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International Affairs 


The first meeting of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission is ap- 
pointed for the third day of 
next September. The sketch map appearing 
on this page shows, in the shaded section, 
the general territory in dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain. The United 
States bought Alaska in 1867, and thus ac- 
quired Russia’s complete title to the coast line. 
The American contention is simply that the 
Alaskan boundary line is fixed by the treaty of 
1825 between Great Britain and Russia, and 
that, according to the terms of the treaty, the 
line follows, at a distance of ten miles inland, 
all the windings and sinuosities of the coast, 
putting the Lynn Canal in American territory 
and giving to the United States the Klondike 
settlements of Dyea, Skagway, Porcupine 
Creek and the Chilkoot and White Passes 
(immediately north of Dyea and Skagway). 
At some points this line of boundary is thirty 
miles from the seacoast, yet only ten marine 
leagues from the shore behind the numerous 
islands along the coast. Canada’s contention 
has been that the boundary followed the con- 
tinental coast line ten marine leagues inland, 
jumping from headland to headland. This 
would give Canada control of all water access 
to the gold fields by the Dalton trail, White and 
Chilkoot Passes and the control of all the Lynn 
Canal and of Dyea and Skagway. It would 
also give Canada Glacier Bay (west of Lynn 
Canal), in which is situated the famous Muir 
glacier; Juneau, at which place the famous 
Treadwell mine is located, and other impor- 
tant points along the coast at present held by 
the United States. 


Article III of the treaty of 1825, above referred 
to, in delineating the first section of the boundary, 
provides that ‘“‘commencing from the southernmost 
point of the island called Prince of Wales Island, 
which lies in the parallel 54° 40’ North Latitude, . 

the said (boundary) line shall ascend to the 
north along the channel called Portland Channel as 
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far as the point of the continent where it strikes the 
56° of North Latitude.” It is a question raised by 
the British whether the channel now called Portland 
is the one referred to. The second portion of the 
line in dispute is described in the treaty as follows: 
‘ From this last-mentioned point (the 56° above the 
head of Portland Channel) the line of demarcation 
shall follow the summit of the mountains situated 
parallel to the coast as far as the intersection of the 
141° of West Longitude. Whenever the 
summit of the mountains which extend in a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast shall prove to be 
at the distance of more than ten marine leagues 
from the ocean, the limit between the British posses- 
sions and the strip of coast which is to belong to 
Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a 
line parallel to the sinuosities of the coast, and 
which shall never exceed the distance of ten marine 
leagues therefrom.’”’ The absence of a defined 
mountain chain,such as wasthen supposed to exist 
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has led the United States to claim that the boundary 
of the strip is placed ten marine leagues from the 
coast at all points except at White and Chilkoot 
Passes, and that the strip is an unbroken belt of 
territory on the mainland, following the windings 
of the coast around the inlets of the sea. The Brit- 
ish claim is that the line from the 56° runs directly 
to the coast and follows the mountains nearest to 
the outer shore line and crosses not less than ten or 
twelve arms of the sea or inlets, thus breaking the 
strip of mainland into as many different sections, 
and transferring all the water of the bays and inlets 
to the British possessions. Article VII of the 
treaty provided for a ten years’ privilege to British 
ships which, as Hon. John W. Foster says, is incon- 
sistent with any other interpretation than the com- 
plete sovereignty of Russia over, not only a strip of 
territory on the mainland which follows around the 
sinuosities of the sea, but also of the waters of all 
bays or inlets extending from the ocean into the 
mainland. 

Secretary Hay, for the United States, and 
Ambassador Herbert, for Great Britain, ex- 
changed ratifications of the boundary treaty 
at Washington on March 3. 

The remonstrance of Canada, based on dissatis- 
faction with the commissioners appointed by the 
United States, as recorded last enoath. had no effect 
in either this country or in England. The point 
was dropped, andon March 17 it wasannounced from 
Ottawa that the Dominion representatives on the 
Boundary Commission would be Mr. Justice 
Armour, of the Supreme Court of Canada, and Hon. 
Sir L. A. Jette, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 
They would be associated with Lord Alverston, 
Chief Justice of England Hon. Clifford Sifton, 
Canatian Minister of the Interior, will be the British 
agent to prepare the case on behalf of Canada for 
submission to the commission. For the United 
States, Judge Jacob M. Dickinson, of Chicago; 
David T. Watson, of Pittsburg, and Hannis Taylor 
will present the case now being prepared by Messrs. 
i 2 W. Poster and Lansing. 

On September 3 each party has to deliver “a 
written or printed argument showing the points and 
referring to the evidence upon which his Govern- 
ment relies,” and after that the tribunal may hear 
oral arguments, if it desires, prior to a decision on 
December 3, unless the life of the commission is 
extended by mutual consent of the two Governments. 


The ratification of the Panama 
Canal Treaty with Colombia by 
the United States Senate on 
March 17 removed all doubt save what attaches 
to the coming action at Bogota. The signifi- 
cance of the fourth article of the treaty should 
make it acceptable to all Latin-American 
States. 
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In that article it is specifically asserted that ‘‘the . 


United States freely acknowledges and recognizes 
this sovereignty (of Colombia over the canal ter- 
ritory) and disavows any intention to impair it in 
any way whatever, or to increase its territory at the 
expense of Colombia, or of any of the sister republics 
in Central or South America, but, on the contrary, it 
desires to strengthen the power of the republics on 





this continent and to promote, develop and maintain 
their prosperity and independence.” 

This is an official declaration to the world at 
large that the Monroe Doctrine is in no sense 
held to imply any designs by the United States 
upon South American territory. 

The anti-American party in Colombia has 
been represented as strong and determined, 
but it is denied that ex-Minister Concha is 
‘‘making a fight’’ against the ratification of the 
treaty. He has expressed opinions averse to 
the treaty, but beyond that he is living in a 
suburb at some distance from Bogota and since 
his return from Washington he has visited 
Bogota ‘‘only three or four times.” 

At the beginning of April, the date of the 
assembling of the Colombian Congress had not 
been decreed by the Government. 

The Cuban Reciprocity Treaty 

7 N was ratified by the United 

States Senate on March 1g. It 
had previously (March 11) been ratified by the 
Cuban Senate by a vote of 16 to 5 ‘‘amid loud 
and continuous cheering,’’ but amendments 
made by the American Senate required a new 
ratification in Cuba, which it received on 
March 28 by a vote of 12 tog. This approval 
is ‘‘absolute and not hampered by any condi- 
tions,’’ but is made with the understanding 
that the United States Congress will be called 
in extra session next fall in season to put the 
treaty into effect (after having been adopted 
by the House of Representatives) by the last 
day of the present year. Of course, the treaty 
is not yet ‘‘out of the woods,” but if Congress 
does not balk at measures necessary to the end, 
reciprocity with Cuba may become an accom- 
plished fact by 1904. 

The treaty gives the Cubans a reduction of only 
20 per cent. of the Dingley tariff rates on their 
exports to the United States, while it exacts from 


them reductions on American imports to Cuba of 
from 25 to 4o per cent. of their rates. 


The course of the German Gov- 
ernment in the Venezuelan 
affair having occasioned much 
criticism, it is remarked that the German 
press has not by any means been unanimous in 
support of the policy. The Frankfurter Zei- 
tung recently printed a scathing review of 
German foreign policy, saying: ‘‘ No one is our 
sincere friend, we encounter distrust in ail 
quarters, and thirty years after Sedan we are 
still looked upon as a ‘parvenu,’ with the char- 
acteristics of an intruder.’’ The defensive 
attitude of the Government is shown by the 
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declaration of Chancellor von Bilow, in the 
Reichstag on March 109: 


The Venezuelan matter was from the very begin- 
ning neither a question of territorial acquisition nor 
of glory for us, but of asettlement through extraor- 
dinary means of business which had been com- 
plicated by the debtor’s untrustworthiness, where- 
by, of course, the maintenance of our honor played 
a part. We were able to establish our claim only 
through common action with England and Italy. 
It was not merely a question of arranging the matter 
in hand, but of giving a warning which would serve 
for the future. 

Following the arrangement effected by Mr. 
Bowen between Venezuela and Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy, as recorded last 
month, the work of adjusting matters with the 
unallied powers proceeded, so that at tle end 
of March it could be said that nothing of great 
importance remained to be done save the 
signing of the protocol with the three allied 
powers to take the question of preferential 
payments to The Hague for settlement. 

Delay on the part of the allies in arranging this 
important matter has caused uneasiness and some 
embarrassment. Germany’s indisposition to go to 
The Hague is, in particular, well known. It was, 
however, reported at Washington on March 29 that 
“work is expected to begin in the present week with 
the diplomatic representatives of the Venezuelan 
blockading powers on the protocol for sending to The 
Hague arbitration tribunal the question whether 
these nations shall have preferential treatment in the 
payment of claims to their citizens against Vene- 
zuela.”” 

An international syndicate, headed by the Selig- 
mans, hassought to get the Venezuelan Government’s 
consent to let them advance the means to pay the 
country’s indebtedness and recover the money from 
Venezuela alone when the loan becomes due. 

The French Government has received a definite 
offer of $200,000 from Venezuela as a settlement of 
al the claims of France prior to 1902. The purpose of 
the offer is to avoid further arbitration of these 
claims. 


Some time ago the trouble be- 
tween Bolivia and Brazil over 
the Acre territory in Northern 
Bolivia was reported as again ‘‘ growing acute.” 
Actual warfare appeared to be in progress in 
the disputed territory. But a modus vivendi 
recently signed at La Paz, appears to give 
assurance that peace will once more fill the 
virgin breast of Acre. 

The trouble began about a year agoin consequence 
of Bolivia’s having leased a portion of the territory 
toan Anglo-American syndicate for exploitation, an 
act which Brazil considered as contravening her 
nights and interests. Amid the horrors of impend- 
ing bloodshed, Brazilian wit not long ago devised the 
buying out of the Anglo-American syndicate. The 
Bolivian Minister at Washington protested. in the 
name of his Government, against such bargain by 
the syndicate, as being inconsistent with the trade 
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previously made with Bolivia. But the protest was 
unavailing. On March 12, Mr. F. W. Whitridge, 
of New York, counsel for the syndicate, said that 
the latter had renounced all claims to the disputed 
territory in Acre, in order to prevent war, and had 
accepted a cash indemnity of less than $575,000, 
which had been paid by the Rothschilds, repre- 
senting Brazil. ‘‘This action,’’ Mr. Whitridge con- 
tinued, ‘‘means that the syndicate will get out of 
Acre. Noagreement with Bolivia has been violated. 
The claim or lease has not been sold to Brazil, but 
the syndicate has simply agreed to leave the dis- 
puted territory just as it was before any contract 
was made. Now Brazil and Bolivia can settle their 
long-disputed boundary questions as they see fit, 
either by reference to The Hague or by war.’’ The 
two countries, however, signed through their repre- 
sentatives at La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, on 
March 22, a modus vivendi proposed by Brazil, re- 
specting the disputed territory. 

It appears that Brazil is to occupy the territory 
south of parallel 10° 20’ and in the event of a 
failure to settle the contr>versy within four 
months Bolivia will agree to the arbitration of 
the question. 


a The Paris correspondent of the 
AND HOLLAND London Times says that the 
newest question in interna- 

tional politics relates to Holland, where the 
labor troubles recently assumed an almost 
revolutionary aspect. ‘‘There is one state 
which Germany dreads,” says a writer in the 
Spectator—‘‘ Russia; two which she would like 
to see at odds—England and the United 
States, not to mention England and Russia; 
and yet another which she would like to absorb 
—Holland.”” Holland ‘‘sits astride’’ Ger- 
many’s most famous river, and lies between 
the Empire and the North Sea. If there is 
anything that Germany wants, it is seacoast. 
Forty years ago Denmark was despoiled by 
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Germany of its most prosperous provinces, and 
“‘is gradually falling into decay.’ As to Hol- 
land—‘‘ What will happen when Wilhelmina 
dies?”’ 

It is remarked that Germany is pursuing 
‘‘something more than a commercial policy 
toward the Netherlands.’ In view of this, the 
proclamation of a general strike in Holland 
could not but be, regarded as an event of 
European importance, the German Emperor 
having intimated that in any event the rail- 
ways must be kept open and the transit trade 
remain uninterrupted. Germany is doubtless 
entitled to have regard to her commercial 
interests in Holland, and it is not difficult to 
see that Holland’s folly might be Germany’s 
opportunity. 

Germany, however, is likely to meet with 
obstacles outside of Holland. The members 
of the Dual Alliance, Russia and France, would 
not willingly see Germany get Holland’s coast 
line. Nor would England enjoy that sight. 
And America is not likely to forget that Hol- 
land, as well as Denmark, has possessions on 
this side of the Atlantic. Whether in obtain- 
ing colonies or coast line, Germany has ‘‘a 
hard road to travel.” 


near pritain C°Oh™@n_ Anglophobia, accord- 
Ar GERMANY. ing to Max Nordau, is due to 
British sympathy with Den- 


mark in 1848 and 1864, to British support of 
Free Trade as against the Protectionist views 
oi the German Agrarians, and to the numerous 
discou1teous allusions in the British press to 
the rising German navy. Declarations are 
frequent that Great Britain’s ‘“‘greed of ter- 
ritory’”’ also lies back of Anglophobia. 

One need not be surprised if the recent 
comments in England upon the Anglo-German 
alliance (an affair of the Governments) has 
keyed up to a yet higher pitch the anti-British 
feeling in Germany. 

A somewhat morbid fear of what Germany 
(or the Kaiser) will do next appears to inter- 

ere with the sleep of many Englishmen. 
Another writer in the Fortnightly Review 
deems it advisable to consider the British posi- 
tion in the North Sea ‘‘in view of the ever- 
increasing strength of the German navy and 
the late outburst of hostility against England, 
exhibited in both Germany and -Holland.”’ 
He shows that while the British shore defenses 
in the North Sea have remained much as they 
were twenty years ago, Germany has made 
immense advances. 
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There are signs of a creeping apprehension in 
England that Germany has instant and pressing 
intentions of flying the Imperial eagles over Holland 
and so getting control of the Dutch seaports. “If 
Germany should at any time seriously contemplate 
attacking this country (England),’’ remarks the 
writer just referred to, ‘‘a passage through Holland 
for her troops, and the use of the Dutch ports, would 
be of the greatest assistance to her at the commence- 
ment of the war.” 


The prominent facts relating to 


yr oy Southeastern Europe at the be- 
ginning of April may be briefly 
stated. The key to the situation is the alleged 


determination of Macedonians the present 
month to strike for freedom from the Turkish 
yoke, which was bound upon them by the 
Congress of Berlin a quarter of a century ago. 
Conflicts have broken out in both Macedonia 
and Albania. 

The name most conspicuously associated 
with the Macedonian revolt is that of Boris 
Sarafoff, a Macedonian by birth, who received 
his education in Bulgaria. He is an extremist, 
resolved to defeat the scheme of reforms set on 
foot by the powers, and apparently obtaining 
considerable support. 

The movement in Albania is an uprising by 
Mohammedans against the reform scheme of 
the powers and against the Christians in that 
country. It is an uprising which the Porte is 
bound to suppress in the interests of peace and 
reform, but as the Sultan is surrounded by 
Albanian guards in the Yildiz Kiosk, any 
severe repression of his Albanian subjects may 
be perilous to himself. 

The situation in Bulgaria is indicated by the 
fact that the Government has been in a serious 
tangle owing to inability to find a man who 
would accept the portfolio of War Minister 
without heavy army appropriations, which the 
government was indisposed to order. A new 
Cabinet, however, has been formed in which 
General Paprikoff has been succeeded by 
Colonel Savoff. 

Turkey declares that she wants peace, 
but will defend the frontier at whatever 
cost. The Porte has signified assent 0 
the scheme of reforms drawn up by Russia 
and Austria and indorsed by the other powers, 
but how little this may imply the world wel 
knows. 

Has Macedonia anything to hope for from 
the European powers? It has not been con- 
sidered at all probable that Russia and Austria 
would come to blows over Balkan mattefs. 
Since, in the agreement of 1897, it was recog 
nized that war must be avoided at all hazards 
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it has been clear, says the London Graphic, 
that whenever a storm might brew in Mace- 
donia the Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna 
would be found under the same umbrella. 
England’s Foreign Secretary, speaking in the 
House of Lords, lays the responsibility for the 
present troubles on the Bulgarian revolutionary 
committees and not on Turkey. The Chan- 
cellor of Germany says that his Government 
adheres to the fundamental principle not to 
pursue an active policy in the Balkans, and 
agrees with every measure leading to an actual 
improvement in the conditions without shaking 
Turkey’s territorial integrity. Russia’s and 
Austria’s proposals met these requirements 
skillfully. It is to the credit of France that 
through her Foreign Minister she led in the 
exposure of Turkish misrule and in the 
demand for action by her ally, Russia, but— 
has not Russia acted? 


The Sofia correspondent of the London Times 
says that the essential difference between present 
and the former situations lies in the unanimity now 
apparently existing among the great powers. 
Whether the prevailing harmony would stand the 
strain of coercive measures, should such become nec- 
essary, is very problematical, asin such a case Russia 
possesses a field for action from which other powers 
are excluded. The contingency of discord arising 
among the powers has doubtless been fully dis- 
counted at Yildiz. 


It requires but little knowledge 
of human nature and of the con- 
dition of things in China to estab- 
lish an expectation of further anti-foreign out- 
breaks. Before the deposition of the Emperor 
Kwangsu, the reform movement which he 
headed and for which he lost his throne, had 
become well organized in at least fifteen of the 
eighteen provinces of China. The course of 
events has been in favor of the reform elements, 
yet no one believes that the Empress has 
changed her mind (though she is very gracious 
to the foreign representatives and has lately 
made her court attendants don European 
clothes ‘‘by way of experiment’’) nor that 
Boxerism is dead because the Governor of 
Chihli cuts off a few heads of persons who were 
incorrigible reactionaries. The expectation of 
further troubles is strengthened by the stories 
of missionaries and others who have visited 
various parts of the Empire. Boxer agents 
are reported as everywhere at work. Canton 
appears to be one of the headquarters of the 
agitation, in the streets of which city an attack 
was made some time since on Dr. James Young, 
an American surgeon of the steamer China. 
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The North China Daily News, one of the best 
informed journals of the East, has published 
advices showing that the Empress Dowager 
and Yung Lu, the Grand Chancellor, are play- 
ing false with the powers. While the Empress 
is issuing edicts commanding reforms on West- 
ern lines, it is said that she is secretly sending 
instructions to viceroys and governors pro- 
hibiting the inauguration of foreign methods in 
their jurisdictions. To this it is added that 
she is instructing some viceroys to assis: Tung 
Fu Hsiang in the movements of his army 
toward Peking (he is in Kansu, in the North- 
west), and that when the right time comes 
Emperor Kwangsu will be made way with and 
a general slaughter of foreigners in the capital 
and throughout the provinces will ensue. This 
is sufficiently sensational, whether true or 
not. 

Railways are ‘‘the supreme necessity’ in 
China. The country can be opened only by 
the introduction of railways and the adoption 
of a system of passports. And these roads re- 
quire to be managed, at least for a considerable 
time, by foreigners. Colonel Manifold, of the 
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British Indian Medical Service, predicts that 
the future problems of China will radiate from 
lines of railway, and that the powers will con- 
centrate their efforts on the regions through 
which the railways in which they are interested 
shall pass. Mr. A. R. Colquhoun says that, 
except along the Yangtse, for a thousand odd 
miles now covered by steamers, there is no 
single trade route of importance in China where 
a railroad would not pay. Especially would a 
line from Peking through Central China to the 
extreme south, along the existing trade high- 
ways, be advantageous and remunerative. On 
the whole, the best railway in China would be 
one from Peking via Tientsin and Chinkiang to 
Hangchau (with a later extension to Canton). 
It would pass some forty towns with an average 
population of 25,000 each, and a larger number 
of villages. This is along the general direction 
of the Grand (or Imperial) Canal, the length 
of which is 650 miles. 





For the Monetary Conference re- 

MISCELLANEOUS quested by Mexico and China, as 

recorded last month, the United 

States Congress appropriated $25,000 to enable 
the President ‘‘to co-operate.’’ It was an- 
nounced at the first of April that the commis- 
sioners would soon be named.—The activity of 
the Gloucester fishing interests, represented 
chiefly by Senator Lodge, against the proposed 
United States reciprocity treaty with Newfound- 
land continues unabated.—The Legislature of 
Massachusetts, on M&arch 17, by a practically 
unanimous vote rejected resolutions favoring 
increased reciprocity with Canada.—The New- 
foundland Legislature has renewed the French 
Shore modus vivendi with France for the current 
year.—On March 27, Governor Hemming an- 
nounced to the Legislature of Jamaica that 
the proposed reciprocity convention with the 





Affairs 


ome The United States Senate, in 
STATES SENATE. accordance with the call of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, met in special 

session at noon on March 2. It was the first 
Senatorial session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
The oath was administered to twenty-seven 
Senators (others later), among whom was 
Smoot of Utah, the objections to him on the 
charge of polygamy being deferred to another 
time. A message from the President was 
read, urging ratification of the Panama Canal 
and Cuban Reciprocity treaties. To Mr. Can- 





in America 
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United States had been abandoned, owing to 
representations from Washington that it was 
hopeless to expect its ratification by the United 
States Senate. This is said to be but a fore- 
runner of what may be expected in the case of 
all agreements of a similar character which 
failed to secure action by the United States 
Senate.—The prospect of a Pan-American rail- 
road with connections from New York to 
Buenos Ayres appears to be very good. Cap- 
italists and diplomats are very much interested. 
It is said that, roughly estimated, five thousand 
miles would complete the connections.—Ac- 
cording to the Cologne Gazette, the German 
promoters of colonizing enterprizes in Brazil 
have abandoned their schemes.—Passages be- 
tween Argentina and the United States govern- 
ment indicate that they are in agreement re- 
garding the Monroe Doctrine.—The London 
Spectator remarks that Denmark is apparently 
weary of its struggle with Germany and the 
Kaiser will soon pay a visit to Copenhagen, 
where he will be received with honor. ‘The 
gradual disappearance of the Scandinavian 
powers from European politics is one of the 
most interesting facts in European history.” — 
The German press has treated President Roose- 
velt’s speech at Chicago on the Monroe Doc- 
trine in a kindly way, the irritation caused by 
a previously reported Dewey interview having 
become partly allayed. The Kaiser is said to 
be much disappointed because his invitation 
to the United States squadron to visit Kiel is 
not accepted. And France is ‘‘amused’’ over 
what it regards as an ‘‘American rebuff to 
Germany.’”’—Turkey has granted concessions 
asked by the United States relating to the 
recognition of diplomas issued by American 
colleges in Turkey to native graduates and a 
general admission of Americans in Turkey to 
the privileges enjoyed by other nationalities. 





non’s previous arraignment of the Senate 
rules and charge of “‘legislative blackmail’ 
vigorous replies were made by Messrs. Tillman, 
Hale, Allison and Teller. The President sub- 
mitted nominations, including that of Dr. 
William Crum for Collector of Customs at 
Charleston, N. C., the negro whose nomination 
was reported adversely by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce in the preceding Con- 
gress. Following is a digest of the doings of 
the Senate during subsequent days: 
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On March 9 the oath of office was administered 
to Clarke of Arkansas, Stone of Missouri, and Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire. On the 16th, in execu- 
tive session, Mr. Morgan spoke against ratification 
of the Panama Canal treaty, which had been favor- 
ably reported by the Foreign Relations Committee. 
At his request it was agreed to attach the Spooner 
Act to the treaty. The next day the extradition 
treaties recently negotiated with Mexico and Guate- 
mala were ratified The Mexican treaty is an 
amendment to the existing treaty, adding bribery 
to the list of extraditable offences. The Guate- 
malan treaty is new, and covers all the crimes 
usually included in extradition treaties. On the 
13th, the Cuban Reciprocity treaty was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with an amendment providing that it shall not take 
effect until approved by both houses of Congress, 
thus postponing all benefits from the convention 
for a year, and delaying actual Cuban reciprocity 
until next session. Mr. Morgan assailed the Pana- 
ma Company’s title and was subsequently seers 
to by Senator Spooner. Mr. Depew spoke in favor 
of ratification. 

On the 16th the Senate in executive session 
rejected allamendments proposed to the Canal treaty, 
and on the 17th the treaty was ratified by a vote 
of 73 tos, the opposition votes being cast by Messrs. 
Morgan and Pettus of Alabama, Daniel and Martin 
of Virginia, and Teller of Colorado. Previous to 
this action, speaking on proposed amendments, 
Senator Daniel arraigned the Republicans for 
pressing the treaty with ‘‘undue haste.’”’ Senator 
Platt of Connecticut was the only Senator to 
express entire satisfaction with the treaty. Mr. 
Morgan added another to his long series of speeches 
in opposition to the treaty. To this a reply was 
made by Mr. Cullom. On the roth the Cuban 
treaty was ratified by a vote of 50 to 16, after the 
adoption of several amendments, and the special 
session of the Senate came to an end. 

No action was taken on the Crum nomination. 
Attempts to get a quorum of the Committee on 
Commerce, near the close of the session, were 
unsuccessful. 


The report of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt 
last October, was handed to him on March 
18 It was signed by all the members 
of the Commission, viz.: Judge George Gray, 
of Delaware, Labor Commissioner Carroll 
D. Wright and Brigadier-General John M. 
Wilson, both of Washington, D. C.; Bishop 
John L. Spalding, of Illinois; Thomas H. 
Watkins, of Pennsylvania; E. E. Clark, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Edward W. Parker, 
of Washington, D.C. The report was given 
to the public on the 21st. It was on May 12, 
1902, that the anthracite miners of Pennsyl- 
vania, members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, went on a strike to secure from the 
mine operators an advance in wages, a reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, and recognition of 
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their organization. The strike, after lasting 
five,months, was at last ended by the inter- 
vention of President Roosevelt, who persuaded 
both: parties to submit their differences to 
arbitration. The report of the Commission, a 
long document, filling eighty-seven pages of 
printed matter, has been summarized as to its 
main features, as follows: 


The miners get: An increase of ten per cent. in 
wages to contract miners, from November 1, 1902, 
and during the life of the award. An increase of 
ten per cent. in wages to water hoisting engineers 
for the same period. An increase of ten per cent. 
in wages to other engineers, pumpmen and firemen, 
from November 1, 1902, to April 1, 1903, and five 
per cent. thereafter during the life of the award. 
An increase of ten per cent. in the wages of all com- 
pany men and other employes. Company men and 
otheremployes not specifically provided for to be paid 
on the basis of a nine hour working day. Engineers, 
firemen and pumpmen to work in eight-hour shifts 
instead of twelve-hour shifts. Engineers and pump- 
men to be relieved on Sundays without loss of pay. 
Local boards of arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes in individual collieries. A sliding scale, 
by which the miners’ wages are increased one fer 
cent. for every ten per cent. increase in price of 
coal. Check weighman to be employed at the col- 
lieries by the miners at their own expense. Uniform 
distribution of mine cars among the miners. Any 
increase in the size of mine car or topping to be 
accompanied by proportionate increase in rate paid 
per car. 

The operators get: No specific recognition of 
the United Mine Workers. The present methods 
of payment for coal mined shall continue unless 
changed by mutual agreement. Concerted effort 
on the part of the mine workers to limit Tr ee 
except by agreement with operators forbidden 
Work not to be suspended pending settlement of 
matters referred to arbitration boards. No dis- 
crimination against non-union men. Boycott and 
violence condemned. Demand that coal mined be 
= for by weight refused. Interposition of the 

tate militia in the coal regions to preserve peace 
justified. 

The cost of the Commission appears to be 
small compared with the usual expenses of 
such bodies. The Commission was in exist- 
ence exactly five months. The expenses pre- 
sent a total of $38,000. Congress had appro- 
priated the sum of $50,000. 


Numerous strikes are on (at the beginning of 
April) in various parts of the country. The 
differences between the trainmen of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad and 
their employers were amicably settled on the 
afternoon of April 7, but strikes by various 
craftsmen were reported at Greenwich, Stam- 
ford, Wallingford and New Britain, in the 
State of Connecticut. Also at Providence, 
R. I., Springfield, Lynn and Lowell, Mass., and 
Shamokin, Pa. (a coal strike). 
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On April 1, President Roosevelt 

MISCELLANY left Washington for a _ tour 

; through the West and Northwest. 

The published itinerary shows that he is 

expected to be in Washington again on the 
evening of June 5. 

The United States Senate having failed to 
confirm President Roosevelt’s nomination of 
W. D. Crum (colored) as Collector of the Port 
at Charleston, S. C., the President has made 
the:,‘‘recess’? appointment, according to his 
previously declared intention, and Dr. Crum 
entered upon the duties of the office on the 
last day of March. 

The United States Supreme Court, on March 
9, rendered its first opinion in an interstate 
commerce case, in which the Elkins Act of 
Congress was dealt with. It was the case of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company vs. 
the United States, involving a question of 
discrimination on the part of the railroad com- 
pany as between places. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had proceeded against the 
railroad company; the latter had demurred; 
and the Circuit Courts had decided in favor of 
the Commission. The Supreme Court reverses 
this decision as not tenable under the Elkins 
law. The case, therefore, is to be retried. 


Domestic trade movements, as reported in 
recent outputs by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, show a general improvement over 
conditions at corresponding dates last year. 
In live stock, in movements of wheat and 
flour and corn, and in traffic on the Great 
Lakes, the figures showing present conditions 
indicate a decided advance over those of last 
year. The Bureau also issues figures showing 
that the exportation of manufactures from the 
United States has grown from $1,243,547 in 
1790; and from $151,102,376 in 1890, to 
$403,641,401 in 1902. 

The Secretary of the Treasury makes an 
effort to relieve existing money market strin- 
gency by refunding Government bonds to an 
amount not exceeding $100,000,000. He pro- 
poses to convert, to this extent, the 4s of 1907 
and the 3s of 1908 into new 2 per cent. bonds 
running thirty years. 

Two interesting financial statements are that 
there was more gold in the custody of the 
United States at the close of business on March 
g than ever before in the history of the nation, 
and that the third quarter of the current fiscal 
year ended with a surplus of Government 
receipts over expenditures amounting to 
$33,831,811. 

The War Department undertakes an inspec- 
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tion of the militia throughout the country 
under the provisions of the Dick bill passed 
by the last Congress. 

Congress provided that three thousand addi- 
tional men ‘‘may be recruited’’ for the navy, 
and also for five new battleships. 

Urgent appeals have been made to the War 
Department for the relief of the native Esqui- 
mau and Indian inhabitants of Northern 
Alaska, who are represented to be in an 
extremely destitute condition as a consequence 
of the strict enforcement of the laws prohibiting 
the taking or killing of fur-bearing animals in 
that Territory. 

The greatest irrigation project in the United 
States and the third largest in the world con- 
templates an expenditure of almost $5,000,000 
in the reclamation of 271,000 acres of th2 best 
agricultural lands in the Great Snake River 
Valley of Southern Idaho. 


een Conditions and doings in the 
DEPENDENCIES Philippines are ‘still regarded in 
some quarters as veiled in a haze 

of uncertainty. A curtain seems to have been 
drawn over our new possessions, says the 
Forum for April; ‘‘the American public is 
learning nothing concerning the progress of 
events in the Philippines.”” And yet much 
gets published which seems to disprove this 


statement. 

We have accounts of material improvements, as, 
for instance, the allotment to an American of a 
contract for the ownership and maintenance of 
thirty-five miles of ectric road in Manila and its 
suburbs, and the operation and ownership of the 
electric light, heat and power works. This is said 
to be the largest single investment of American 
capital yet made in the Philippines. The Bureau 
of Insular Affairs of the War Department at Wash- 
ington issues figures showing that the customs 
revenues in the Archipelago for 1902 are over nine 
million dollars, being larger than for any previous 
year. The work of taking a Philippine census has 
begun, eight thousand enumerators being employed. 
The work of supplying a new monetary system to 
the islands is being hastened by the authorities at 
Washington. On March 25, Secretary Root _for- 
mally turned over to the Guarantee Trust Com- 

any of New York $3,000,000, being the amount of 
the relief fund voted by Congress for the citizens 
of the Philippine Islands. This money is now at 
the disposal of the Philippine Commission. The 
Washington correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says that ‘‘the real purpose of the assignment of 
General Leonard Wood to duty in the Philippines 
is to “‘wipe out” there those “twin relics of bar- 
barism,”’ slavery and polygamy. The Government 
is credibly reported as desirous of abrogating the 
Bates treaty with the Sultan of Sulu which permits 
slavery, polygamy and various tribal customs, an 
also to establish a new policy with the Moros—exist- 
ing conditions are ‘unsatisfactory and reform 1s 
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imperative.” Judge H.C. Ide, of the Philippines 
Commission, arrived in San Francisco from Manila 
near the end of March. He says that ‘‘conditions 
in the Philippines are constantly improving. : 
The great mass of the people want peace, and are 
anxious to co-operate with the American Govern- 
ment. They see that the path of progress is by 
co-operation with the American authorities.” 

The Hawaiian natives mourn. Prince Albert 
Kakiliamoku Kunuiaklea died and was gath- 
ered to his fathers in March. He was the last 
descendant of Kamehameha the Great, and 
would some day have been King of Hawaii had 
the Kamehameha dynasty lived. Governor 
Dole’s recent message to the Legislature refers 
to recent hard times, the decrease of leprosy, 
the need of an agricultural college, and advises 
local option in the matter of liquor laws, with 
women as voters. The Governor has signed 
a bill for a Hawaiian flag—the same as that 
used before annexation, to be ‘‘second to the 
United States flag.” The redemption of 
Hawaiian silver through the First National 
Bank of Honolulu is making the old Kalau 
coins scarce. The suggestion has been made 
in Honolulu that the claims of British subjects 
against the Hawaiian Government, on account 
of the alleged illegal imprisonment of them 
during the Hawaiian revolution, be referred 
to the Hague Tribunal. 

In Hawaii, sugar ‘‘pays” and it is “‘the one thing 
we can sell to advantage,”’ says a correspondent 
there. The question of labor is pressing. Attempts 
have failed to secure Americans, negroes, Porto 
Ricans and Portuguese to work on the plantations. 
Many believe that Chinese immigration alone will 
solve the problem. Japanese are coming to the 
islands ‘‘in large numbers.”’ 

The Porto Rican Legislature (first session of 
the second assembly), which adjourned on 
March 20, is said to mark ‘‘a new era in the 
political history of the island.” 

The election of 1900 was considered so unjust 
that the Federals held aloof and the first legislative 
assembly was composed only of Republicans. But 
in the House recently adjourned the Federals were 
represented, with salutary effect. Fifty-two laws 
were enacted, perhaps the most important being an 
act defining natural marriages and providing a pro- 
cedure of legalizing and registering such unions. 
lhe House memorial and resolution, praying the 
United States Congress to receive Porto Rico into 
territorial relations under the Constitution, failed 
0. adoption through the opposition of the American 
members of the Executive Council, against whom 
much resentment developed in consequence. 

The growth of commerce between Porto Rico and 
the United States, since the island was transferred 
to the control of the United States, is shown in the 
statement that the Porto Ricans now find a market 
in the United States for five times as much of their 
products as rg | did in 1897, the year preceding the 
transfer; and the people of the United States find 
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a market in Porto Rico for more than five times as 
much of their products as in 1897. 


The persistent reports of Premier 
Laurier’s breaking health have 
stimulated conjectures concern- 
ing the future of the Liberal party, which has 
seen such success under his leadership, and 
which, it is said, could not find another man 
in it so capable of controlling the leading poli- 
ticians of both nationalities and influencing the 
relations between Can da and Great Britain. 
He is a man of singular popularity with both 
his supporters and his opponents, and has won 
two general elections in succession, a feat no 
Dominion Liberal ever before achieved. Des- 
pite all that has been said about his health, he 
has been leading the present house with great 
spirit. ‘‘ Never was hisalertness more notable 
nor the exquisite urbanity of his tone and 
manner more perfectly exhibited.”’ 

The third session of the ninth Parliament of 
Canada was opened in Ottawa, by Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General, on the afternoon of 
March 12. The delay of about a month beyond 
the usual time was largely due to the fact that 
the Alaskan Boundary question had taken 
up much of the time of the Ministers. 

The speech from the threne stated that owing to 
the rapid increase of population in the Northwest 
Territories and the large areas brought under culti- 
vation, the question of transportation of grain to 
the markets of the world through Canadian chan- 
nels is occupying much attention, and a commission 
would be appointed to report upon the whole sub- 
ject. Short reference was made to the treaty for 
the delimitation of the Alaskan boundary. Among 
important measures to be considered were the 
redistribution bill, that for the settlemc nt of railway 
strikes by arbitration, and the bill for the appoint- 
ment of a railway commission. There was listed 
for the consideration of both houses the heaviest 
docket of private legislation on record, about 170 
bills—about forty more than were noticed before 
Parliament met last year. The principal one was 
the Grand Trunk Pacific project. 

Within ten days of the opening of Parlia- 
ment it could be said that two things had been 
decisively evinced, first that there would be no 
establishment of Canadian forces at the call 
of the British Government, and second that 
there would be no increase of the Canadian 
tariff this year. Even the conservative press 
of Canada is outspoken against projects for 
maintaining in and by Canada forces, military 
or naval, subject to England’s disposal. As to 
the tariff, Canadian manufacturers, to a large 
extent, desire the abolition of the preferential 
of 33 per cent. on importations from Great 
Britain. It enables German goods, handled 
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and repacked in England, to enter Canada as 
British preferred goods. But the opposition 
hesitates to attack openly a preferential which 
pleases Imperialist sentiment and does not 
affect Free Traders. 


The Newfoundland Legislature opened on 
March 5. Governor Boyle announced a sur- 
plus, intimated that measures would be 
introduced for the enlargement of the naval 
reserve movement, the extension of the tele- 
graph system to Labrador on the expiration of 
the Anglo-American Telegraph Company’s 
monopoly next year, the establishment of a 
cold storage plant, and the encouragement of 
local iron smelting industry.—The revenue of 
Canada for the eight months of the current 
fiscal year up to the end of February was 
$41,103,486, four and a half millions over the 
corresponding period cflast year. The ordinary 
expenditure was $36,566,797. The estimates 
for the entire fiscal year beginning next July 
are on ordinary accounts $50,680,224, and on 
capital account $6,429,750.—The preliminary 
summary of the mineral production of Canada 
for 1902, as given by the authorities of the 
Geological Survey shows that there has been a 
falling off in the value of the total mineral 
production amounting to 2.61 per cent. This 
is mainly due to a decrease in the output of 
Yukon gold, while also all metals except nickel 
show a fallin values. This decrease, however, 
is somewhat offset by increase in the coal and 
coke industry. The amount of mineral prod- 
ucts in Canada for’a year foots up about 
seventy millions. Canada is not only an 
agricultural country, she is also a great mining 
country. She is fourth among the gold pro- 
ducing nations. She probably has lead enough 
to supply the world. She supplies most of the 
foreign trade with asbestos and mica.—The 
Ontario Legislature met on Marchio. Charges 
of bribery made against the Government by 
R. R. Gamey, Conservative member from the 
New Ontario district, have created a great 
sensation. They are the first charges of the 
kind made in the Ontario Legislature in 
twenty years. Premier Ross promised full 
investigation. During the past year the popu- 
lation of New Ontario has increased by 25,000. 
It has been announced in the Nova Scotia 
Assembly that the province was able to close 
its last fiscal year with a surplus of over 
$52,000. The increase is due almost entirely 
to the coal industry, now the chief source of 
revent2.—The Manitoba Government has pro- 
claimed a surplus for 1902 of $289,000. Lord 
Dundonald, Commander of the Canadian 
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Militia, has sharply criticised the Dominion’s 
military equipment, decided differences of 
opinion existing between him and Sir Frederick 
Borden, the Minister of Militia. There is a 
hitch in the arrangements for bringing army 
reserve men from England to Canada. The 
British government wants these reservists 
subject to its call for service abroad when 
required. To this the Canadian Government 
will not consent. A recent census shows that 
there are forty-two Eskimo families, a total of 
174 souls, in the Ungava country. They are 
all members of the Church of England, and all 
the adults can read and write. 

The revolution in Honduras, re- 

a ferred to in the department for 

International Affairs last month, 
is still in progress at the begnining of April, 
President-clect Bonilla having won a series of 
successes over the troops of President Sierra. 
Many departments of the Republic are in the 
possession of Bonilla. He controls nearly all 
the coast towns on both the Caribbean and 
Pacific seaboards. Puerto Cortez, on the 
northern coast, fell on the 22d. A steamer 
from that point to New Orleans brought many 
American refugees and reports of a thorough 
demoralization of business in Honduras and 
of much danger to all foreign residents. In 
the bombardment of Tela by a Government 
gunboat, the American flag, which had been 
raised by an agent of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, was fired upon. Admiral Coghlan, with 
the American squadron, is now on the Carib- 
bean coast. He has landed troops at Puerto 
Cortez and closed all the saloons. His presence 
has caused American interests to be respected. 
American warships are also on the Pacific 
coast. One feature of the entire situation is 
the presence of Guatemalan, Salvadorean and 
Nicaraguan troops on their respective fron- 
tiers. Guatemala is understood to favor the 
cause of Bonilla, while the other two countries 
favor that of Sierra. 

Manuel Bonilla, the President-elect, is not to be 
confounded with Policarpo Bonilla, who gave Hon- 
duras its present constitution, and who has been 
styled by some ‘‘the Abraham Lincoln of Central 
America.”’ The latter is still living a retired life 
at the capital. The present disturbances are said 
to be in consequence of the Constitution, which is 
regarded as too nearly ideal to be practicable in 
such a country as Honduras. The state of things 
is suggested by the fact that while at the last elec- 
tions.only about fifty-five thousand persons were 
eligible to vote under the Constitution, about eighty 
thousand votes were cast, of which Manuel Bonilla 
received a _ plurality. In these circumstances 
General Sierra holds that there is no President, and 
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that he is an ex-President in authority till a new 
election can be held. He has been appointed by 
the Cabinet to act as Commander-in-chief of the 
army during the crisis. While he is in the field 
General Sierra is represented at the capital, Teguci- 
galpa, by Acting-President Arias. 

Another of those Central and South Ameri- 
can broils called revolutions broke out in 
Nicaragua after the middle 9f March. The 
strict censorship maintained over all dispatches 
by the Nicaraguan government prevented the 
exact situation from being known. The 
trouble seemed located in the department of 
Chontales (east of Lake Nicaragua) and the 
advices from Managua contained assurances 
near the end of the month that the worst was 
over. 

The transfer of the Presidency of San 
Salvador from General Regalado to General 
Pedro José Escalon is said to be the first peace- 
ful transfer of the kind in that country for 
fifty years. The event caused ‘“‘great rejoic- 


ing.”’ 


As evidence of the fitness of the 
Cubans to govern themselves 
is cited the fact that, whereas the 
$2,000,000 surplus turned over to General Wood 
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by General Brooke, at the end of the latter’s term 
as Military Governor for the United States, was 
by General Wood during his two years of 
administration reduced to about $540,000. 
The first eight months of President Palma’s 
regime raised the surplus again to two mill- 
ions. This has been done on the basis .ot 
practically the same revenue, and without 
curtailment of the public service. The Havana 
correspondent of the London Times dilates 
upon the patience of the Cubans in adversity, 
their remarkable recuperative power, and the 
extraordinary way in which they have fos- 
tered their chief industries amid the ravages of 
war and the following severe depression. The 
discovery of the boll weevil in Cuban cotton 
fields is said to be a heavy check to the invest- 
ment of Canadian and American capitalists 
in the cotton industry upon a large scale in 
this island. Much interest attaches to the co- 
operation of .J. Pierpont Morgan with Sir 
William Van Horne in bringing about the 
consolidation of the several railway interests 
of Cuba—British, Spanish, Canadian and 
American. The Cuban government has taken 
initial steps to remove the wrecks of the 
battleships Maine (in Havana harbor) and 
Alfonso XII. (at Mariel); and also those sunk 
off Santiago and Manzanillo. 

Everything found inthe wrecks will belong to the 
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contractors. Explosives will not be used in re- 
— the Maine. Permission to allow Spain to 
raise the Maine was refused. Says La Discusion: 
“The issuance of the permit coveted at Madrid, 
at this date could hardly fail to provoke protest 
from Washington, notwithstanding the announced 
abandonment of the remains of the vessel and crew 
to the jurisdiction of the Cuban harbor authorities 
by the United States.” 

Advices received at Washington respecting 
conditions in Haiti and Santo Domingo led 
the Navy Department recently to order the 
cruiser Atlanta to proceed thither from Pensa- 
cola and watch over American interests. The 
Haytian government, under President Nord, has 
been incensed of late against the Deputies for 
refusing to vote an issue of paper money. 

The sound of rifle reports interrupted the sitting 
of the Chamberon March 30, but quiet was restored 
by a proclamation issued by President Nord. A 
few days later, however, a vote of censure in the 
Senate against the Government for not investigating 
the matter caused a resignation of the Cabinet. On 
April 5 a new Cabinet was reported as formed, with 
M. Celestin as Minister of War and M. Bonamy as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Haytian maritime town of Port de Paix 
was destroyed by fire not long since. 

In Santo Domingo an insurrection against 
President Vasquez has had considerable suc- 
cess. During the President’s absence in the 
interior, the capital was taken by the insur- 
gents. 

On April 3 a detachment of fifty ‘‘ blue-jackets”’ 
was said to have been landed from the Atlanta to 
protect the United States Consulate. The Presi- 
dent had with him a well-equipped army, it is said, 
and might be expected to retake San Domingo. 

Six groups of islands compose the British 
West India possessions: Jamaica (with Turks 
and Caicos Islands, etc.), the Bahamas, the 
Barbadoes, the Leeward Islands. the Wind- 
ward Islands and Trinidad (with Tobago). 
Two matters of special interest in recent 
months in Jamaica have been: (1) The in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with British rule in 
consequence of the decline of the sugar indus- 
try and the disinclination of Great Britain to 
give assurance of adequate assistance to the 
suffering planters—a dissatisfaction which has 
voiced itself in something of an agitation in 
favor of annexation to the United States or 
federation with Canada, and (2) the beginning 
of work on fortifications in the harbor of King- 
ston as a part of a general scheme to strengthen 
important British positions in Caribbean 
waters in view of the building of the Panama 
Canal by the United States. 

Mr. Archibald Colquhoun lately delivered in 
Boston an address on Jamaica, in which he showed 
that the sugar industry there is hopelessly gone, but 
that there is a bright future in the banana industry. 
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“The credit for the development of this belongs 
to the Americans, and it is American energy and 
capital which are at present transforming the north 
and east sides of the island. But British firms are 
joining in the combination, and the organization of 
direct steamer lines from Kingston to Bristol and 
Manchester makes it already possible to put the 
fruit on the market actually fifteen days after it 
leaves the tree, and this will ere long be reduced to 
eleven days.” 

The Leeward Islands comprise Antigua 
(with Barbuda and Redonda), St. Kitts-Nevis 
(St. Christopher and Nevis, with which is asso- 
ciated Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, the 
Virgin Islands (St. Thomas, St. John, and St. 
Croix belonging to Denmark, Crab Island 
belonging to Spain, the rest of the group 
belonging to Great Britain), and Som- 
brero (a small island not attached adminis- 
tratively to any other). They lie between 
Porto Rico and the Windward Islands farther 
south. The seat of government is at Antigua. 

The dissatisfaction with the British Govern- 
ment which has found expression in Jamaica 
exists also in Trinidad. The people have 
been very uneasy over the bad condition of 
the sugar industry, and the question of severing 
relations with England has been much dis- 
cussed. 

A serious riot recently occurred in Port of Spain, 
the mobattempting to burn the Government building 
because the Government had refused to withdraw 
an ordinance concerning the new waterworks, to 
protest against which several public meetings had 
been held. A disease resembling small-pox has 
been epidemic on the island of late (as also to some 
extent on the islands of Jamaica and St. Vincent). 

The Venezuelan civil war goes 

IN SOUTH , . 
AMERICA clattering on. According to the 
dispatches, engagements between 
the Revolutionists and the Government forces 
occur from time to time, the latter being usually 
victorious. A decisive battle seems to be im- 
possible in a country where combatants act, 
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with the success which comes from long 
experience, on the principle that “‘he who 
fights and runs away will live to fight another 
day.” 

A blockade of the Orinoco River, which might 
have led to new trouble with foreign powers, British 
interests, next to those of the United States, being 
predominant in the Orinoco section, was discon- 
tinued by the Government soon after it had been 
proclaimed. Next came a rather sensational 
resignation by President Castro which, by request of 
Congress, he withdrew, saying, “I resign myself to 
the new obligations imposed by my country, but only 
till the work of pacifying the nation shall be com- 
pleted.”” His granting of the petition of General 
Andrade, the former President, for permission to 
return to Venezuela is regarded as an additional 
indication of the collapse of the Matos revolution. 

The Colombian Congress will soon assemble 
and take action upon the Panama treaty. 
The elections early in March were followed 
later by a break in the Cabinet. General Fer- 
nandez, the War Minister, has become Premier 
and assumed control of the finance depart- 
ment. Permission has been given a British 
mining company to build a railroad from Cana 
(the Espiritu Santo mines) to the River Guira, 
traversing the richest auriferous lands of the 
isthmus. 

Uruguay has had a revolution. It began 
on March 16; it ran its course in a week; peace 
was signed between the Government and the 
rebels on the 22d. The historian of that 
revolution will record that it was caused by the 
dissatisfaction of the white party with the new 
President (Ordonez) and his appointments; 
that the rebels (eight thousand or so) destroyed 
a railroad and threatened an attack upon 
Montevideo, the capital; and that the peace 
arrangements left the position of the Govern- 
ment and the whites virtually the same as 
before the outbreak. Uruguay is not so long 
about a ‘‘revolution”’ as are some others of the 


South American republics. 


Affairs in Europe 


Among the changes going on in 

GREAT BRITAIN o.s t# . 
AND inELANDs CTeat Britain which excite the 
queries of the thoughtful is the 
growth of the Cabinet together with the 
decline of Parliament, especially of the House 
of Commons. The shrinkage of the power of 
the Crown, its transference to a cabinet which 
has reached the unwieldy maximum of twenty 
members, is apparent to common observation. 
Not so evident to all is t e gradual decline of 
the House of Commons. ‘‘To the outer eye,”’ 
says a writer in the International Quarterly, 





‘‘the House of Commons seems to be at the 
apex of its power,’’ but the following facts are 


significant: 

Foreign affairs are remote from parliamentary 
control; for many years the Foreign Secretary has 
not satin the Commons. Moreover, an increasingly 
large proportion of the British Empire itself is quite 
outside the sphere of Parliament. Most of the vast 
machinery of government is in the hands of Orders 
in Council of which Parliament ‘‘rarely knows any- 
thing.”’ During the South African war, Parliament 
was largely kept in ignorance of important facts. 
Even Cabinet members are often kept in the dark, 
for the development of the committee system has 
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led to a concentration of practical power in the hands 
of two or three ministers. Another development in 
English politics which gravely qualifies the power of 
the Commons as the effective organ of democracy is 
the decline of the party system and the fact that the 
House of Lords has come to represent not merely 
a revising and moderating influence in the state, but 
a permanent intrenchment of conservatism and of 
the almost identical landlord interest. “‘In this 
respect the constitution is practically at a deadlock, 
for it is impossible to see how in future any Liberal 
vovernment can exist or flourish.’’ Furthermore, 
the House of Commons has developed tendencies 
which reduce its seriousness and narrow its power. 
Its membership is largely composed of young and 
inexperienced men, chosen on the melodramatic 
issue of the late war, and belonging more to the 
world of fashion or speculative business than to 
political life. ‘They rarely attend the Chamber, 
except to vote or cheer their leader in a sensational 
debate. ‘The abler members are said to be de- 
pressed by the growing levity of the House and the 
indisposition to master the arts of parliamentary 
government.’ In the height of the London season 
the House of Commons is the gayest resort in town, 
and though serious members hold aloof from the 
junketings they sensibly affect its tone and its power 
of work.”” There are also other things which show 
the “slackening of the parliamentary fiber’? which 
is attended by a dramatic change in the constitution 
of Parliament itself. Under the closure, the power 
of free, if sometimes random, speech is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Perhaps the most remarkable and 
sinister change now taking place is that which tends 
to make the Speaker the instrument of the dominant 
influence and more the master of the House than its 
servant. In moments of extreme disorder he may 
now suddenly terminate a session without question 
put. “It is remarkable that this power which, 
during the struggle with Charles I., was forcibly 
denied him, on the ground that to the House alone 
belonged the function of adjourning itself, was this 
year yielded without serious protest.’’ A growing 
indifference to parliamentary proceedings is notice- 
able in the country, and the great papers are 
“ceasing to report Parliament with care.” The 
conclusion appears inevitable that, whether or not 
counter influences may yet reverse the tendency, at 
present the House of Commons is declining as the 
central force in the British Constitution. 


Gibraltar is a conundrum to the English. 

“We are spending five or’six millions on Gib- 
raltar,”” says a writer in the Fortnightly Review: 
“as to the advisability of which expenditure experts 
hold very divergent opinions.” 

In a report made to the Government in 1884 
it was demonstrated that the fortress was 
seriously deficient in case of war. The great 
works initiated in 1895 on the west front of the 
Rock to remedy the defects, are now declared 
to be misplaced and ‘‘a sad and costly mis- 
take.’”” Some regard the Rock as to-day of 
little value save ‘‘as a means of barter’’ for 
some more effective point on the Moroccan 
coast (as Ceuta) or the island of Minorca in the 
Mediterranean. As a port of shelter and a 
base of supply Gibraltar is doubtless of value, 
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in possible circumstances, but 1t can never 
command the Straits (the distance is thirteen 
miles from Europa Point to the nearest place 
on the African coast) by virtue of its strength 
as afortress. ‘‘It has never been regarded by 
sensible people as capable of preventing the 
juncture of the French Northern and the Medi- 
terranean squadrons.’’ That would have to 
be done by fleets, without which Gibraltar is 
of little significance, its strategic value being 
small. It is merely a polite bow to the Rock 
to call it ‘‘the key to the Mediterranean.”’ 
And as a mere naval base, it is affirmed to be 
of less value than Minorca. It does not fur- 
nish protection for ships at anchor. The present 
harbor on the west of the Rock could be 
reached by long-range guns from the Spanish 
mainland. The construction of a safe anchor- 
age on the east side would involve the build 
ing of an immense breakwater in very deep 
soundings. But the Spanish island of Min- 
orca offers in the magnificent harbor of Port 
Mahon great facilities for docks secure from 
attack. 


We present a map reproduced from the London 
Graphic, which says: “It is just two years since Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, M.P., first drew attention to the 
dangers to which the works on the western side of 
the Rock would be exposed in time of war from long- 
range artillery fire from the Spanish shore, which 
describes a semicircle to the west of Gibraltar at a 
distance nowhere exceeding 9,500 yards. Mr. 
Bowles, at the same time, advocated the superiority 
of the eastern side for the construction of a harbor, 
and his contention is partly borne out by the report 
just issued, although the Commissioners are careful 
to state that even here part of the work could be 
enfiladed from the hills to the north of Linea, though 
the proposed dock could only be attacked from the 
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sea. The scheme put forward comprises: (1) A 
main breakwater, 11,000 feet in length, with a spur 
300 feet long, projecting on its landward side at a 
point 1,000 feet from its southern end. (2) A 
southern breakwater, 1,800 feet in length. (3) A 
graving dock, 700 feet long, with an entrance 95 feet 
wide and a depth of 38 feet over the sill at low water. 
(4) Quays and quay walls to the southward of the 
proposed dock. (5) The enlargement of the existing 
tunnel, and its extension up to the proposed dock. 
The water area of the new harbor would be 466 acres, 
and with a very little dredging it would accommo- 
date at least twenty-four battleships, twelve cruisers 
and a number of gunboats and destroyers. A double 
line of railway would be laid through the enlarged 
tunnel and extended along the entire length of the 
breakwaters, which would thus be placed in direct 
communication with the storehouses and workshops 
of both the eastern and western yards. 

The unpopular alliance with Germany in the 
Venezuelan matter has operated much to tke 
disadvantage of the Balfour government. 
Recent by-elections at Woolwich and Rye 
went against the Government. Mr. Balfour 
has been represented as gradually losing con- 
trol of his supporters. The trenchant attacks 
by Liberal orators on the condition of the army 
and navy and the enormous estimates for the 
coming year, have kept the Government on an 
embarrassing defensive. The fourth party, 
under the lead of Winston Churchill, is adding 
to its members. The new Education Act is 
not working smoothly. And Mr. Chemberlain’s 
return from South Africa, while regarded as a 
fortunate thing for the ‘‘rattled’ Conserva- 
tives needing a masterful leadership, has 
prompted the prophecy that the present min- 
istry will not long sustain itself. It is affirmed 
that the fortunes of Mr. Balfour are largely 
dependent on the présent Irish Land Bill. The 
Irish Nationalists, in sympathy with the Edu- 
cation Act and pleased with the outlook for 
Ireland, refrain from voting against the Gov- 
ernment. The Land Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons on March 25 by Mr. 
Wyndham, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

It proposes a free grant of $60,000,000 and pro- 
vides that tenants wi!l pav three and one-quarter 
per cent. interest on loans from the Government; 
that untenanted farms will be sold to tenants under 
the supervision of a commission. The advances to 
tenants are limited to $2,500 in the congested dis- 
tricts and $5,000 elsewhere. Mr. Wyndham said 
$750,000,000 could safely be advanced on Irish land, 
but he thought the scheme would not involve $500,- 
000,000. The bill becomes effective November 1, 
1903. The feeling expressed by the London Times 
in the following quotation has been prominent in 
the comments of all the English papers: “If the 
Irish landlords and tenants consider that Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s plan satisfies to a reasonable extent the expec- 
tations that were aroused a few months ago, we do 
not believe that the people of the United Kingdom 

will show a niggardly spirit in giving the financial 
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aid needed to forward an honest and earnest attempt 
to remove a grave difficulty in the path of imperial 
policy.” 

The price of consols in England has fallen 
lower than at any previous time for thirty 
years. This is not surprising in view of the 
facts that the Colonial Secretary proposes to 
lend $150,000,000 for tke rehabilitation of the 
Boer states, and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
proposes to give outright to that ‘‘most dis- 
tressful country”’ the sum of $60,000,000 and 
to lend $500,000,o00 more.—A sad event in 
March was the suicide in Paris of Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Hector MacDonald, against whom 
charges based on immoral acts were filed some 
time ago.—Shamrock III., Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
new challenger for America’s cup, was launched 
at Glasgow on March 17.—Dr. Bradley, former 
Dean of Westminster, died in London on 
March 12. Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, died 
on the 22d.—It is stated that Mrs. Maybrick, 
the American woman who was convicted at 
Liverpool in 1889 on the charge of poisoning 
her husband, James Maybrick, at Aigburth, 
with arsenic, and whose sentence of death was 
commuted to penal servitude for life, will be 
released in 1904.—The British Admiralty has 
decided to establish a new naval station at St. 
Margaret’s Hope, on the north side of the 
Firth of Forth.—On March 30, King Edward 
started for a trip on the Continent.—The popu- 
lation oi Greater London is now 6,581,372. 





While the Catholic party is faring 
hard in France it seems to be 
gaining ground in Germany. And 
yet the Government proposal to repeal the law 
which excludes the Jesuit- from Germany has 
met with a storm of disappruval. The contest 
is said to involve Chancellor von Bilow’s prom- 
ise to the Center party to do his best to readmit 
the Jesuits in return for the party’s support of 
the Ministry’s tariff measures. The Catholic 
authorities are making strenuous efforts to 
keep the children of Catholic parents out of 
the public schools. 

The agitation against duelling still continues, the 
Socialist leaders being especially outspoken in the 
matter. Herr Bebel declares that all the military 
courts and even the Kaiser regard duelling as neces- 
sary in the army, despite public opinion and the 
action of the Reichstag against the practice. 

Lotteries have a definite place in the finance sys- 
tems of most of the German states, the total revenue 
therefrom amounting to more than twelve million 
dollars. Ina recent debate in the Prussian Diet all 
the speakers opposed the lottery principle, but only 
one advocated the abolition of the state lottery. 
That yields Prussia something like $2,500,000 a year. 

According to the census for 1900, issued not long 
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ago, it appears that the number of Catholics has 
increased in a greater proportion than the number of 
Protestants, while the increase in Judaism as com- 
pared to the Christian confessions has been very 
small. The Protestants numbered 35,231,104 in 
1900, aS against 31,026,810 in 1890, or an increase of 
of 13.6 per cent.; while the Catholics numbered 
20,327,913 iN 1900, as against 17,674,921 in 1890, or 
an increase of 15 per cent. The number of profess- 
ing Jews has only increased from 567,884 to 586,948, 
which gives a percentage of 3.4. Of every 1,000 
persons in the German Empire, 625 are Protestants, 
361 Catholics, ten Jews, and four of different or 
undetermined religious creeds. 

Since 1891 the mileage of German railways has 
increased nearly thirty per cent. 


The French Chamber continues to 
support the Combes government 
in the policy which looks to the 
termination of the existence of the religious 
teaching orders and the substitution of a sys- 
tem of Government schools. The Chamber 
has also passed a vote against the authorization 
of preaching orders. Among the orders thus 
expelled from France is that of the English 
Passionists, who have been maintaining in 
Paris a church for especially English and 
American Catholics. A motion introduced 
into the Senate by a Radical Socialist, ordering 
suppression of the credits of the Ministry of 
Public Worship. was defeated by a large 
majority, but its introduction is significant of 
the growth of the opinion once expressed by 
Archbishop Ireland that separation of Church 
and State in France would be good for the 
church in France, as it is in America. 


FRANCE. 


Russia does not want war—at 
least not at present; her pro- 
gramme is political, industrial an 


RUSSIA. 


social reform. The Czar’s decree, issued in 
March in commemoration of the anniversary 
of the birthday of Alexander IT], is character- 
ized as the most significant act of state since the 
emancipation of the serfs. It declares for free- 
dom of religion throughout the Czar’s domin- 
ions, the establishing, to some degree, of local 
self-government, and the making of other con- 
cessions to the village communities. Whether 
it effectually provides for these things remains 
tobe seen. It is conjectured that the cecree is 
the outcome of the clash of two factions headed 
the one by M. Witte, the Minister of Finance, 
favoring liberal reforms, especially among the 
agricultural classes, and the other by M. de 
Plehve, Minister of the Interior, sharply oppos- 
ing such reforms. 

“On ascending the throne of our ancestors,”’ runs 
the Imperial decree, “‘by the providence of God, we 
made a solemn vow before the Almighty and our 
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conscience to guard sacredly the centuries-old 
pillars of Russian power and to dedicate our life to 
the service of our beloved fatherland in indefatigable 
solicitude for our subjects.” Further along the gist 
of the matter thus comes out: ‘“ While remaining 
strongly opposed to any violation of the normal 
course of national life, and having confidence that all 
will loyally discharge their local duties, we are irrev- 
ocably decided to satisfy the needs for which the 
state has become ripe, and have deemed it expedient 
to strengthen and decree the undeviating observance 
of the principles of tolerance laid down by the funda- 
mental laws of the Russian Empire, which, recog- 
nizing the Orthodox Church as the ruling one, grant 
to all our subjects of other religions and to all foreign 
persuasions freedom of creed and worship in accord- 
ance with other rites, and we are further resolved to 
continue the active carrying out of measures for the 
improvement of the material position of the ortho- 
dox rural clergy, while enabling them to take a 
larger share in intellectual and public life. In 
accordance with impending measures for the con- 
solidation of the national economy, the efforts of the 
state credit institutions and especially the nobles’ 
and peasants’ banks should be directed to strength- 
ening and developing the welfare and fundamental 
pillars of Russian village life, and that of the local 
nobility and peasantry. These principles marked 
out by us for the revision of the laws of the rural 
population are, to be referred to the provincial 
government councils... In this work the funda- 
mental principle of the inviolability of com- 
munal property is to be maintained, while at 
the same time means are to be found to render it 
easier for the individual to sever connections with 
the community to which he belongs, if he so desires. 
Without delay measures must be taken to release 
the peasants from the present burdensome liability 
of forced labor. Thorough reform is to be effected 
in the provincial governments and district admin- 
istrations by the local representatives, while atten- 
tion will be devoted to securing closer cooperation 
between the ccmmunal authorities and parochial 
trustees of the orthodox churches wherever possible.”’ 

Though the Jewish faith is not specifically men- 
tioned in this document, it is generally believed that 
the liberty granted to ‘all creeds” is intended to 
include the Jews. 

Rioting still continues in various parts of 
Russia. Is all that to be stopped by the exe- 
cution of the Czar’s decree? A denial of the 
truth of the extreme reports of the suffering 
from famine in Finland is credited to Dr. 
Reuter, a lecturer of the University of Helsing- 
fors, who has been making a tour of the coun- 
try under direction of the Finnish National 
Relief Committee. He says, however, that 
untold suffering would have occurred had it not 
been for the relief given. 


Considerable money is yet needed 

MISCELLANEOUS to relieve the famine sufferers in 
Northern Sweden, but members 

of the Riksdag have expressed disapproval 
of the sensational descriptions of the situation 
which have appeared in some American papers 
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and which are so humiliating to Sweden.— 
The Swedish Government has under con- 
sideration the substitution of electricity for 
steam on the railways.—In Holland serious 
railroad strikes have led the Government to 
increase the garrisons in the great cities and 
to introduce legislation of an exceedingly dras- 
tic nature. It is said that the present troubles 
are not so much produced by questions of 
shorter hours and more pay as they are “‘a 
direct du 1 between capital and labor; a test 
of labor’s capacity for solidarity and powers of 
combination.’’-—The Belgium King has lately 
been ‘‘under fire’’ in Parliament, from Socialist 
sources, for the use of Belgium capital in the 
furtherance of his foreign projects and in con- 
nection with the Congo Free State. His 
Chinese speculations are also said to have 
injured the prestige of this ‘‘most capitalistic 
of all capitalist kings,” as the Socialists call 
him.—A grave situation has developed in the 
university towns of Spain, where (as is alleged) 
the brutal treatment of students has created 


The Chinese themselves and for- 
CHINA eign visitors as well have -re- 
marked the great power of 
recuperation shown in China since the suppres- 
sion of the Boxer insurrection. During 1go1 
the revenues were larger than in any previous 
year, excepting 1899. The value of both 
imports and exports has been but once 
exceeded. Railways have been making ex- 
cellent progress. The steamboat business on 
the Yangtse is constantly increasing. At Han- 
kow, the head «f navigation for ocean vessels, 
the productiveness of the large iron works kas 
increased under the direction of foreign < uper- 
intendents. In the lower Yangtse Valley the 
flood of 1901 surpassed anything of the kind 
known for forty years, but the increased trade 
in other parts «f the empire more than made 
up for the deficiency there. The amount cf 
shipping at Shanghai, the greatest center of 
Chinese trade, during the same year, was 
nearly eleven million tons, three-fifths as 
large as that of London, the greatest port in 
the world. 

The three great ports of Southeast China, Amoy, 
Swatow and Fuchow, have altogether only about 
one-half as much tonnage of shipping as that of 
Shanghai. Canton, the greatest port of South 
China, has only a little over one-third as much 
sea business as that of Shanghai; but the rivers that 
spread out from Canton are navigable, and a very 
large inland business is done on them. 


It has been said that the three great enemies 
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intense resentment against the Government. 
Conflicts between students and police have 
occurred at Salamanca where,on April 4, the 
bodies of three students were interre1 with 
much solemnity. Cries of ‘‘Down with the 
Bourbons!”’ are heard in the stTeets of Madrid. 
—In Switzerland, a national plebiscite has 
resulted in the adoption of the new protection- 
ist customs tariff by a vote of 329,000 to 222,- 
ooo. The new tariff will increase the cost of 
living and compel the hotels to raise their 
prices to tourists. It is chiefly directed against 
American meats, and will greatly reduce 
American imports.—The Roumanian Senate 
appears still strongly anti-Jewish. By a large 
majority it has refused to sanction a bill, 
recently voted by the Lower Chamber, in favor 
of the naturalization of two Jews born in the 
country.—Riots occurred in the Hungarian 
capital, Budapest, during March, in protest 
against the Government’s military bills. Stu- 
dents were especially prominent in these 
demonstrations. 





of the supreme government in China are 
famine, provincial autonomy, and rebellion. 
The rebellion now going on in the South is an 
uprising against the oppression of rulers. The 
Cantonese have always been hostile to the 
present dynasty. Recent reports have told 
of a vast plot to waylay and murder mandarins 
and high officials and sack portions of the 
city of Canton. The provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi were full of threatened 
perils. Piracy was on the increase on the 
West River, and launches with European offi- 
cers were ordered to patrol the river. The 
Government is said to have thirty thousand 
men under arms, commanded by Tang, who 
saw active service in the war between China 
and Japan. 

Dispatches early in March stated that the South- 
ern tribes had thrown in their lot with the rebels in 
Kwangsi, that the first blow of the greater move- 
ment of the revolution would have been struck at 
Canton on the night preceding the Chinese New Year 
had it not been for a European detective at Hong 
Kong, whose timely tip prevented the outbreak. 


Leung Kai Chow, the reformer, has come to 
America not, it is affirmed, to collect funds for 
the revolution in Southern China and to ship 
arms and ‘ammunition thither, but in the 
interests of the Chinese Reform Association. 

The object of this society is “to organize 
public schools and establish Chinese daily papers, 
to organize clubs to translate foreign books into 
our language for the enlightenment of the people, 
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to send students to colleges, to release the present 
Emperor to this throne again, and to have a con- 
gress in our country like this country and England, 
that the people might have some voice in the polit- 
ical affairs. Then the foreign missionaries and 
travelers will have more protection in traveling 
over the country, and there shall be no more Boxer 
movement.” 

According to recent despatches, China is 

about to restore the navy that was shattered 
at the time of the war with Japan.—It was 
reported from London March 19 that gloomy 
reports were reaching Peking from nearly 
every province in China in consequence of the 
hardships induced by the decline in the value 
of silver—The people bitterly condemn the 
taxes levied to pay for the annual Imperial 
visit to the Western tombs in April; the Court 
on this occasion numbering some 9,000 per- 
sons.—A strong conspiracy is reported to pre- 
vent Chang Chih Tung, one of the progressive 
Yangtse Viceroys and head of the Ministry of 
Commerce, from coming to Peking and wit- 
nessing the condition of Government affairs 
at the capital.—The students at the Imperial 
University threaten to revolt because of the 
adoption of the Japanese language in that 
institution.—Labor is so scarce in Peking that 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining efficient 
workmen for the erection of new Legation 
buildings. 
The revised election returns do 
not materially change the situa- 
tion in Japan, as _ heretofore 
stated. The Liberal Party, led by Marquis 
Ito, is in the ascendancy. The rumored 
forced resignation of the Ministry seems im- 
probable, and the present indications are that 
the Cabinet intends to avoid any serious issue 
during the Parliamentary session which begins 
in May. The reduced support given to the 
Ministerialist Party indicates that a great ma- 
jority of the electorate is not in sympathy 
with the economic policy of the Government. 

The principal topic to engage the attention of 
the new Parliament is that of the finances of the 
Empire. For years Japan has been wanting in 
sufficient revenue. The indemnity which she has 
teceived in consequence of the war with China is 
now exhausted. A loan of $25,000,000 was obtained 
in London not long since. Between the indisposi- 
tion to create a huge foreign debt and the restive- 
ness of the Japanese people under heavy taxation, 
the problem before Parliament is a difficult one. 

Reports from Tokio during March stated 
that 150,000 people were starving in the 
northwest provinces of the country. Euro- 
peans and Americans led the way in providing 
subscriptions for relief.—The Fifth Great 
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National Industrial Exhibition of Japan is held 
in Osaka, the wealthiest city of the Empire, 
from March 1 till July 31.—The Government 
has appropriated* $400,000 for an exhibit at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


A writer in the National Review 
makes a survey of the record 
of the present Viceroy of In- 
dia, Lord Curzon. He has had to deal with 
hard conditions, in view of the great famine 
which, beginning scarcely four months after 
his arrival in India, has directly afflicted a 
population of sixty millions and an area of 
four hundred thousand square miles. 

It at one-quarter, or perhaps one-third, 
of the total agricultural production of the Indian 
world, to the estimated value of fifty millions ster- 
It killed at least four millions of cattle, the 
working capital of the agricultural classes. Cholera, 
dysentery and famine were the familar furies attend- 
ant upon it. During its course the deaths from all 
causes were one million and a quarter above the 
normal rate. 

It is admitted that mistakes were made in 
dealing with the conditions created by the 
famine, yet it is claimed that, on the whole, 
it will be admitted that there has never 
been a famine ‘‘where the distress has been 
more amply or swiftly relieved, or where 
the Government and its officers have given 
themselves with a more whole-hearted devo- 
tion to the saving of life and the service of the 
people.”’ The list of reforms upon which the 
Viceroy has worked during the past two years 
is given as follows: 

Two reforms for the frontier; two for the civil 
service; a stable currency; more railways; more 
irrigation; a cure for agricultural indebtedness; a 
reduction of the telegraphic rate to Europe; the 
preservation of archzological remains; educational 
reform; and, twelfth, reform of the police. In addi- 
tion to this leading list there is a secondary cata- 
logue of six, viz.: Fiscal reform; the scientific propa- 
gation of agriculture; agricultural banks; better 
assessments; the fostering of native handicrafts; 
and industrial exploitation in general, Even this 
double range does not exhaust Lord Curzon’s admir- 
able intentions. ‘‘There are,” he has said, “other 
subjects of which I prefer not to speak at present.” 
Sir Robert Peel used to say that he could undertake 
only one reform at a time, yet Lord Curzon, with 
but two and a half years of office to run, was so bold 
as to place on his anvil every bolt and of the 
administration of an empire compared with which 
that of Rome itself might be termed provincial. 

London despatches have stated that in view 
of the Russian commercial and political activ- 
ity in Northern Persia, Lord Curzon and 
General Kitchener are both anxious that the 
defense of the Indian frontier be placed on a 
thoroughly effective footing. The Home Gov- 
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ernment has been advised that in view of the 
grave situation in Persia, no reduction in the 
heavy army estimates should be permitted. 
The Commonwealth of Australia 
is a ship tossed in a troubled sea, 
and cries are heard which even 
suggest the danger of foundering. This is the 
sensational extreme. But must there be alter- 
ation of the Constitution, structural changes of 
government, in order to prevent disaster? The 
wrestling of virile forces that is inseparable 
from a new national organization, and the 
alarming expensiveness of the Commonwealth 
in view of economic conditions, have produced 
situations that weigh heavily upon Australian 
statesmen. Federation (consummated at the 
beginnirg of 1901) raised great expectations of 
vast and immediate material benefits which 
have not been realized. People generally do 
not agree with the poet that ‘‘ disappointment 
is the hand of a friend.’’ It has been unfor- 
tunate that a vast and prolonged drought has 
smitten wide areas of the country in the early 
days of its great venture, and that the necessary 
adjustments of finance should I ave to be made 
at such a time. One of the consequences is 
that the charge of extravagance in the Govern- 
ment has been loud in the land, In the con- 
flict of. parties cries for higher taxation and 
retrenchment have both been heard. Reduc- 
tion of public expenditures has been accom- 
plished to a considerable extent. Some re- 
formers attribute to the Commonwealth all 
their woes, and advocate a dissolution of the 
Federal union. Others would abolish state 
government entirely and grant plenary powers 
to the Commonwealth Parliament. Neither 
of these courses, however, is represented by 
any effective body of public opinion. 

In a luminous survey of the situation published in 
the Annals of the American Academy, W. Harrison 
Moore, of Melbourne, points out the special reasons 
which appear to make unification undesirable and 
impracticable. ‘‘The very divergent conditions in 
the several parts of Australia would make uni- 
formity of law and administration impossible unless 
flexibility and adaptability were sacrificed. To pro- 
vide for the divergent conditions would involve loss 
of popular control, and would substitute bureau- 
cratic government. And it isin just this vast public 
service that Australia already finds one of its great- 
est political problems.” 


French Indo-China is to-day a 
federation, without uniformity, 
yet presenting a sort of political 
financial and administrative unification, made 
up of Anam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Tong- 
king, and that portion of the Laos territory 
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which has been under French protectorate 


since 1893. 

The capital of Laos is Luang Prabang. The cost 
of administering this territory is shared, though not 
equally, by Cochin-China, Tongking, and Anam. 
Tongking was annexed to France in 1884. Hanoi 
(an agglomeration of villages) is the chief town. In 
Cochin-China the towns of Saigon and Cholon have 
been formed into municipalities. The two chief 
towns of Cambodia are Pnom Penh and Kampot. 
The capital of Anam is Hué. The ports of Turane, 
Qui Nhon and Xuan Day are open to European 
commerce. An article in the Paris Illustration, 
translated for Public Opinion, states that the condi- 
tion of the different countries may be summed up by 
saying that Cochin-China is at an age of full develop- 
ment, Tongking is in its second youth, Anam is in its 
first — Cambodia is in a state of adolescence, 
and Laos is still in its infancy, these ccmparisons 
being made with reference, naturally, to a colonial 
state of development. There is a general budget of 
the entire federation and a local budget for each 
country. The increase of commercial interests in 
Indo-China has been considerable in recent years 
and has to do with every sort of ccmmodity. There 
are three cotton factories in the cities of Hanoi, 
Haiphong, and Nam-Dinh, which have a totalfof 
50,000 spindles, and are supplied entirely from the 
cotton grown in the colony. At the present time 
Indo-China gives great promise as an agricultural 
country. 
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Affairs in Africa 


The conditions which produced 
the rebellion of the Berber tribes 
are chronic. How far the move- 
ment headed by the Pretender may be an 
extreme Western outbreak of a vast Moham- 
medan organization against the foreign inva- 
sion of Africa, an organization said to extend 
all through Northern Africa, and to be not 
without support in Asia and even on the Bos- 
phorus, it is not possible to say, but, happily, 
the movement seems to have spent the most of 
its force—unless the report which came in the 
dispatches at the end of March shall prove to 
be true, that the Pretender has ‘‘rolled back 
the tice of war,’’ and captured Fez. 


Only a few days before, it was “officially an- 
nounced’”’ that the rebellion had ended, and that the 
Sultan was disbanding the irregular troops. The 
Tangier correspondent of the London Times, how- 
ever, represented the situation as far from satis- 
factory. The Pretender was still at large; the 
Government troops had failed to retake Teza (east 
of Fez, and the place where the Pretender issued his 
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incendiary proclamation last fall); the Government 
had not attempted to punish the rebel tribes; and 
the Sultan was surrounded by intriguers. 


The British Colonial Secretary 
having returned to England, de- 
clared on March 20 that he found 
no trace of vindictiveness among the Boers, 
and that the Boer leaders will be as loyal to 
the new government as they were to the old. 
Already a hundred thousand, Boers have been 
repatriated, and the new colonies are receiving 
the remarkable aggregate of seventy-five mill- 
ion dollars toward the expenses of their 
resettlement. And Mr. Chamberlain, not with- 
out reason, largely gets the credit for all this. 
So also for the generous treatment to be 
accorded South Africa in coming days, he will 
receive ‘‘the lion’s share”’ of the credit. For 
no man in England better knows than he, and 
no one is more skillful in acting upon the 
knowledge, that the vital connection of South 
Africa with the Empire must be kept up in the 
same way as it is kept up in the cases of Aus- 
tralia and Canada—by ‘‘minimizing depend- 
ence and enlarging the scope of local freedom.”’ 


Early in March the Cape Town correspondent of 
the London Times stated that Mr. Hoffmeyer, the 
Afrikander Bond leader, had published a circular in 
fulfillment of his promise to Mr. Chamberlain to 
appeal to the Cape Dutch. In this document he 
points out that the community is too small to be 
divided into two hostile camps on account of the war 
without grievous injury to the whole. : 

It is announced that the ten leading financial 
groups operating on the Rand estimate that they 
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will incur an additional capital expenditure of 
$250,000,000 during the next decade. Upon the 
eventual solution of the labor question, however, 
depends the successful prosecution of mining. It is 
said that natives are coming in at an increased rate, 
and those already on the ground are becoming more 
industrious. ‘‘The problem will be gradually solved 


‘by patient, skillful management and not violent 


remedies—such as the disguised slavery of the 
Kaffir or the importation of droves of Asiatic 
coolies. Soeventually the phrase—tantamount toa 
proverb—that ‘whites will supply the brains and 
blacks the muscle’ will be fulfilled, a peaceful 
revolution consummated and a great industry firmly 
established.” The question of Chinese laborers for 
the Transvaal, however, is being investigated. At 
this writing, two commissioners are en route from 
cerrememee ae | to California to inquire into the con- 
ditions of Chinese labor in that State. Against 
“forced labor’’ (virtual slavery) in South Africa, 
articles by leaders of public opinion are being pub- 
lished in the London prints. 

Operations have been resumed in Somaliland 
against the ‘‘Mad Mullah”’ who last year pro- 
claimed a jehad, a holy war, for the expulsion 
of the white infidels. 

The British military operations in Nigeria 
are said by London prints to be necessitated 
not only by the lawlessness of the Emir of Kano, 
but also by the operations of the French on the 
Northern frontier. It has been declared that 
the effective occupation of the entire Nigerian 
territory should be completed by England 
without further delay. 

The capture of Kano, the principal town of north- 
ern Nigeria, by the British soldiery under Colonel 
Morland, was regarded with much satisfaction in 
England. The Emir, who has never recognized 
British authority, fled with his followers toward the 
North. Says the London Public! Opinion: ‘‘Sir 
Frederick Lugard (the British High Commissioner) 
will see that the new Emir whom he will place upon 
the throne does not follow in the footsteps of him 
who has just been driven out. The importance of 
the capture, apart from the humanitarian side, is 
twofold. It will give Kano an opportunity of re- 
viving the native commerce and industry for which 
it was famous throughout the Sudan, and it will rob 
France of further ground of complaint at the condi- 
tion of things prevailing within the British border 
line.” And now, according to the dispatches, 
Sokoto in the Northwest (see map last month, page 
404) has also fallen into the hands of the British, and 
in the words of the London Graphic, ‘‘the whole 
country may be regarded as comprised in an admin- 
istration closely resembling that of India, and not 
less fruitful of social happiness and prosperity.” 

The Uganda railway, which was opened near 
the close of last year, is said by the French 
explorer, Michel, to secure to Great Britain 
complete suzerainty over the regions traversed. 

The line extends from Mombasa on the Indian 
Ocean to Port Florence on Lake Victoria Nyanza, a 
distance of 580 miles. 
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This is the age of scientific 
invention. The great natural 
forces of the earth, the sea, and 
air have been circumvented by man and have 
become his hirelings. But man has largely 
brought his inventive mind to nature in the 
interests of industrial progress. To conquer 
nature’s powers for the sake of man himself 
and his infirmities is infinitely more human 
and of a deeper pur- 


MILLER REESE 
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deaf friend that first instigated the researches 
that later bore such fruit. His college vaca- 
tions were spent in the machine shops of 
Mobile. At the outbreak of the war with 
Spain Mr. Hutchison’s researches were tem 
porarily interfered with, as he was appointed 
a chief engineer in the United States Light- 
house Department. At the close of the war 
he returned to his studies and brought (the 

instrument to its pres- 





port. The remarkable 
invention by Mr. Miller 
Reese Hutchison of an 
acousticon, which en- 
ables the deaf to hear, 
is a noble contribution 
to this worthy cause. 
Henceforth the deaf 
shall awaken from their 
night of stillness and 
listen to the great and 
ever-varying sounds of 
the world. The acous- 
ticon is a practical in- 
strument. It consists 
of three pieces —a 
small storage battery, 
atransmitter which col- 
lects the sounds about 
the room and transmits 
them to the ear-piece, 
and the ear-piece, 
which injects the 
sounds properly inten- 
sified into the ear. The 
sound is carried to the 
brain even if the drum 
be perforated or gone. 
The instrument is so 
delicate in its mechan- 
ism that even a whisper 
1s perfectly recorded by it and articulated. 
Mr. Hutchison is a very young man to 
have made such a contribution to science. He 
18 a Southerner by birth, and was educated 
in Alabama. He holds the degree of Elec- 
trical Mechanical Engineer from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. But it was before he 
entered the Polytechnic Institute that his 
attention was called to the idea of enabling the 
deaf to hear artificially. It was to help a 
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ent state of pérfection. 
It is planned to 
‘create a very large 
‘endowment fund, the 
{income of which: is 'to 
be devoted to the free 
treatment of the deaf 
poor. ‘A large‘institu- 
tion is likewise con- 
templated‘ ‘for the 
treatment of deaf 
jmutes who cannot 'be 
reached in }their 
homes. Branch offi- 
ces and agencies are 
to be opened in cities 
and towns throughout 
the country, and jex- 
pert teachers of the 
deaf will be supplied 
with instruments. In 
this wise, one of the 
most deserved of char- 
ities will be put into 
practical execution. 

In Mr. Hutchison’s 
laboratory some very 
pathetic scenes have 
taken place when deaf 
persons were brought 
in to be tested. Those 
who for the first time are enabled to hear are 
variously affected. Some faint and some are 
excited almost to hysteria. The scenes are 
often dramatic in their intensity. 

Because of his discovery Mr. Hutchison has 
been decorated and entertained abroad. He has 
been the recipient of especial honors from King 
Edward and his wife. These honors have been 
worthily bestowed, because it is not given to 
every man to besuch a benefactor to the race. 
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John Edward Redmond has been 
some twenty years in the House 
of Commons and his career there, 
both as leader of the Irish National party and 
as a prominent member of the opposition, 
has been full of interest. Mr. Stead thinks 
he is the only true leader of the opposition 
in Parliament, as Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has his hands full trying to prevent his 
own Liberals from splitting up into sections. 
John Redmond comes of a family dis- 
tinguished in the history of Parliament. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
studied law, was called to the bar, but did not 
practise in the profession. In 1881, he was 
elected to the House of Commons and became 
a member of the National party formed by 
Charles Stewart Parnell. His first position of 
note there was as one of the whips of the Irish 
National party, a position for which he was 
eminently qualified. His later experience as 
a clerk in the Vote Office made him a 
thorough master of parliamentary business. 
When the Parnell divorce case arose, and when 
Gladstone and the Liberal leaders declared it 
would be impossible to carry a measure of 
Home Rule if Parnell retained the leadership, 
a crisis arose in the Irish National Party. 
Parnell refused to resign, and of the small 
minority of his party that held with him, 
Redmond took the leading part and became 
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his foremost champion. Later, upon the death 
of Parnell, and due to the resignation of John 
Dillon from the leadership of the majority, the 
two factions of the Irish National party were 
reunited and Redmond was appointed leader. 
Under his guidance it became a powerful force 
in political life. The House of Commons has 
thoroughly recognized Redmond’s position and 
capacity. 

Added to his thorough insight and grasp of 
parliamentary business and procedure, John 
Redmond is one of the ablest orators and 
debaters in the House of Commons. Unlike 
the merely conversational order of address 
which characterizes most of the speeches in the 
House, Redmond’s speeches are marked by 
eloquence and style. Mr. Redmond has no 
faith in any English political party, and he 
intends to make English government in Ireland 
difficult and dangerous. 


The recent celebration of his 


AN ENGLISH §eightieth birthday last January, 
and his more recent  publi- 
cation of Man’s Place in the Universe, 


brings the name of Alfred Russel Wallace 


From London Black and White - 
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into unusual prominence. Dr. Wallace is one 
of the greatest scientists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He and Herbert Spencer are the only sur- 
vivors of that small band of English scien- 
tists, including Darwin, Huxley and Tvndall, 
who were responsible for and so ably de- 
fended the theory of natural selection. 

Of late years, and among popular writers, 
there has been some misapprehension in re- 
gard to Dr. Wallace’s connection with the 
theory of natural selection. He did not an- 
ticipate, but was the joint discoverer with 
Darwin of that epoch-making contribution 
to science. They arrived at the same result 
after years of separate study and research. 
Papers embodying their respective theories 
were ready at the same time before the Lin- 
nean Society in 1858, and shortly after were 
published in the journal of that society. 

Dr. Wallace’s suggestive paper on Man’s 
Place in the Universe deals with certain as- 
tronomical facts which. seek to make man 
central in the universe. Scientific thought 
does not entirely coincide with this theory, 
and Camille Flammarion and other conti- 
nental authorities have sought to refute it. 

Whether Dr. Wallace’s findings in this mat- 
ter are right or wrong can in no way detract 
from the scope of his genius, which has so 
many years and so many brilliant contribu- 
tions to the cause of science back of it. 

Dr. Wallace’s scientific studies and treatises 
are many. Besides his scientific publica- 
tions he has written works on social, political, 
and spiritualistic problems. In his special 
field his best known book is perhaps Dar- 
winism: An Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selections (1879). In this book he 
takes issue in part with some of the views 
enunciated by his co-laborer in Evolution, 
although he has not gone so far in his di- 
vergence of opinion as has Weismann in his 
germinal theory, which has revolutionized 
the old accepted idea of hereditarv and trans- 
mitted characteristics. 


The man most likely to succeed 
General Miles as head of the 
army next autumn seems at 
present writing Major-General Samuel B. M. 
Young. It is reported to be President Roose- 
velt’s announced intention to appoint him 
to the lieutenant-generalcy upon the retire- 
ment of General Miles, due to his arrival at 
the age limit. 

General Young has served in the army for 
almost forty-two years. He began his career 
as a private in the Twelfth Pennsylvania 
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Infantry in 1861 upon President Lincoln’s first 
call for volunteers. After Appomattox he was 
mustered out of the army with the rank of 
colonel and a record conspicuous for gallantry 
in action. The following year he entered the 


regular army as a second lieutenant of infantry. 
Upon the reorganization of the army, shortly 
afterward, he was promoted to a captaincy in 
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the Eighth Cavalry. Almost twenty-five years 
of service followed in the West, largely em- 
ployed in action against the Apaches and other 
Indian tribes. At the completion of this 
period, characterized by incessant toil and 
little chance of distinction, he was made a 
lieutenant-colonel. Upon the outbreak of the 
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war with Spain he had become a colonel. Due 
to the need for brigade commanders, he was 
assigned to a cavalry brigade under General 
Shafter. Fever, however, prevented him from 
actively participating in the Cuban campaign. 
Later, he was sent to the Philippines, where his 
efficient service in asserting American authority 
gained for him a major-generalship in the 
regular army. Returning to America in 1gor, 
he was appointed commander of the Depart- 
ment of California, and recently came into 
prominence as organizer of the new War 
College. 

Commanding in figure and soldierly in his 
actions, General Young is typical of the 
American officer. His appointment to the 
head of the army is indeed commensurate 
with his distinguished if not meteoric career. 
From an employee in a gas com- 
pany to owner and manager of a 
theater is. rather an uncommon 
spectacle, especially * when the man who 
rose from such humble origin has almost 
revolutionized the stage of the most artistic 
city in the world. Such is the extraordinary 
career of André Antoine, founder of the 
Thééire Libre and owner and manager of the 
Thédtre Antoine, Paris. 

In the commencement of 1887 Antoine 
had never acted in public, but was only one of 
a circle of amateurs who spent their leisure 
time in acting the ordinary stock pieces. 
Advising his comrades to produce the unacted 
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plays of unknown authors, the first perform- 
ance of March, 1887, was the result. It bore 
the simple inscription Le Théétre Libre, and 
the performance took place in the passage 
de l’Elysée des Beaux Arts. Of the four 
one-act pieces produced, Jacques Damour 
was accepted by the Odéon. The second per- 
formance, which followed some months later, 
was characterized by the production of La 
Nuit Bergamasque, by Emile Bergerat, and 
En Famille, by Oscar Metenier. This per- 
formance exhausted the funds of the newly 
founded theater. After two seasons of tire- 
less and devoted work on the part of Antoine, 
however, Le Thédire Libre became self- 
supporting, and after temporary quarters in 
many playhouses he was able to produce his 
plays in his own theater. 

This, very briefly, is the history of the 
movement from the standpoint of its attempt 
to seek public support. Its history from an 
artistic standpoint is more far-reaching. It 
was Antoine who first brought to the staging 
of plays a faculty for realism. It was he also 
who inaugurated the natural method of acting 
as distinguished from the traditional method. 
A great stage manager, he personally devotes 
himself to all the details of the staging of his 
plays. Other innovations brought about by 
him are new pieces, comfortable places, low 
prices, and an ensemble in the interpretation. 

On the programme of the Thédtre Libre 
will be found the following names: MM. 
Aubanel, Théodore de Banville, Leon Cladel, 
Duranty, Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, 
Ibsen, Catulle Mendes, Bjérnsterne Bjérnsen, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Tolstoi, Turgueneff, 
Verga, Zola, Brieux, Pierre Veber, de Curel, 
Gustave Guiches, Charles Foley, etc. 

Antoine is a good but not a great actor. 
He is happiest in parts of peasants and magis- 
trates. Those who saw him last year in 
Charles Foley’s remarkable little play, Au 
Telephone, will remember the intensity of feel- 
ing and power he brought to the characteriza- 
tion of the unhappy husband and father. 

André Antoine has done more for the stage 
both in Paris and abroad than has any other 
man of recent times. He has made his 
stage the mirror of real life as opposed to 
the artificial glamour so often encountered 
in the play houses of to-day. It is true that 
some of his pieces go rather far in their 
vivid and unflinching portrayal of reality. 
But they are born and produced out of the 
desire faithfully and artistically to photograph 
ascene from the phantasmagoria of life. 












Those who have had the privi- 
lege of witnessing Mary Shaw’s 
able characterization of Mrs. 
Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts realize that at 
last an American actress has been found who 
is capable, not only to do full justice to the 
Norwegian dramatist, but also worthily to 
represent America among that small and select 
number of actresses who by reason of their 
perfect art belong to the theater of the world 
rather than to that of their own respective 
countries. 
Miss Shaw is of 
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With a view to experimenting in it for myself, 
I undertook the position of stage directress 
of George Fawcett s company in Baltimore. 
I had always felt that I had some of the qual- 
ities necessary for the task—the principal 
one being the gift of imparting knowledge and 
also the power to draw from actors such 
work as they were capable of. My success 
in Baltimore convinced me that I was not 
mistaken.” 

It is Miss Shaw’s ambition to attempt a 
series of ultra-modern plays. Such a project 
would be a treat to 
all serious students of 





Puritan descent, and 
began her dramatic 
career at the Boston 
Museum, a_ theater 
closely identified with 
the history of Amer- 
ican dramatic art. 
She has played lead- 
ing parts with Mod- 
jeska, Joseph Jefferson 
and Mrs. Fiske. Con- 
nected later with the 
Theatre of Arts and 
Letters, for five years 
she played special en- 
gagements in New 
York, during which 
time she created sev- 
eralnewréles. In1897 
she first acted Mrs. 
Alving in Ghosts at a 
special subscription 
performance. Herr 
Reicher, stage mana- 
ger of the Deutscher 
Theatre. Berlin, 
happened to be in 
New York at the 
time, and he person- 
ally managed the pro- 
duction. He inter- 
ested Miss Shaw in the 
great Norwegian and his works, and she began 
a serious study of him and his disciples—Su- 
dermann, Hauptmann, Maeterlinck, etc. She 
thus became an ardent admirer of the very 
modern drama and the style of acting it 
employs. 

Closely associated with her histrionic studies 
has been Miss Shaw’s interest in stage tech- 
nique and directing. ‘‘I have always 
been,”’ she says, ‘‘greatly interested in stage 
directing and have felt we are painfully lack- 
ing in“ good stage directors in this country. 
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the stage who are 
thoroughly weary of 
the buncombe and 
balderdash that char- 
acterize with little ex- 
ception the majority 
of plays produced in 
this country. Sucha 
movement financially 
would not be abso- 
lutely satisfactory 
from the standpoint of 
the manager. But 
Miss Shaw’s exper- 
ience with Ghosts 
leads her to believe 
that the project would 
be self-supporting. 
Many persons have 
urged her to under- 
take the production 
of the very modern 
play and have 
promised their en- 
couragement and 
support. This small 
clientéle will grow into 
a large following when 
the people are made 
to see that the drama 
comprises other things 
than the usual attractions that are flaunted on 
Broadway, and which, with few exceptions, 
characterize our dramatic seasons. 

After the completion of her present tour, 
Miss Shaw goes abroad with her company. 
It is pleasing to consider that in foreign 
cities, where the stage holds a more digni- 
fied position than it does here, Miss Shaw 
will eminently and adequately represent 
those dramatic ideals toward which we are 
striving, and which some day we _ shall 
attain. 
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PEOPLE IN THE DISTANCE ARE WALKING UP THE RIVER BED WHERE THE RAPIDS 


USUALLY TOSS WITH GREAT VEHEMENCE 








A Remarkable Phenomenon at Niagara 








On the morning of Sunday, March 22, the 
people residing near the Falls of Niagara wit- 
nessed a remarkable phenomenon. The Amer- 
ican Falls were nearly dry, due to the waters 
of the lower river being diverted out of their 
usual course to the outer or Canadian channel. 
The cause for this remarkable condition was 
the immense floes and fields of ice which had 
drifted down from Lake Erie and lodged on the 
reefs and rocks of Goat Island, changing the 
normal course of the waters, and leaving dry 
the river bed of the American channel. The 
little water that flowed into the channel was 
hardly noticeable and did not prevent persons 
from walking over the stones of the river bed. 

From the tossing, seething waters wherein 


no man could swim five strokes to the bold 
jagged rocks was a transition rarely known 
in the history of the falls. In 1848 the river 
is said to have presented the same appearance. 
The 1 horses were driven far out in the Canadian 
channel and beyond the Three Sister Islands 
on the American side. 

The recent drying of the American channel 
did not, however, affect the waters of the 
Canadian channel, although they flowed with 
lessened volume. Seen from the Canadian 
side, the American Falls seemed unworthy of 
its name. The grandeur of the Horseshoe 
Falls was not appreciably lessened. 

Of course, relic hunters were out in full force. 
With pick and crowbar in hand they wandered 
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among the crevices all heedless of the 
fact that at any moment the ice 
above might give way. 

Under ordinary conditions the 
American Fallsof Niagara isa magnifi- 
cent spectacle unequaled the world 
over. The waters seethe and sing, and 
the spray arises in the air like great 
clouds of smoke, on which the sun 
plays with brilliant effect. But dried 
up and waterless, the fall was a sorry 
spectacle and in no way worthy of 
the poetry called forth by its former 
condition 

This recent phenomenon brings 
to mind what will happen if at any 
time the waters of Niagara shall be 
diverted from their usual course 
for a scientific or industrial purpose. 
Such a condition is a strong possi- 
bility of the future. 

When that day arrives Niagara will 
have lost its meaning and its mystery 
to the many who have looked upon 
this marvel of Nature’s handiwork. 
As Lord Kelvin has said, the world 
will be benefited by this change, but Coursay a Seuutie dinero 
nature will also be robbed of one of THE AMERICAN FALLS AT THE NORMAL FLOW OF THE RIVER 
her greatest manifestations. 
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VIEW OF THE SAME SPOT AS ABOVE ON MARCH 22, 1903, WHEN THE WATERS OF THE RIVER WERE DIVERTED 
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The Disappearance of the American Indian 








With the passing of the cowboy and the pony 
express passed one of the most picturesque features 
of Western life. The passing, likewise, of the Amer- 
ican Indian, from a life of savagery and lawlessness 
to one of industry and peace, marks another transi- 
tion in the life of the nation. With this transition 
disappears that life of adventure and daring that has 
ever characterized the redman. In its place, how- 
ever, comes that new life in which the Indian is being 
slowly and efficiently educated to take his place 
worthily among the citizens of this country, and to 
enjoy all the rights which that great privilege 
entails. The Indian of 


class also belong the nomadic Apaches, 
Comanches, and Arapahoes, still clinging to 
their wigwams and inherited ideas of dress, in 
Western Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
always within sight of a military post. 

A cursory glance at the facts of history dis- 
poses of this Indian as representative of what 
remains of his race. After three hundred 
years of intermittent warfare between the 
white settlers and the Indians, the beginning 

of the last century 





yesterday has become 
only a memory. The 
Indian of to-day, civilized 
and educated, is absorb- 
ing the attention of the 
Legislature in the matter 
of granting him State- 
hood or a Territorial form 
of gove*nment. The In- 
dian of to-morrow will, 
undoubtedly, be found 
enjoying all the rights 
accorded to his white 
brother. The vital change 
in the life of the Indian 
during this last genera- 
tion is aptly summed up 
in Thomas F. Millard’s 
The Passing of the Amer- 
ican Indian, in the Forum. 

After four centuries, 
during which he fiercely 
resisted, sullenly re- 
sented, and at last pas- 
sively acquiesced in 
the gradual encroach- 
ments of civilization, 
the American Indian 
now finds himself face 
to face with the always 
inevitable, but long-de- 
ferred, absorption by 
the white race. The 
hour of his elimination 
is at hand. It is practically certain that an- 
other year will see his final disappearance from 
among the nations of the world, his identity 
forever lost under the broad mantle of United 
States citizenship. 

The five principal civilized tribes—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Semi- 
noles—numbering, in round numbers, some 
85,000 people, represent the tangible remnant 
of the aborigines of North America. To this 
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‘*WOMAN 'S HEART” 
A TYPE OF THE “OLD INDIAN” 


found but five tribes 
east of the Mississippi 
River still capable of 
interposing effective 
opposition to the 
westward movement of 
the whites. These were 
what are now known as 
the five civilized tribes. 
In the bloody wars 
which constant pres- 
sure upon their 
national boundaries 
finally brought, these 
tribes displayed such 
courage and efficiency 
as for years baffled the 
military power of the 
United States; and, 
although ultimately de- 
feated, they succeeded 
in. preserving their 
national existence. 
Although defeated, 
they still enjoyed the 
respect of their con- 
querors; for, when time 
showed the advisability 
of removing them to 
lands beyond the 
Father of Waters, we find the United States 
reverting to diplomacy. The Five Nations, 
taking under their wing several weaker tribes, 
carried with them into the West their national 
autonomy, and have there preserved it until 
the wonderful growth of the country has made 
assimilation a necessity of practical politics. 
One marvels at the short-sightedness of states- 
men who, only seventy years ago, considered 
that they had disposed of the Indian as a dis- 
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A CLASS IN DRESSMAKING AT THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL 


cordant element in our national development 
by locating him a short distance west of the 
Mississippi River, near the geographical center 
of the present area of the United States. The 
Indians moved, and settled down quietly on 
their new possessions, which they found a fair 
land. The discontent incidental to the aban- 
donment of former homes soon passed away, 


and the nations set about organizing a better 
form of government. . 
One by one the five tribes adopted con- 
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stitutions copied closely after those used by the 
States. It is somewhat difficult to-day for 
millions of Americans to realize that for over 
thirty years the Five Nations have been living 
under a form of government almost exactly 
like that enjoyed by the people of the States. 

Scarcely, however, had the tribes set their 
new homes in order than their dream of a happy 
isolation was dispelled. The tide of emigra- 
tion had set relentlessly westward, and would 
not be stayed. At first the United States 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
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ONE OF THE FIRST PARTIES TO ARRIVE AT THE CARLISLE 


made a feeble attempt to expel invaders; and, 
had the tribal governments been urgent, this 
might have been accomplished. But the 
majority of the Indians were rather disposed 
to welcome the intruders. There was plenty 
of land, and there was no strenuous objection 
to the newcomers remaining if they behaved 
themselves. So the whites stayed, inter- 
married with the Indians, and became citizens 
of the various nations. All the tribes except 
the Creeks passed laws admitting the inter- 
married whites, or ‘‘squaw men,”’ to full citi- 
zenship. So came about a state of things that 
has reduced the ‘‘full blood’’ element to about 
fifteen per cent. of the total tribal citizenship. 

This extraordinary, though, under the cir- 
cumstances, not surprising, condition, has 
naturally wrought decided alterations in the 
physical and mental characteristics of the 
Indians. The racial situation has been further 
complicated by the injection of another ele- 
ment. At the time of the great removal, many 
of the Indians owned negro slaves, which they 
took with them on their journey westward. 
After the Civil War these slaves were freed, 
and all who returned to the Territory within 
a given period were entitled to tribal citizen- 
ship. In some of the tribes negroes have 
intermarried with the Indians, so that it is not 
uncommon to find persons who can boast a 
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triple racial ancestry. In other tribes, notably 
the Cherokee, alliances with negroes are dis- 
countenanced, and, in social matters, the color 
line is rigidly drawn. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the Indian is in a fair way to 
lose his racial identity. The situation is aptly 
illustrated by the comment of a recent settler 
inthe Territory. ‘‘Asnearas I can make out,” 
he said, ‘‘the Indians seem to be divided 
into two general classes—white men and 
negroes.”’ 

There are, however, the full-bloods, of whom 
some twelve or fifteen thousand remain. The 
full-blood displays the physical characteristics 
of his race; but he long since adopted the white 
man’s dress, and, with his hair trimmed, he 
may easily pass at a glance fora negro. While 
many full-bloods are equal to the white Indians 
in intelligence and education, a majority have 
been backward in embracing the white man’s 
civilization. His ‘habits are probably best 
described by the word ‘“‘shiftless.’’ 

It must not be assumed, because the full- 
blood is backward, that he is making no 
progress. On the whole, his industrial and 
social condition is better than that of hundreds 
of thousands of white Americans. He sends 
his children to school, and himself takes a keen 
and tolerably intelligent interest in the political 
affairs of his nation. He takes as naturally to 
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a republican form of government as a duck to 
water, the undoubted result of centuries of 
tribal rule based on the same general theory. 

Standing on the threshold of United States 
citizenship, the American Indian feels a variety 
of emotions and entertains a variety of views. 
It is no exaggeration to say that four-fifths of 
the tribal citizens regard the prospect with con- 
fidence and hope. A vote would show an 
overwhelming majority in favor of the change, 
and the sooner the better. Unfortunately, this 
sentiment is not unanimous. A majority of 
the full-bloods, or perhaps one-tenth of all the 
“citizens,’’ desire things to remain as they are, 
or rather, to revert to the status before abolition 
of the tribal courts. Sift this desire, and one 
finds it to be a mixture of sentimental clinging 
to the past and misconception of the future 
under new conditions. 

One thing remains to be considered—the 
condition of the white residents of the Territory. 
These now number over 300,c00, and are in- 
creasing every day. There is no evidence that 
the condition of these people is of particular 
concern to Congress, although their situation 
is worse than that of the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico or the Philippines. Nearly all the actual 
progress is directly due to the presence of the 
whites. There is no way of getting them out 
of the country, and nobody, except a few reac- 
tionary full-bloods, wants them to go. They 
are needed. Yet their own Government, to 
which they must look for relief, persists in 
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regarding them as unwelcome interlopers, and 
turns a deaf ear to their entreaties. 

There are to-day in the Territory 90,000 
white children of school age, growing up with- 
out even rudimentary educational advantages. 
This state of affairs will continue until Con- 
gress is aroused from its singular apathy and 
grants some form of government to the Terri- 
tory. The white children cannot attend the 
Indian schools, and other schools cannot be 
created in the absence of any government em- 
powered to levy taxes for school purposes. 

Sooner or later allotment is coming. Then 
what? Undoubtedly Statehood or a regular 
Territorial form of government. Opinion in 
the Territory is divided as to which is preferable. 
There are many who think the country is 
hardly ripe for Statehood; others are in favor 
of taking the plunge at once, and getting 
settled once for all on the final basis. Adjust- 
ment is simply a question of practical politics. 
Either alternative means the elimination of the 
American Indian as an ‘‘Indian.’”’ And, 
heartily sick of being a ‘‘ward,”’ he is prepared 
to face the future hopefully as an American 
citizen. 


The old Indian, bedecked in war paint and feather 
and with his tomahawk in hand and bow on his 
shoulder, was chiefly brought into prominence, when 
he was not conducting a desultory raid on some 
Western outpost, in the pages of adventurous and 
highly colored fiction, much to the delight of the 
small boy and the readers of dime novels. The new 
Indian, clothed in our ordinary every-day garb and 
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THE OLD ‘‘HOME”’ 


peacefully tilling his land and raising his cattle, does 
not differ materially from the ordinary white settler 
ofthe West. This new Indian, the product of a new 
civilization, is described as follows in Dr. William 
Justin Harsha’s article, The New Indian, in The 
Garden of the Gods Magazine: 

There is a new Indian in the land. He may 
wear a silk hat, his wife may appear under a 
white parasol, and the pappoose may be aired 
in a woven-reed perambulator. But these are 
mere incident in the mid-position occupied by 
these babes of nature between savagery and 
civilization. The essential man lies behiad. 
The new Indian is a person just realizing his 
personality, a possible citizen newly endowed 
with the possibility, a hunter putting his hand 
to the plow and beginning to heed the warn- 
ing not to look back, a toiler in the modern 
world’s ways opening his eyes with some bewil- 
derment to the need and benefits of toil. He 
is somewhat mixed in outward appearance, 





tion that remembers little of the old wrongs 
has grown up. The new Indian is young. 
The old men and women must go down to 
their prairie graves—as gently as possible— 
and we must close an eye to their degra- 
dation and an ear to their threats. The 
tepee has been their home so long and the 
rifle their only protection that naturally 
they cling to them. With rare exceptions 
they are hopelessly conservative—especially 
the squaws. 

They cling to the camp-fire, the arbor, 
the endless ‘‘medicine’’ and slovenly cook- 
ing, the paint and feathers and dances of 
their fathers, the mescal of the Mexicans 
and the gambling of the cowboy. But the 
young people are progressive. Increasing 
numbers of them are wearing citizens’ gar- 
ments on the reservations, which is both a test 
and a hardship. 

The native Indian dress is an evolution, a 
survival from long years of wild life. It is con- 
venient, it is modest, it conceals but does not 
cumber; it is cheap and unchanging in fashion, 
it includes neither corset not bustle, it involves 
no millinery bills. The moccasins cling to the 
rocks, ‘“‘hit”’ the trails without hurting either 
them or the wearer, break down cacti—espe- 
cially when supplied with Apache toes—and 
part the wild grasses without friction or noise. 
The leggins protect from briars and fleas and 
snakes. The tunics are Roman in simplicity, 
comfort and utility. The blanket shelters from 
heat, rain and cold, dries quickly in the sun, 
serves a turn by night and atrick by day. Itis 
really a concession to civilization both trying 
and unnecessary—at least, while in wild life— 








but inwardly he is full of peace and purpose. 
It is small wonder that the white man 
misunderstands his red brother. We have 
wronged him so long that we have come to 
hate him in self-defense. To this self-con- 
victing hatred has been added a prejudice 
fostered if not created by the sleek lie: 
‘‘There is no good Indian but the dead 
Indian.’’ The consequence has been fric- 
tion, outbreak, massacre of whites by 
Indians and of Indians by whites, until on 
the one side we consider the good-dead- 
Indian sneer an axiom, and on the other 
stands the deliberate saying of General 
Crook, who knew the question to the core: 
“The Indian commands respect for his 
rights only so long as he inspires terror for 
his rifle.”’ 
But better days are dawning.” ”.A genera- 
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that the new Indian wears corset, skirt and 
waist, or shirt, trousers, vest, suspenders, high 
heels, choking collars and a bothersome neck- 
tie. But he wears them—to still if he can the 
sneers of the ignorant. 

The new Indian reads and speaks English. 
He is a trifle slow about it; and in his speech 
there is a bewitching brogue with the burr of 
the bear and the purr of the catamount in it, 
and something, now and then, of the staccato 
“Ki yi’ of the war-whoop. Yet Major Pratt 
and his helpers at Carlisle, Dr. Frissell and his 
coadjutors at Hampton, and the hundreds of 
faithful teachers on the reservations, have 
gained their point. Young Indians of nearly 
all the tribes know English. In their shyness 
and sensitiveness to ridicule they may keep 
this knowledge from you and laugh merrily 
behind your back. But it is there, and on 
occasion it will come to the surface. 

The new Indian works. He comes to it 
grudgingly and keeps at it only from necessity, 
like most of us, but still he works. Look at 
him from this viewpoint for a moment, for this 
is the essential feature of his development. 
Once the Indian was a hunter. The older men 
can remember when buffalo, in herds of thou- 
sands roamed freely over the plains. In those 
days the man’s duty was to ride forth and 
shoot as many animals as the family required. 
The squaw’s duty was to bide in camp, to cook, 
cure skins, care for the children—do everything 
pertaining to camp. It was not an unjust 
division of labér. There were then no wagons 
to grease, no harness to put on ponies, no 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing, reaping. The 
buffalo furnished food, shelter, sinew. It is 
little wonder that the main conversation 
around the wind-reddened camp-fires to this 
day is a stubborn repetition of the wail: ‘‘The 
buffalo is gone!”’ 

Take away from a race of people its all and 
the hurt rankles deep and long. The white 
men wantonly destroyed the herds. This is 
the Indians’ just complaint. Old men recur 
to it in every speech. It is felt to be a cruel 
iniquity that they are paupers and need to toil 
in the fields when they should ride after game 
over the free, glorious divides. 

The Indian is above work, not beneath it. 
In this he differs from the negro. Asarule the 
latter is lazy and must be pushed up to the 
point of working. The former feels himself to 
be the real nobleman of America. It is a 
descent to toil. His racial dignity suffers 
when his hands are put to the plough. In 
thing that are considered worthy of him he 
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delights in physical exertion. Running, leap- 
ing, dancing, climbing, pursuing, have ever 
been his joy. His pride needs regeneration 
and instruction. When life changed, on the 
slaughter of the buffalo, wagons, hacks and 
buggies came to camp. As the squaws had 
always done the work of the camps these fell 
into their hands. No one complained—least 
of all the squaws. They are stronger than the 
men. They accepted the new order of things 
not only with willingness but with alacrity. 

The new Indian is learning to care for his 
own health and that of his children. He is 
alert to the advantages of blood alliance with 
the whites. 

Having always been intensely religious, the 
Indians, in encouraging numbers, are taking 
up a sensible and practical Christianity. In 
this as in everything, he needs but to be led on 
from his mistaken notions to true notions. He 
can never be made a white man any more than 
he can be transformed intoanegro. ‘‘Improve 
ment, not transformation,” is the thing to be 
aimed at. One may admire thé Indian for the 
distinctively Indian traits in him. His splen- 
did physique, his love of freedom and fresh air, 
his contempt of hunger and cold and privation, 
his oratory, logic, fearlessness, artistic skill—all 
have a place in our civilization. Let us cultivate 
these and make a man, not a conglomerate, out 
of him. 

There is a new Indian. He knows that he 
belongs to a race that once owned America— 
true Americans, that have been cheated and 
robbed and deceived until they have retired 
into their native pride, almost the last poor 
possession left them. He is trying to hate us 
no longer, to struggle out of vexing conditions 
into which we have plunged him, to emerge 
from an ignorance and poverty our greed has 
put upon him, and a pauperism into which our 
false kindness has thrust him. and to come into 
the light and prosperity he sees we have long. 
enjoyed. The least we can do is to stop chirp- 
ing the complacent lie, ‘‘The only good Indian 
is the dead Indian.” 


Education is the chief factor in the transition of a 
race from a condition of barbarity to one of civiliza- 
tion. This has been duly appreciated and under- 
stood by those who have at heart the future of the 
Indian. The excellent work done by the Carlisle 
Indian School and similar institutions justifies the 


‘belief that the Indian has in him the making of a 


useful member of the community. The results so, 
far obtained in this educational work are admirably 
outlined in Effects of Indian Education by C. J 
Crandall in The Frontier Monthly. 

It may not be generally known that our 
Government, in addition to managing the 
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affairs of a nation, also conducts and maintains, 
outside of the national institutions, a system 
of schools, public in their nature, so far as those 
that are eligible go. I refer to our Indian 
schools, which are scattered throughout many 
of the Western States. These schools care for 
and instruct, in round numbers, 27,000 chil- 
dren. There are three classes of Indian schools, 
beginning with the day school, which corre- 
sponds to our rural or district schocl, and is 
always located on an Indian reservation or 
among the Indians. The children that attend 
the day school are under parental supervision, 
and attend from nine a.o. till four p.m. Usually 
a noonday lunch is served to the children, 
which perhaps is the only distinctive feature 
from the common district school. 

. The age limit in the day school is from six 
to twelve years. After the Indian youth has 
reached the age of twelve, has passed the 
second reader, and has some knowledge of 
simple numbers and the English language— 
for it must be remembered that Indian children 
must acquire our language—they are then 
eligible to enter the reservation boarding school. 
If there is none at his own agency, he may be 
sent to a neighboring reservation boarding 
school. 

The boarding school, as its name would 
imply, is a school that provides tor all the 
necessities of the pupils, including board, cloth- 
ing, instruction, medical attendance, etc. Here 
the Indian is not only instructed in the ele- 
mentary branches usually taught in the public 
schools, but he is further instructed in those 
arts which the white boy or girl has learned at 
home, at the fireside, and at the mother’s knee. 

The Indian boy must learn to wear shoes, 
since there are no factories in New England or 
€t. Louis for manufacturing moccasins, even if 
moccasins were equally as useful as shoes; he 
must adapt himself to the comforts of panta- 
loons instead of leggins and the regulation 
‘‘oee’”’ string; he is taught to wear shorn locks 
and a hat, instead of a feather; he is inducted 
into a coat and told to discard the blanket, at 
night he sleeps in a bed between clean sheets 
and in a night shirt, instead of bundling up 
beside the camp fire; he is taught to sit at a 
table and to eat from a plate, and how to use 
a knife and fork, instead of dining off the ground 
and out of a common soup or stew kettle. 
These are only some of the many things that 
our Indian youth must be taught in the board- 
ing school. The bathtub takes the place of the 
running brook, regular hours and promptness 
must be instilled into children whose parents 
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for generations untold knew no hour, no time 
no necessity—only the present. 

The boarding school requires only half day’s 
attendance at school; the other half day is 
devoted to some industrial work. The girls 
are taught to cook, wash, iron, sew, mend, and 
do general housework. The boys are instructed 
in gardening, farming, care of horses, cows, 
etc. It might be said that children who only 
attend school half-day session would not make 
the advancement that those do who attend 
the whole day. It is not claimed that Indian 
pupils, who first must acquire a new language 
and whose parents knew no school, make equal 
advancement with the white child. 

In addition to the reservation boarding 
school, there is the Indian training school, 
which differs in only a few respects from the 
local reservation school. The training school 
is located away and off the reservation, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, Haskell Institute, Kansas, 
and Santa Fé, New Mexico, being examples of 
the latter class of schools. Pupils enrolled in 
these schools do not return to their homes 
during vacation, but spend from three to five 
years at school. The literary and industrial 
instruction is more advanced, and students are 
fitted and qualified for life work. The Indian 
training schools, of which there are some 
twenty-five, do not attempt to do advanced 
classroom work. The Normal departments at 
Haskell Institute and Santa Fé have been 
abolished, and no further attempt is being 
made at government expense, to fit Indian 
youth for teachers, but extra efforts are being 
put forth to qualify the Indian in mechanical 
professions, in scientific farming, etc. The 
trades usually taught to boys include carpen- 
try, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, shoe and 
harness making, plumbing, painting, plaster- 
ing, bricklaying, etc. 

The effect of education and schools upon the 
Indian race is to be seen on all Indian reserva- 
tions. It was never contemplated that in 
educating and instructing the youth the con- 
ditions and tendencies of the older and adult 
population would be materially changed, but 
such is and has been the case. The returned 
students have done much to uplift the condi- 
tion of their people, and to prepare their minds 
for the change that is being brought about. 

The Indian school, which has been a means 
to elevate the race, will, in a short time, be 
superseded by the public school, and the 
Indian will take his place alongside of his white 
brother, share his burden, enjoy his blessing, 
and in all ways be the true American citizen. 
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Scientific Progress and Endeavor 








THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS WITH RADIUM 

Radium, that wonderful, mysterious metal, 
each day grows more marvelous. So far 
from gaining closer knowledge of its intimate 
character each new manifestation discovered 
seems but to startle and puzzle more. M. 
Curie, who with his wife was the discoverer of 
this element, recently sent a communication to 
the French Academy of Sciences. If the 
information thus obtained were vouched for 
by any less authority, it would be dismissed 
as sensational fabrications. As it is, startling 
though it be, it must be accepted. We quote 
from a special dispatch to the New York Sun: 


Assisted by his clever wife in isolating radium, M. 
Curie discovered that it possesses the extraordinary 
property of continuously emitting heat without 
combustion, without chemical change of any kind, 
and without any change in its molecular structure, 
which remains spectroscopically identical after 
many months of continuous emission of heat. 

He found further that radium maintains its own 
temperature at a point 1.5 centigrade above its sur- 
roundings. This is equivalent to saying that the 
actual quantity of heat evolved is such that the pure 
radium salt would melt more than its own weight 
of ice every hour, or that half a pound of radium salt 
would evolve in one hour heat equal to that pro- 
duced by burning one-third of a cubic foot of hy- 
drogen gas, this evolution of heat going on constantly 
for indefinite periods, leaving the salt at the end of 
months of activity just as potent as it was at the 
beginning. 

The world is thus made acquainted with a heat 
sufficient to raise mercury in a thermometer 2.7° F., 
the output of which is maintained indefinitely with- 
out any visible compensation to the heat-giving 
body. It is not to be supposed, however, that 

erpetual motion has been at last discovered. 

hysicists do not doubt that the effect brought to 
the knowledge of M. Curie has a cause, and investi- 
gation of that cause is regarded as being full of 
promise for the future. 

Professor Crookes, writing on the subject of 
radium, adds that although the fact of the 
emission of heat by radium is in itself sufficiently 
remarkable, this heat is probably only a small 
portion of the energy radium is constantly sendin 
into spacc. It is at the same time hurling o 
material particles, which reveal their impact on a 
screen by luminous scintillations. 

If these are stopped by a glass or mica screen, 
torrents of Réntgen rays pour out from a few milli- 
grammes of radium salt in a quantity to exhibit all 
the phenomena of the rays, and with energy enough 
to a a nasty blister on the flesh if kept near 
it for an hour. 

A NEW STAR 


A telegram announcing the discovery of a 
new star of the eighth magnitude by Professor 









Turner of Oxford was received at the Yerkes 
Observatory March 27. 

A spectroscopic examination of the star, with the 
forty-inch Yerkes telescope, was made by Director 
Hale and Mr. Ellerman with a direct vision spec- 
troscope. Several strong bright lines, of which 
the hydrogen line was most conspicuous, were 
seen on the rather faint continuous spectrum. 
From the character of the spectrum there can be 
little doubt that the object is a genuine ‘‘new star” 
and not a variable, as was suggested in the telegram 
announcing the discovery. 

Professor Barnard’s observation with the forty- 
inch telescope shows that the focus for the nova, 
which is very red in color, is the same as for an 
ordinary star. His microscopical measurements 
give the following position: Right ascension, 6 
hours 37 minutes 48 97-100 seconds; declination, 
north 30 degrees 2 minutes 37 6-10 seconds, for 1900. 
This shows the star to lie a short distance from the 
Milky Way, almost on the boundary line between 
the constellations Giminii and Auriga. Mr. Park- 
hurst measured the brightness of the nova with the 
twelve-inch telescope, and found the magnitude to 
be eight and five-tenths. The new star, therefore, 
is much too faint to be seen with the naked eye. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s remarkable 
article, Man’s Place in the Universe, in the 
March Fortnightly Review, has attracted the 
attention of the scientific world. Dr. Wallace 
seeks to prove in this monograph that the 
earth or solar system is the physical center 
of the stellar universe. In discussing our 
position in space, he declares: 


The result so far reached by astronomers as the 
direct, logical conclusion from the whole mass of 
facts accumulated by means of powerful instru- 
ments of research, which have given us the new 
astronomy, is that our sun is one of the central orbs 
of a globular star cluster, and that this star cluster 
occupies nearly the central position in the exact 
plane of the Milky Way; but I am not aware that 
any writer has taken the next step and, combining 
these two conclusions, has stated definitely that our 
sun is thus shown to occupy a position very near 
if not actually at the center of the whole visible 
universe, and therefore, in all probability, in the 
center of the whole material universe. 

This conclusion, no doubt, is a startling one, and 
all kinds of objections will be made against it, yet I 
am not acquainted with any great inductive result 
of modern science that has been arrived at so gradu- 
ally, so legitimately, by means of so vast a mass of 
precise measurements and observations, and by 
such wholly unprejudiced workers. It may not be 
proved with minute accuracy as regards the actual 
mathematical center. That is not of the least 
importance; but that it is substantially correct 
there seems to be no good reason te doubt, and I 
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therefore hold it right and proper to have it so stated 
and provisionally accepted until further accumula- 
tions of evidence may show to what extent it re- 
quires modification. 

This completes the first part of our inquiry, but 
an equally important part remains to be considered — 
our position in the solar system itself as regards 
adaptability for organic life. Here, too, I am not 
aware that the whole facts have been sufficiently 
considered, vet there are facts that indicate our 
position in this respect to be as central and unique 
as that of the sun in the stellar universe. 


Professor Pickering of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, does not agree with Dr. Wallace’s theory 
in regard to the earth’s position in the Milky 
Way, and he seeks in The Independent to 
refute Dr. Wallace’s contention as follows: 


With regard to our position in the exact center of 
the Milky Way, Mr. Wallace seems to have been led 
into error by the accuracy of the figures given by 
Sir John Herschel. Many astronomers, especially 
in former times, were in the habit of giving their 
numerical results in very small fractions of the 
second of arc, whereas, in point of fact, they could 
not measure the given Baan perhaps within 
several minutes. This seems to be the case in the 
present instance. If the Milky Way were merely a 
hazy uniform band of light, we might locate its 
medial line with some approach to accuracy. A 
close examination, however, shows that it is on the 
contrary a branching structure of most irregular 
form and brilliancy, sometimes one side being the 
brighter and sometimes the other, and it would not 
be possible for any two observers, or indeed for any 
single observer working on different nights, to agree 
within as much as a degree as to where the medial 
line should properly be drawn. As to locating it 
accurately within one minute of arc (one-thirtieth 
of the moon’s diameter), a mere glance at the object 
on any clear night will show the reader the absolute 
futility of such an undertaking. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that we are 
located within one degree of the medial plane of 
the Milky Way, there is no evidence whatever that 
we are located within ten per cent. of the radius 
of the central position in that plane. 

From Paris also, where the science of 
astronomy has been so well studied, come 
more attacks upon the theory advanced by the 
great English scientist. Flammarion, Berthe- 
lot and Loewy, scientists of distinction, dis- 
agree radically with the findings of Dr. Wallace. 
M. Berthelot says: 

This theory is puerile and no man of science will 
take it seriously. It reminds me of an anecdote 
about Charles V, who, on being asked where the 
center of the earth was, planted his sword in the 
ground and said ‘‘ The center is here; it is where I 
am.” 

The universe being infinite, composed of a multi- 
tude of stars, suns and planets, its center is nowhere. 
Our mind is so formed that we cannot conceive of 
the universe otherwise than as infinite. The theory 
in question is the reawakening of an old biblical 
theory, according to which God, having created man 
in His own imagé and likeness, manufactured a 
world te suit him. The Greeks had analogous 
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ideas. They said that ‘man is the measure of 
things.”” The aphorism is pretty, but it is false if 
taken from an absolute point of view. 


Besides making a strong plea for the earth 
as the center of the stellar universe, Dr. 
Wallace deduces a fascinating theory on the 
limitation of the universe of luminous stars: 


But perhaps the most striking proof of the limited 
extent of the universe of luminous stars is that 
dependent on the laws of light. This has been long 
known to astronomers, and it has been very clearly 
and briefly stated by Professor Simon Newcomb, one 
of the profoundest of mathematical astronomers. 
He tells us to imagine a series of concentric spheres, 
each of the same distance apart from the first, which 
includes only the stars visible to the naked eye. The 
space between each pair of these spheres will be in 
extent proportional to the squares of the diameters 
of the sphere that limit it; and as the light we re- 
ceive from each star is inversely proportional to its 
distance from us, it follows that if each region were 
equally strewn with stars of the same average 
brightness then we should receive the same amount 
of light from each region, the diminution of light 
from each star being exactly compensated by the 
vastly greater numbers in each successively larger 
sphere. Hence it follows that if these concentric 
spheres were infinite, we should receive an infinite 
amount of light from them, and even if we make an 
ample allowance for stoppage of light by intervening 
dark bodies, or by cosmic dust, or by imperfect 
transparency of the ether, we should at least receive 
quite as much light from them as the sun gives us at 
noonday. But the amount we actually receive is so 
immensely less than this as to prove that the con- 
centric spheres of stars beyond those visible to the 
naked eye cannot be very numerous. For the total 
light of all the stars is estimated to be not more than 
about one-fortieth of moon-light, which is itself only 
about one five-hundred-thousandth of sunlight. 
This proof of the limited extent of the stellar uni- 
verse is therefore a very forcible one, and taken in 
connection with that afforded by telescopic research, 
as already described, is altogether conclusive. 


In opposition to this, M. Loewy gives his 
views, which are vastly different: 


Dr. Wallace’s assertion that the latest discoveries 
in astronomy and accepted theories regarding the 
proportion of light tend to prove that the stars are 
limited in number is doubly false. In certain parts 
of the heavens we do not see any stars, but it would 
be madness to conclude that the end of the universe 
had been reached. It would be as if a shortsighted 
man were to claim that there were no stars except 
those which he could see. 

In regard to light, it is an admitted theory that 
luminous waves from a source of light are trans- 
mitted without losing anything of their intensity. 
Therefore, it is said, if the stars were infinite in 
number and equally distributed throughout the 
universe, it would be as light by night as by day. 
These arguments are not embarrassing. First of all, 
it appears certain that the stars are not regularly 
distributed, but are grouped in masses in vast 
agglomerations. 

And as for the light theory, it has only been 
verified over relatively small distances, but light, 
which travels at the rate of 77,000 leagues a second, 
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takes 100,000 years to come from some stars to the 
earth. It is quite possible that, over such vast 
space, it is diminished much in intensity. 

The earth is by no means in a privileged situation, 
nor is the sun the center of the universe. There are 
so many stars bigger than the sun that not a single 
astronomer will dream for a moment of defending 
any such hypotheses which are in contradiction and 
are mere fruits of the imagination. 


MORE TRIUMPHS FOR WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


The London Times began publishing, on 
May 30, transatlantic messages, thus really 
inaugurating the commercial adoption of wire- 
less telegraphy. The dispatches were sent 
from America by the Marconi system, and gave 
items of American news. The Times announces 
that messages can be sent between England 
and America by the new system at a rate not 
much in excess of that for messages between 
England and France by the old system. This 
really marks an epoch in the development of 
wireless telegraphy. 

At the same time several interesting experi- 
ments with wireless telegraphy are being tried 
here in America. A novel paper using entirely 
wireless telegraphy for its general news is 
reported as being started at Araton, Catalina 
Island, where the Pacific Wireless Telegraphy 
Company has been doing a successful commer- 
cial business for some weeks. The system of 
the above company is described as distinct and 
different from the Marconi system. 

Still another company is about to put to 
actual test and practicality its system. The 
well-known De Forest Wireless Telegraph 
Company will equip the fast trains of the New 
York Central with wireless telegraph systems. 
The experiment will continue for two months. 
The successful accomplishment of this will 
prove a great benefit to railroad traffic. Several 
attempts at communicating from and to mov- 
ing trains have already been tried with varied 
results.- The most recent was the telephone, 
which proved unpracticable. Wireless teleg- 
raphy seems to be the solution of a problem 
which means greater safety and convenience. 


LORD KELVIN’S NEW IDEA ABOUT ETHER ATOMS. 


Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E., in the April 
number of that excellent scientific magazine, 
Knowledge, gives a highly interesting account 
of Lord Kelvin’s new idea about ether atoms: 

Lord Kelvin, President of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, startled the Fellows, on the 
evening of the 19th January, with his new idea 
about ether atoms, in his exposition of the 
reflection and refraction of light. He has been 
for years met by serious difficulties in carrying 
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out the practical conclusions of the undulatory 
theory of light, and these difficulties he exposed 
in detail. 

One investigator after another he found to 
make ingenious suggestions on the old lines. 
But Fresnel, Green, Voight and others, with all 
their ingenuity, could not account for certain 
discrepancies. But Lord Kelvin, with a 
master hand, has dispelled all these difficulties 
by a direct denial of a tenet of the Schoolmen 
that ‘‘two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.’’ Paradoxical as it 
appears, he assumes the opposite, that two 
bodies can occupy the same space. That is his 
main and fundamental tenet, and by it he is 
able to clear the air of what, for a quarter of a 
century, has interfered with his coming to 
satisfactory conclusions on light and electricity. 

Leucretius was right in saying, two thousand 


- years ago, that matter was not infinitely divis- 


ible, but that atoms and the void constituted 
matter. These atoms, he considered, were 
indivisible, originally moving in parallel lines. 
His fallacy was in assuming that an atom had 
the inherent facul of changing the direction of 
its motion, so that, by interrupting the parallel 
lines of motion of the atoms by the alteration 
of direction at some point, atoms were brought 
together out of the void to form matter. Yet 
Leucretius did not dream with his fallacy; for 
Lord Kelvin, though discarding any idea of the 
quasi-living power of the atom to change the 
direction of its motion, assumes that there is 
an elecirion, or electric atom within the material 
atom. 

Lord Kelvin assumes that, prima facie, 
according to the laws of dynamics, the material 
atom is of a spherical form. But this atom is 
permeated by the ether atom, both occupying 
the same space. Though the electrion is not 
material, the ether atom is material, of the fine 
jelly constituency, infinitely incompressible, 
though easily changeable in form. 

He illustrated the combination of the ether 
and ordinary material atoms in one spherical 
form and place by simple experiments. If a 
piece of common shoemaker’s rosin be hung in 
water, and an iron bullet be placed on the top 
surface of the hard rosin, the bullet — will, 
through time, slip inside the rosin, If, again, 
a spherical piece of cork be placed under the 
rosin, it will work its way up into the rosin, just 
as the iron bullet wrought its way down. 

The spherical atom of matter is not homo- 
geneous, but it is heavier at the center than 
near the surface. Accordingly, when an ether 
current comes upon the spherical surface of the 
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material atom, it acts differently from the case 
of coming upon an ether atom. In the latter 
case, it would pass right through without 
change of direction. In the former case, the 
direction of motion would be attracted for a 
time nearer the center of the atom, on account 
of the greater density there, and again reach 
the opposite side of the sphere, finally issuing 
from the surface of the sphere in the original 
direction of motion. 

The electrion is the marvelous worker in 
the atom of matter, permeated by the ether 
atom. It is not always a unit, it may be one, 
two, or more, but up to nine will account for all 
the variations of motion, in unstable circum- 
stances; yet there may be hundreds all within 
the one material atom. Nine he considers the 
necessary maximum, though one may, in 
certain circumstances, suffice. This electrion, 
with the self-occupancy of the ether atom and 
material atom, is the new means which he has 
securcd for explaining away the difficulties 
which he has for long experienced in account- 
ing for certain details in polarized light. 

This is a bold stroke, and we must wait with 
patience until his remarkable paper is pub- 
lished, in which he gives startling details to 
undermine much of what has been done by 
writers on Light. He holds to Newton’s law 


of gravitation, that one body influences another 
body, though not in contact, but he requires 
his new idea of the combination or self occu- 
pancy in the same space of the jelly-like ether 
atom and the spherical material atom. 


TELEPHONING WITHOUT WIRES HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The principles of light telephony were dis- 
covered by Professor Alexander Graham Bell 
in 1880. To the apparatus used for this 
method of transmitting sound, Bell gave the 
name of ‘“‘photophone.’’ The sound waves are 
transformed into light waves by a transmitting 
device, and these are again converted into 
sound waves by the receiving instrument. 

In the photophone invented by Bell a beam 
of light, from the sun or from an electric light, 
is brought to a pencil point by means of a lens, 
and centered on alittle concave mirror fastened 
to the back of the diaphragm of an ordinary 
telephone transmitter. When spoken into, 
the circular iron plate, or diaphragm, of the 
transmitter vibrates in unison with the sound 
Waves impinging on it, and the concave mirror 
reflects more or less of the light shining upon 
it. The amount of reflected light depends 
upon the intensity of the vibration of the 
diaphragm. 
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The reflected light passes through another 
lens for the purpose of sending out a concen- 
trated beam to the receiving station, where 
the beam of light falls upon a selenium cell 
connected with a battery and a telephone 
receiver. Selenium is a metal which possesses 
the property of conducting a current of elec- 
tricity with less resistance when exposed to 
the light than when in the dark, so that 
when the beam of light falls upon the selenium 
cell its resistance is instantly lowered, and the 
current from the battery will flow through it 
and so operate a telephone receiver. 

Every modification of the beam of light will 
make a corresponding change in its inherent 
quality of conducting a current of electricity, 
and therefore a corresponding difference is 
made in the sounds in the telephone receiver. 
Until Herr Ruhmer of Berlin began experi- 
menting with the nature of selenium, the 
photophone had been confined to the labora- 
tory, as it was adapted to the transmission 
of speech over a distance of a few feet only, 
but by constantly improving the transmitter, 
the receiver, and making each conform to the 
requirements of the other, Herr Ruhmer has 
evolved an apparatus which promises well for 
military and naval service. 

Herr Ruhmer has done away with the neces- 
sity for having the reflection of light at the 
transmitting end of the apparatus. He has 
found that, by connecting an arc-light in cir- 
cuit with an ordinary telephone transmitter, 
the arc will reproduce every word spoken into 
it both audibly and luminously. 

This is due to the fact that the resistance of 
the arc is varied by the changes in the current 
flowing through the telephone transmitter, and 
as the resistance is increased or decreased, how- 
ever slight the change may be, the tempera- 
ture of the arc-light and the intensity of the 
light emitted by it vary. 

The arc-light, on which is superimposed the 
rapidly alternating current caused by the 
speaker’s voice, is placed in the focus of a 
reflector like those used in searchlights. From 
here the small beam of light issues and is prop- 
agated in a straight line through space to the 
receiving instrument, where it is received by a 
similar curved mirror. This mirror converges 
the diffused beam into a pencil of light which 
falls upon the selenium cell. 

The selenium cell is connected with a tele- 
phone receiver and a battery, and the current 
flows through both the cell and the receiver, 
and reproduces clearly the words spoken into 
the transmitter at the sending station. 
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The purpose of this compiled department is to 
give some idea of all the American industries. 
These are interesting in themselves and, moreover, 
in light of the renewed agitation upon the tariff 
question, they have a present importance. We 
mean, therefore, to give, from time to time as shall 
seem expedient, a résumé of these so-called ‘‘infant 
industries.” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE . FREDERIC EMORY. WORLD’S WORK 


Few persons, probably, realize the magni- 
tude of the machinery and personnel of the 
national Department of Commerce and Labor 
which is being organized under the recent act 
of Congress. It is estimated that, when it is 
in full working order, the new Department will 
have a staff of some fifteen hundred employees 
at its headquarters in Washington, and about 
ten thousand including both permanent and 
temporary appointees, chiefly in the Lighthouse 
Establishment, outside of the Federal capital. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the 
functions of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. They are indicated broadly by its 
name, and may be said to include almost every 
important agency of the Government which 
has to deal with industry and trade. The 
Department of Agriculture, which has some 
divisions more or less related to these subjects, 
is the only Department that will not transfer 
part of its work. The exception was made, no 
doubt, because many of its functions are more 
natural parts of the Department of Agriculture. 

Owing to the recent agitation of the trust 
question, public interest has naturally cen- 
tered in the new Bureau of Corporations, which 
is charged with the duty of investigating the 
organization and management of corporations, 
joint stock companies and corporate combina- 
tions, except common carriers, subject to 
existing law, that are engaged in commerce 
among the several states and with foreign 
nations, and of making public the results. 

So far as the ordinary currents of our com- 
merce and industry are concerned, the new 
Department will probably be most helpful in 
giving fresh impetus and, what is needed most 
of all, an intelligent and systematic direction 
to the expansion of foreign markets for our 
manufactured goods. Our exports of food 
supplies and raw materials need little aid or 
stimulus, since they are prime necessities which 


industrial nations must obtain from us, accord- 
ing to their requirements at any given time. 
Those requirements depend upon conditions 
beyond our control, such as the abundance or 
failure of crops or the extent of a nation’s pur- 
chasing power determined by the degree of 
prosperity or of business depression it may be 
experiencing. The usefulness of government 
machinery, therefore, must be limited to remov- 
ing purely artificial obstructions to the exten- 
sion of our sales or to pointing out new chan- 
nels of demand or the special needs of different 
fields of consumption. It is doubtful, too, 
whether the new Department can add much to 
the sum of knowledge of our domestic trade or 
industry which will be of practical benefit to 
the average business man, but it can, and 
doubtless will, collate this information in a 
more convenient form. 

When we consider the capabilities of a well- 
organized Department of Commerce as an 
agency for increasing our exports of manufac- 
tures, however, its probable usefulness is at 
once seen to be broad and far-reaching. Our 
manufactured goods, it is true, like our food- 
stuffs, are selling themselves because of inherent 
qualities which commend them to foreign con- 
sumers, but they cannot be regarded as neces- 
sities to foreigners, and they are, moreover, 
subject to a competition on the part of other 
industria] nations which is likely to become 
much keener. The Department of Commerce 
will therefore have a double part to play. On 
the one hand, it will be its province to keep our 
manufacturers and exporters informed as to 
conditions abroad and the special requisites 
for obtaining the largest possible share of the 
world’s trade; and on the other hand, it will 
be able to direct and give full effect to an 
intelligent propaganda in foreign countries for 
making known the distinctive merits of our 
wares. Its main reliance for some time to 
come will be our consular service, which, nvt- 
withstanding its alleged shortcomings, is now 
generally conceded to be doing valuable work 
in both directions. 

The results already accomplished, with but 
little systematic effort, in extending the sales of 
our goods even in countries where, at one time, 
the prospect was least encouraging, would seem 
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to indicate that we have before us a vast field 
of development, if the proper means are taken 
thoroughly to cultivate it. To individual 
enterprise, of course, must be left the actual 
work of cultivation, but the Federal Govern- 
ment is now provided, for the first time, with 
efficient machinery for fully doing its part as 
an auxiliary. How great that part may be is 
appreciated only by those who have become 
familiar, through the consular reports, with 
the great waste of effort due to ignorance or 
misdirected energy on the part of our business 
men seeking foreign markets for their goods, 
and with the golden opportunities which are so 
often neglected because we have no one great 
central repository of the information required. 
There has been no lack of such information in 
the past. The great trouble is that it is dis- 
tributed among so many bureaus that it is 
obtainable only by piecemeal. 

With all work of this kind combined and 
properly classified in a single department, as 
will now be done, it should be possible to 
answer inquiries of the most comprehensive 
character promptly and with full details. 

If to this faculty of judicious concentration 
the Department of Commerce and Labor adds, 
asit probably will, a diligent co-operation with 
organized bodies, such as boards of trade, com- 
mercial expositions and museums, manufac- 
turers’ and export associations, etc.—in other 
words, all the rapidly multiplying representa- 
tives of our industrial interests generally—it 
may easily become all that its projectors have 
hoped for it as an engine of commercial progress 
and expansion. 

Prosperous as we now are, we may soon be 
face to face again with a heavy excess of pro- 
duction, and if we would not then see many of 
our factories idle and our labor only partly 
employed, we must in the meantime make 
wider and deeper the export channels which 
alone can relieve us of the surplusage. Our 
endeavors to do this so far, are almost wholly 
parochial and inconclusive, for the reason that 
we have had no common rallying point, no 
national pivot of action. With a department 
of the Federal Government specially equipped 
for guiding our export activities, and setting 
the example, in itself, of concentration and 
directness of effort, we ought now to be able 
to exert the full force of our undoubted capa- 
bilities in international competition. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
_ Inindustry, in finance, in railroad operation, 
i agricultural advancement, our country is 
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moving with such ‘‘seven-league boots’’ that 
we can scarcely follow its steps. In 1880 the 
total capital invested in manufactures was 
$2,790,000,000, and the value of the output of 
our factories was $5.369,000,000; now the 
capital invested in manufacturing is over 
$10,000,000,000, and the value of the product 
about $15,000,000,000. Then we made 3,000,- 
ooo tons of pig-iron and mined 42,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal; now we are making 17,500- 
ooo tons of pig-iron, and still have lately had 
to import iron at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a 
year to meet our consumptive demands. Then 
we had 87,800 miles of railroad, mostly laid 
with light rails and operated by light rolling 
stock; now we have 200,000 miles, or nearly 
one-half of the world’s mileage, mostly laid 
with much heavier rails and operated with 
much heavier locomotives and cars that carry 
from 60,000 to 100,000 pounds each, and yet 
it is evident that within ten years our railroad 
facilities must be more than doubled inefficiency 
to meet the demands of the trade, which have 
far outstripped the means for handling traffic. 

The momentum of development is such as the 
world never saw. The next ten years must 
easily show a greater growth than the last 
twenty, for we now have at home 30,000,000 
more people to work and to consume than we 
had in 1880, and by 1912 we will have nearly 
50,000,000 more—almost the same as our total 
population in 1880, and then our manufactur- 
ers had but a limited foreign market; now we 
are pushing out for the world’s trade, and shall 
capture it just as rapidly as we can push our 
production beyond our own consumptive re- 
quirements. We have many times as much 
labor-saving machinery as we had then; we 
have accumulated experience and capital far 
greater than the enthusiast of that day could 
have seen in his most visionary forecast. Then 
the wealth of the country was given by the 
census as $43,640,000,000; now it is $100,000,- 
000,000. Starting in 1880, when we had 
50,000,000 population, with 42,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal output and 3,000,000 tons 
of pig-iron, we now have 250,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and 17,500,000 tons of pig- 
iron. Now we have nearly 80,000,000 people, 
and the industrial expansion of the world is so 
great that by 1912, when we will have between 
95,000,000 and 100,000.000, or, approximately, 
double the population of 1880, we must make 
at least as much actual increase in coal as we 
have done since 1880. Disregard all per- 
centages, for in figures of such magnitude per- 
centages of increase may not be attained, and 
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simply take the actual gain in tons between 
1880 and 1tgo2. That was largely over 200,- 
000,000 tons. Thus, instead of the 250,000,- 
ooo tons of bituminous coal we are now mining, 
we must, in 1912, have an output of 450,000,- 
000 to 500,000,000 tons. These figures are too 
stupendous to be grasped, but they do not 
seem as stupendous as a prediction for 1902 of 
250,000,000 tons would have looked to us in 
1880. 

Heretofore, by reason of conditions now 
largely changed, such as the paralyzing effect 
of the war upon the South and the great activity 
in opening up the West, the development was 
mainly in the North and West. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois centered the iron and 
steel and coal expansion; in New England the 
textile interests and kindred manufactures, 
and in New York financial operations of the 
whole country. Now the scene of activity has 
shifted; southward the star of industrial em- 
pire takes its way. West Virginia and South- 
west Virginia are the centers of the greatest 
coal activity in America. Coal-mining is being 
pushed with almost feverish activity; railroad 
operators are in despair because they cannot 
handle the traffic. But West Virginia has only 
scratched a few hillsides in its coal territory. 
Great Britain has only 8,o00 square miles of 
coal area, but mines nearly 300,000,000 tons a 
year; West Virginia has 16,o00 square miles, 
twice as much, and mines 25,000,000 tons, or 
one-twelfth as much. The time will come 
when West Virginia will mine as much as 
Great Britain. Southwest Virginia adds to 
this an immense contiguous coal field of great 
richness, These States are bursting with coal, 
and railroad facilities cannot be increased 
rapidly enough to meet the demand. More 
business awaits them than they can all, new 
and old, handle. Then comes North Carolina, 
a State larger than Pennsylvania, probably all 
around the most wonderfully endowed State in 
the Union—a State whose mineral and indus- 
trial potentialities are simply without limit. 
And then South Carolina, next to Massachu- 
setts the leading cotton-manufacturing State of 
the Union, and Georgia, the Empire State, and 
Alabama, prophesied of by Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt, possibly the world’s highest authority, 
as to be the basic steel center of the world. 
Like West Virginia, it has scarcely scratched 
the ground; it is just starting its real business 
career. And then Tennessee and Mississippi. 
But why enumerate? Here is the world’s 
richest territory just at the threshold of its 
development—building a cotton mili here and 
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there, to be trebled and quadrupled before 
many years; making a few million tons of iron 
and mining 60,000,000 tons of coal, both soon 
to be doubled; finding every day new sources 
for increasing its oil supply and building new 
enterprises of all kinds, from furniture factories 
to steel mills. This section is now going to 
keep full step with the giant strides of Amer- 
ica’s industrial activity. 


VRE CANINE GF FONE qn. cc ciccsicccce AMERICAN EXPORTER 


The manufacture of pins has become such an 
industry in the United States that the mills of 
this country practically supply the world with 
this needed article, and yet the demand is by no 
means a small one. Pins cost only a trifle 
nowadays, where they were very expensive. 
In 1900 the 75,000,000 people in the United 
States used 60,000,000 gross of common pins, 
which is equal to 9,500,000,000 pins, or an 
average of about 126 pins for every man, 
woman and childin the country. This is the 
highest average reached anywhere in the use of 
pins. Ten years ago we used only about 
72 pins each. 

The total number of pins manufactured in 
the United States during 1900, the census year, 
was 68,889,260 gross. There are 43 factories 
in all, with 2,353 employees. The business has 
grown rapidly during the last 20 years, for 
although there were 40 factories in 1880, they 
produced only half as much, employed only 
about half the capital and only 1,077 hands. 
There has been a considerable increase in the 
number of women and children employed in 
pin factories of late years, which is an indica- 
tion that the machinery is being improved and 
simplified and that its operation does not 
require so high an order of mechanical skill. 

Hooks and eyes are a by-product of pin- 
making, and are produced at most of the 
factories from material that will not do for 
pins. The output of hooks and eyes in 1900 
was 1,131,824 gross. 

Pins and hooks and eyes are turned out by 
automatic machines in such quantities to-day 
that the cost of manufacture is practically 
limited to the value of the brass wire from 
which they are made. A single machine does 
the whole business. Coils of wire, hung upon 
reels, are passed into machines which cut them 
into proper lengths, and they drop off into a 
receptacle and arrange themselves in the line 
of a slot formed of two bars. When they 
reach the lower end of the bars they are 
seized and pressed between two dies which 
form the heads, and pass along into the grip 
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of another steel instrument which points them 
by pressure. They are then dropped into a 
solution of sour beer, whirling as they go, to be 
cleaned, and then into a hot solution of tin, 
which is also kept revolving. They here 
receive their bright coat of metal, and are 
pushed along, killing time until they have 
had an opportunity to harden, when they 
are dropped into a revolving barrel of bran 
and sawdust, which cools and polishes them 
at the same time, Because of the oscil- 
lation of the bran, they work gradually 
down to the bottom of the barrel, which is 
a metallic plate cut into slits just big enough 
for the body of the pins, but not big enough 
for the head to pass through. Thus they are 
straightened out into rows again, and, like 
well-drilled soldiers, pass along toward the 
edge of the bottom, and slide down an inclined 
plane, still hanging by their heads, until they 
reach strips of paper, to which they are intro- 
duced by a curious jerk of the machine. The 
first they know they are all placed in rows, 
wrapped up, and on their way to the big 
department stores, where they are sold at 
from 5 cents to 10 cents a gross. A machine 
is expected to throw out several thousand 
gross an hour. 

Needles are made by a similar machine. 
In 1900 there were made 1,387,533 gross of 
machine needles, 212,689 gross of shoemaking, 
324,476 gross for ordinary household sewing 
machines, 307,426 gross for knitting machines, 
and the rest for other kinds of sewing and 
knitting machinery, generally for factory use. 
We imported $418,004 worth of ordinary 
needles, most of them from England. 

Hairpins and safety pins and other kinds of 
pins are manufactured in a similar manner. 
We made 1,189,104 gross of hairpins in 1890. 
Both needles and hairpins are manufactured 
to a greater extent in Europe than plain pins. 
Safety pins, however, are decidedly American, 
and of these we make on an average of 1,000,000 
gross a year. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CARRIAGES NEW YORK EVENING POST 

It is questionable if in any line of manufac- 
ture there has been more skill, enterprise, and 
originality displayed than in the making ot 
American carriages of all types. The process 
of manufacture, from the old-time single- 
handed method to what is termed the “‘ factory 
method,” has been little short of a revolution. 
Fifty years ago, or even less, the various parts 
were made by hand, excepting the use of a few 
saws and the omnipresent lathe, and the work 
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was done in small shops employing less than 
twenty men as a rule, scattered here and there, 
all over the country, wherever any center might 
suggest itself as likely a spot for trade. 

This great change has been due solely to the 
great, steady, and continuous growth of general 
prosperity in the United States. So long as we 
were slowly making wur way to the proper 
niche in the family of nations in which Fate 
intended we should eventually rest, there was 
little demand tor the luxurious belongings of 
the older world, but with prosperity came the 
advance of every type of luxury, until to-day 
what is luxury in many countries of Europe is 
but the regular requirements of life as the 
average moderately weil-to-do American re- 
gards it. To-day it is no boast to say that the 
maker of American carriages stands at the head 
of the procession. This has been proved in 
many ways. We have had the best foreign 
vehicles the world has produced brought here 
to the Centennial and to the later World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and at neither place did the foreign 


exhibit surpass the native American product, 


and, while to-day there are no such conglomera- 
tions of goods to compare, we now send our 
experts abroad to see what they can find worth 
copying, but with some trifling exceptions it is 
now found that the palm of originality rests 
with the United States rather than with the 
countries of the Old World. 

The two great factors in this are the wonder- 
ful supply of suitable wood of superior quality 
which can be obtained here in almost unlimited 
quantities, and the other is the native ingenuity 
of the average American workman, who is im- 
bued with what used to be looked upon as a 
ridiculous idea, that nothing had been done so 
well it could not be done better. The result is 
constant and valuable improvement. 

As soon as this was demonstrated, certain 
great houses in this country began to build upon 
that fact and upon reputation. A _ trade 
maxim is that no one knows the value of a 
carriage except the man who built it. It is 
possible to vary the cost of a carriage 50 per 
cent., and yet have the two look so much alike 
that not one in a hundred of the purchasers 
could tell one from the other. This difference 
is obtained by using material of choice selec- 
tion, of exceedingly close inspection, of wonder- 
fully accurate fitting of all parts, and the 
bringing to the highest point the one thing that 
each man is able to do best. In the cheaper 
vehicle all of this is reversed, to a certain 
degree. To see a carriage without paint or 
varnish is a revelation to most laymen. One 
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recently exhibited attracted a tremendous lot 
of attention. There one could look right into 
the heart of the product, see what was wood, 
what iron, what steel; how they were blended, 
triced, joined, and how the grain of each piece 
of wood had been laid to secure the greatest 
possible textile strength, as well as the maxi- 
mum lightness. <A good carriage will show no 
appreciable difference at its main joints after 
years of wear, and this is obtained by the expert 
maturing of the woods, mainly ash and white- 
wood, with hickory for the spokes and felloes 
(second growth) and elm for the hubs. 

Each part of a carriage tallies with its 
counterpart, oritis unsatisfactory. Thestrain 
comes mainly on the body, rockers, springs, 
springbolts, kingbolt, and fifth wheel, and 
must be properly distributed. The joinings of 
metal and wood are a most important matter, 
not only for appearance, but for continued 
tightness of the joint and for wear. The com- 
fort of the individual’s riding depends upon the 
springs, selected steel, drawn, tempered, and 
graded according to the class or type of vehicle, 
calling for the most expensive and expert labor, 
the use of which, or the lack of it, being demon- 
strated by the way in which a carriage passes 
over rough ground, every jar and jolt telegraph- 
ing the indelible fact. 

When all has been assembled, and it is nearly 
all handwork in the better grades of vehicle, 
there is still the painting, and it may be said 
that a well painted carriage is a good carriage. 
This, because there are eighteen coats to be 
applied, according to the fiber of the wood, 
commencing with oil and finishing with varnish. 

The rubber tire is here to stay, never more 
popular and still advancing, due in a great 
measure to the increased area of asphalt streets 
in the cities, and to the universally better roads 
in all parts of the country where carriages are 
much used. This type of carriage tire was 
first practically and generally introduced by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in London, in the early 
seventies, and has since spread all over the 
civilized world. In a general way all carriage 
shapes are now running to grace of outline as 
well as utility. The old-time victoria, that 
strange anomaly, drawn by two great carriage 
horses, has vanished, and in its place is the 
light, graceful carriage, the women’s specialty, 
drawn by one horse, with man, horse, and 
harness all in harmony. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION...................45- BALTIMORE SUN 


The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 
Association has received from the manufac- 
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turers complete statistics of the production of 
all kinds of pig iron in the United States in 
1902. The total production in 1902 was 
17,821,307 gross tons, against 15,878,354 tons 
in tgor and 13,789,242 tons in Igoo. 

The increase in production in the second half 
of 1902 over the first half of 1902 was 204,159 
tons. The total increase in 1902 Over Igor was 
1,942,953 tons. 

The Bulletin says: ‘‘ It is remarkable that 
there should have been such a large increase in 
production in 1902, when there were serious 
adverse conditions to contend with, chiefly 
inadequate transportation facilities, resulting 
in a short supply of coke and iron ore and the 
banking for longer or shorter periods of many 
furnaces. The anthracite coal strike also seri- 
ously interfered with the activity of many East- 
ern furnaces. 

The production of Bessemer and low phos- 
phorus pig iron in 1902 was 10,393,168 tons, 
against 9,569,793 tons in 1901. The produc- 
tion of basic pig iron was 2,038,590 tons, against 
1,448,850 tons in 1tg01. The production of 
charcoal pig iron was 378,504 tons, against 
360,147 tons in rg01. The production of 
mixed charcoal and coke pig iron was 11,665 
tons, against 23,294 tons in Igor. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese was 212,981 tons, against 291,461 
tonsinrgor. In 1901 this country made more 
pig iron than Great Britain and Germany com- 
bined, and in 1902 we made more than these 
two countries and Belgium combined. 

The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in 
the hands of manufacturers, or which were 
under their control at the close of 1go2, and 
were not intended for their own consumption, 
amounted to 49,951 tons, against 70,847 tons 
at the close of rg01, and 442,370 tons at the 
close of rgoo. 

The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Company held no pig iron whatever in any of 
its yards on December 31, 1902. This is the 
first time since its organization in 1889 that the 
company has not held at least a small quantity 
of pig iron in its yards at the close of a calendar 
year. At the end of rgor it had 3,000 tons. 

The whole number of furnaces in blast on 
December 31, 1902, was 307, against 266 on 
December 31, 1g01, and 232 on December 31, 
Ig0o. 

Of the 17.821,307 tons of pig iron produced 
in 1902, the five largest producing States were: 
Pennsylvania, 8,117,800 tons; Ohio, 3,681,388; 
Illinois, 1,730,220; Alabama, 1,472,211; Vit- 
ginia, 537,216. 
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The following incident is taken from Mr. White’s 
recent book, Conjurer’s House.* The timeoi the 
story is the days of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Galen Albret, Factor of the great trading company, 
has ordered a free trader, Ned Trent, to go «n 
La Longue Traverse, the long perilous journey 
which, without rifle or provision, means certain 
death. Trent has made love to Virginia, Albret’s 
daughter, and has persuaded her to loan him a 
rifle. The scene which follows takes place just 
after Virginia has given him the rifle and has, as 
she thinks, parted with him forever. Justice to 
the author demands that it be stated that only 
excerpts have been taken sufficient to make a 
recital. 

Slower and slower her paddle dipped, lower 
and lower hung her head, faster and faster 
flowed her tears. In the bitterness of her 
spirit she knew not what she thought except 
that she would give her soul to see him again, 
to feel the touch of his lips once more. He 
had gone like a phantom, like a dream, and the 
mists of life had closed about him, showing no 
sign. 

The canoe whispered against the soft clay 
bottom. The life of the forest went on as 
though she were not there. Virginia, 
drowned in grief, knew of none of these things. 
She was seeing again the clear brown face of 
the stranger, his curly brown hair, his steel 
eyes, and the swing of his graceful figure. But 
more fondly she saw him as he swept his hat 
to the ground on discovering her by the guns, 
as he bent his impassioned eyes on her in the 
dim lamplight of their first interview, as he 
tossed his hat aloft in the air when he had 
understood that she would be in Quebec. 
She hugged the visions to her, and wept over 
them softly, for she was now sure she would 
never see him again. 

Then somehow, in a manner not to be 
comprehended, it was borne in on her con- 
sciousness that he was indeed near her, and 
that he was indeed calling her name. And 
at once she made him out, standing, dripping, 
on the beach. A moment later she was in 
his arms. 

‘‘Ah!” he cried, in gladness; ‘‘ you are here.” 

He crushed her hungrily to him, unmindful 
of his wet clothes, kissing her eyes, hercheeks, 
her lips, her chin, even the fragment corner 


Stewart Edward White. N. Y.: 


*Conjuror’s House. 
Copyright, 1903, by Stewart Edward 
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of her throatexposed by the collar of her gown. 
She did not struggle. 

“‘Oh!”’ she murmured, ‘‘my dear, my dear! 
Why did you come back? Why did you come?’’ 

““Why did I come?”’ he repeated, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Why did I come? Can you ask 
that? How could I help but come? You 
must have known I would come. Surely you 
must have known!”’ 

“Yes, I think 1 do,”’ replied the girl, softly. 

“And I thought of course you knew. I 
should not have kissed you otherwise.”’ 

“‘How could I know?”’ she sighed. ‘‘ You 
said nothing, and, oh! I wamn/ed So to hear!"’ 

“You must go,” she whispered brokenly, 
at last. ‘‘I do not want you to, but you 
must.”’ 

She smiled up at him with trembling lips 
that whispered to her soul that she must te 
brave. 

“‘Now go,”’ she nerved berself to say, re- 
leasing her hands. 

Her face was raised bravely and steadily 
to his. In the starlight it shone white and 
pathetic. And her eyes were two liquid 
wells of darkness in the shadow,.and her half- 
parted lips were wistful and childlike. 

The man caught both her hands, again look- 
ing down on her. Then he answered her, 
solemnly and humbly. 

‘“‘Virginia,” said he, ‘‘I am setting out on 
a perilous journey. As I deal with you, may 
God deal with me.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, that is as I like you,’’ she breathed. 

‘“‘Good-by,”’ said he. 

She raised her lips of her own accord, and 
he kissed them reverently. 

‘*Good-by.”’ she murmured. 

He turned away with an effort and ran down 
the beach to the canoe. 

‘“‘Good-by, good-by.”’ she murmured, under 
her breath. “Ah, good-by' I love you! 
Oh, I do iove you!”’ 

Then suddenly from the bushes leaped 
dark figures. The still night was broken by 
the sound of a violent scuffle—blows—a fall. 
She heard Ned Trent’s voice calling to her 
from the mélée. 

“Go back at once!’’ he commanded, clearly 
and steadily, “You can do no good. I 
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order you to go home before they search the 
woods.” 
* * * * * * * 

Galen Albret had chosen to interrogate his 
recaptured prisoner alone. He sat again in 
the arm-chair of the council room. The 
place was flooded with sun. It touched the 
high lights of the time-darkened, rough furni- 
ture, it picked out the brasses, it glorified the 
whitewashed walls. In its uncompromising 
illumination Me-en-gan, the bowsman._ stand- 
ing straight and tall and silent by the door, 
studied his master’s face and knew him to be 
deeply angered. For Galen Albret was at 
this moment called upon to deal with a 
problem more subtle than which his policy 
had been puzzled in thirty years. It was 
bad enough that, in repeated defiance of 
his authority, this stranger should persist 
in his attempt to break the company’s mo- 
nopoly; it was bad enough that he had, when 
captured, borne himself with so impudent an 
air of assurance; it was bad enough that he 
should have made open love to the Factor’s 
daughter, should have laughed scornfully in 
the Factor’s very face. But now the case had 
become grave. In some mysterious manner 
he had succeeded in corrupting one of the 
company’s servants. Treachery was there- 
fore to be dealt with. 

The rifle brought in by his Indians, to his 
bewilderment, he recognized not at all. 
His repeated cross-questionings, when they 
touched on the question of Ned Trent’s com- 
panion, got no farther than the Cree wooden 
stolidity. No, they had seen no one, neither 
presence, sign, nor trail. But Galen Albret, 
versed in the psychology of his savage allies, 
knew they lied. Now, his heavy revolver at 
his right hand, he interviewed Ned Trent, 
alone, except for the Indian by-the portal. 

Swiftly, like the play of rapiers, the ques- 
tions and answers broke acruss the still room. 

‘You had aid,’’ the Factor asserted, posi. 
tively. 

“You think so?”’ 

‘**My Indians say you were alone. But where 
did you get this rifle?’”’ 

“‘T stole it.” 

‘You were alone?”’ 

Ned Trent paused for a barely appreciable 
instant. It was not possible that the Indians 
had failed to establish the girl’s presence, and 
he feared atrap. Then he caught the express- 
ive eye of Me-en-gan at the door. Evidently 
Virginia had friends. 

‘‘T was alone,” he repeated, confidently. 
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‘*Who was that second person?’’ 
**Do you think I will tell you?”’ 
“I think I’ll find means to make you tell 
me!’’ burst out the Factor. 

Ned Trent was silent. 

“‘If you'll tell me the name of that man I'l] 
let you go free. I'll give you a permit to trade 
in thecountry. It touches my authority—my 
discipline. The affair becomes a precedent. 
It is vital.”’ 

Ned Trent fixed his eyes on the bay and 
hummed a little air, half turning his shoulder 
to the older man. 

The latter’s face blazed with suppressed fury. 
Twice his hand rested almost convulsively on 
the butt of his heavy revolver. 

‘“This is the last chance I shall give you. 
Speak at this instant, or accept the conse- 
quences!”’ 

Ned Trent turned sharply, as though break- 
ing a thread that bound him to the distant 
prospect beyond the window. For an instant 
he stared enigmatically at his opponent. Then 
in the sweetest tones, ‘‘Oh, go to the devil!” 
said he, and began to walk deliberately toward 
the older man. 

Galen Albret again laid hand on his re- 
volver. ‘‘Come no nearer,” he commanded. 

But ten feet separated the two men. Galen 
Albret leveled therevolver. Ned Trent, watch- 
ful, prepared to spring. Me-en-gan, near the 
foot of the table, gathered himself for attack. 

Then suddenly the free trader relaxed his 
muscles, straightened his back, and returned 
deliberately to the window. Facing about in 
astonishment to discover the reason for this 
sudden change of decision, the other two men 
looked into the face of Virginia Albret, stand- 
ing in the doorway of the other room. 

“Father!” she cried. 

‘“‘Virginia,’’ he commanded, in deliberate, 
stern tones of authority, ‘‘leave the room. 
You have nothing to do with this case, and I 
do not desire your interference.” 

Virginia stepped bravely beyond the portals, 
and stopped. Her fingers were nervously in- 
terlocked, her lip trembled, in her cheeks the 
color came and went, but her eyes met her 
father’s, unfaltering. 

‘‘T have more to do with it than you think,” 
she replied. 

Instantly Ned Trent was at the table. “I 
really think this has gone far enough,”’ he inter- 
posed. ‘ We have had our interview and come 
to a decision. Miss Albret must not be per- 
mitted to exaggerate a slight sentiment of pity 
into an interest in my affairs. If she knew 
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that such a demonstration only made it worse 
for me Iam sure she would say no more.’”’ He 
looked at her appealingly across the Factor’s 
shoulder. 

But the Factor s suspicions were aroused. 

“There is something in this,’’ he decided. 
“T think you may stay, Virginia.” 

“You are right,’’ broke in the young man, 
desperately. ‘*There is something in it. Miss 
Albret knows who gave me 
the rifle, and she was about 
to inform you of his identity. 
There is no need in subject- 
ing her to that distasteful 
ordeal. I am now ready to 
confess to you. I beg, you 
will ask her to leave. the 
room.” 

“Virginia, this is true?”’ 
His heavy, dead voice rum- 
bled through his beard. ‘‘ You 
know who aided this man?”’ ° 

Ned Trent mutely appealed 
to her; her glance answered 
his. 

“Yes, father,’’ she replied. 

“Who?” 

“T did.” 

A dead silence fell on the 
room. Galen Albret’s expres- 
sion and attitude did not 
change. 

“You?” he muttered, 
questioningly. 

“TI,” she repeated. 

Another silence fell. 

‘““Why?"’ he asked, at last. 

“Because it was an unjust 
thing. Because we could not 
think of taking a life in that 
way, without some reason 
for it.” 

‘““Why?”’ he persisted, tak- 
ing no account of her reply. 

Virginia let her gaze slowly 
rest on the free trader, and 
her eyes filled with a world 
of tenderness and trust. 

‘Because I love him,” said 
she, softly. 

After an instant Galen Albret turned slowly 
his massive head and looked at her. He made 
no other movement, yet she staggered back as 
though she had received a violent blow on the 
chest, 

“Pather!”’ she gasped. 


“You—you love him!”’ he cried. You— 


SHE SMILED UP AT HIM WITH 
TREMBLING LIPS. 
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You have been—a traitor—to 
me! You have dared—dared—deny that 
which my whole life has affirmed! My own 
flesh and blood—when I thought the nearest 
métts of them all more loyal! You love this 
man—this man who has insulted me, mocked 
me! You have taken his part against me! 
You have deliberately placed yourself in the 
class of those I would hang for such an offense! 

If you were not my daughter 

I would hang you. Hang my 

own child!’’ Suddenly his 

rage flared. ‘‘ You little fool! 

Do you dare set your judg- 
| Ment against mine? Do you 

dare interfere where I think 
well? Do you dare deny my 
will? By the eternal, I'll 
show you, old as you are, that 
you have still afather! Get 
to your room! Out of my 
sight!’’ He took two steps 
forward, and so his eye fell 
on Ned Trent. 

“Very well, sir,’’ said the 
Factor. curtly, at last. ‘‘ Your 
time is over. I find it un- 
necessary to hang you. You 
will start on your Longue 
Traverse to-day.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Virginia, in a 
low voice of agony, and flut- 
tered to her lover’s side. 

‘‘Hush! hush!’’ he soothed 
her. ‘‘There is a chance.” 

“You think so?’’ broke 
in Galen Albret, harshly. 

‘You are going to do this 
thing, father,” appealed Vir- 
ginia, ‘“‘after what I have 
told you?”’ 

‘‘My mind is made up.” 

“T shall not survive him, 
father!’’ she threatened, in a 
low voice. Then, as the Fac- 
tor did not respond, ‘‘ Do not 
misunderstand me. I do not 
intend to survive him.” 

‘Silence! silence! silence!”’ 

cried Galen Albret, in a crescendo outburst. 
‘Silence! I will not be gainsaid! You have 
made your choice! You are no longer a 
daughter of mine!”’ 

‘“‘Pather,”’ she pleaded, ‘‘you are not your- 
self. This has been very trying to you. To- 
morrow you will be sorry. But then it will 
be too late. Think, while there is yet time. 


my daughter! 
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He has not committed a crime. You yourself 
told me he was a man of intelligence and 
daring—a gentleman; and surely, though he 
has been hasty, he has acted with a brave 
spirit through it all. See, he will promise you 
to go away quietly, to say nothing of all this, 
never to come into this country again without 
your permission. He will do this if I ask him, 
for he loves me. Look at me, father. Are 
you going to treat, your little girl so—your 
Virginia? You have never refused me any- 
thing before. And this is the greatest thing 
in all my life. 

Galen Albret snarled 
like a wild beast, 
throwing aside the girl, 
as he did the chair in 
which he had been sit- 
ting. Ned Trent caught 
her, reeling, in his arms. 

For as is often the 
case with passionate but 
strong temperaments, 
though the''Factor had 
attained a certain calm 
of contro) the turmoil of 
his deeper anger had not 
been in the least stilled. 
Over tacrust of deter- 
mination had formed— 
the; determination to 
make an end by the 
directest means in his 
autocratic power of this 
galling opposition. 

The girl’s pleading, in- 
stead of appealing to him, 
had in reality but stirred 
his fury }themore pro- 
foundly. It had added 
a new fuel'element to the 
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**Love you!’ he cried. ‘‘Love you! An 
unnatural child! Aningrate! One who turns 
from me so lightly!’ He laughed bitterly, 
eyeing her with chilling scrutiny. 

‘You dare recall my love for you!”” Sua- 
denly he stood upright, leveling a heavy, trem- 
bling arm at her. ‘‘ You think an appeal to 
my love will save him! Fool!” 

Virginia’s breath caught in her throat. She 
straightened, clutched the neckband of her 
gown. Then her head fell slowly forward. 
She had fainted in her lover’s arms. 

They stood exactly 
so for an appreciable 
interval, bewildered by 
the suddenness of this 
outcome; Galen Albret’s 
hand outstretched in de- 
nunciation; the girl like 
a broken lily, supported 
in the young man’s arms; 
he searching her face pas- 
sionately for a sign of 
life; Me-en-gan, straight 
and sorrowful, again at 
the door. 

Then the old man’s 
arm dropped slowly. 
His gaze wavered. The 
lines of his face relaxed. 
Twice he made an ef- 
fort to turn away. All 
at once his stubborn 
spirit broke. 

He uttered a cry and 
sprang forward to snatch 
the unconscious form 
hungrily into his bear 
clasp, searching the girl’s 
face, muttering  inco- 
herént things. 

‘“‘Quick!’’ he cried, 


fire. Heretofore his 

consciousness had felt : aloud, the guttural 

merely the thwarting of “1 HAVE MORE TO DO WITH IT THAN you sounds jostling one an- 
THINK, SHE REPLIED other in his _ throat. 


his pride, his authority, 
his right to loyalty. Now 
his daughter’s entreaty brought home to 
him the bitter realization that he had been 
attained on another side—that of his family 
affection. 

This man had also killed for him his only 
child. For the child had renounced him, had 
thrust him outside herself into the lonely and 
ruined temple of his pride. At the first 
thought his face twisted with emotions, then 
hardened to cold malice. 





‘Get Wishkobun, quick!” 

Ned Trent looked at him with steady scorn, 
his arms folded. 

‘‘Ah!” he dropped distinctly in deliberate 
monosyllables across the surcharged atmos- 
phere of the scene. i 

‘‘So it seems you have found your heart, 
my friend!” 

Galen Albret glared wildly at him over the 
girl’s fair head. 

‘She is my daughter,’ he mumbled. 
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The following excerpts are taken from Joseph 
Elkinton’s sympathetic and trustworthy story * of 
the Doukhobors. Mr. Elkinton’s book is written 
with the charm of intimacy and in the spirit }of truth. 
In view of the many erroneous statements made 
about this sect, it might be considered in the light 
of a guide and a text. 

Many dissenters from the Russian Orthodox 
Church have been exiled to the Caucasus and 
Siberia within the past century because of their 
religious views. Among these the Doukhobors, 
or Spirit-Wrestlers, claim the special interest 
and sympathy of all who believe in the prin- 
ciple of non-resistance. Primarily the history 
of the Douk- 
hobors is an ap- 
peal for the 
Christian princi- 
ple of peace, a 
principle uni- 
versal in its ap- 
plication, and 
sorely needed by 
the world to-day. 
The Doukhobors 
at this moment 
stand forth to 
the public mind 
as representing 
this principle. 
Indeed, these 
patient sufferers 
have adopted for 
themselves the 
name of “The 
Christian Com- 
munity of the 
Universal Broth- 
erhood,”” based 
upon Christ’s command to love all men. 
The name Doukhobor (k almost silent, and 
accent on last syllable) has come to designate 
the distinguishing characteristic of the people 
to whom it was originally given in derision. 
This name has followed these dissenters 
from the Orthodox Russian Church since 
1785. It was intended at first to distin- 
guish them from those dissenters who espe- 
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cially objected to the use and worship of tcons, 
or images, and who became known as Icono- 
bors. A Doukhobor (Spirit-Wrestler) was 
looked upon as one who wrestled against the 
Holy Spirit, whereas the Doukhobors them- 
selves turned it into another meaning, and said 
it conveyed equally well the idea of wrestling 
by aid of the Holy Spirit and not with carnal 
weapons. 

A century ago many of them were settled in 
a province of the Crimea, separated from the 
rest of Russia by desert steppes But this 


settlement was ruthlessly broken up about 1842, 
and they were 


forcibly trans- 
ported to the 
Caucasus, and 
eventually scat- 
tered among 
Georgians, Ar- 
menians, Circas- 
sians, Tartars 
etc., without, 
however, de- 
stroying their in- 
ternal organiza- 
tion—an _indi- 
vidual theocratic 
community, 
living its own 
life and paying 
tribute only to 
the Czar. Thus 
surrounded, they 
formed them- 
selves into a 
kingdom of peas- 
ants, while the 
weaknesses, corruptions and negligence of 
the Caucasian administration only strength- 
ened the Doukhobors in their own opinions. 
The loftiness of their moral opinions, the 
foundation of which.is the negation of 
violence, their power to endure, their sober 
and laborious life, proved to them a veritable 
‘“‘shield of faith,” and gave them the esteem 
of others. 

At the close of the eighties two parties 
unhappily divided the ranks of their Brother- 
hood—one willing to compromise with the 
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government about military service, while the 
other grew still more severe inits regulations. 
The second was much in the majority (eight 
thousand out of a total of twelve thousand). 
and this larger party adopted three new prin- 
ciples, having, it is true, connection with their 
ancient doctrine, but which, until then, had 
not been completely formulated. These three 
principles are Internationalism, Communism 
and Vegetarianism. 

The new movement had been conducted 


largely by Peter Verigin, their youthful leader, 
and some other men who enjoyed the unlim- 


ited confidence of their party. In 1886 the 
Russian Government snatched these chiefs 
from the midst of their brethren and deported 
them to a place of exile within the Arctic circle. 
But the seed which they had sown could not 
be so easily removed, and the movement con- 
tinued to go forward. In the course of ten 
years the Russian Government made a yet 
more determined effort to get rid of these per- 
sistent dissenters. But to destroy thousands of 
such stalwart men and women was not easier 
than to hide ‘‘a city set upon the mountain 
top.’”’ However, their condition was pitiable in 
the extreme when Count Tolstoi and the 
Society of Friends in England came to their 
relief by raising funds for their emigration to 
Canada. 

The untiring devotion of my father, Joseph 
S. Elkinton, to these Russian peasants, has 
stimulated my interest in them since their 
arrival in America. During the summer of 
1902 I visited several of their villages in the 
Prince Albert and Yorkton colonies, and came 
to know the people and their surroundings 
quite intimately. 

Much has been published of late that greatly 
misrepresents the majority of their commu- 
nities. Several hundred of the Yorkton colo- 
nists, who number 5,500 in all, have been 
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deluded by a religious fanatic—not originally 
of their communion—who has posed as a 
prophet, and has taught that the use of 
animals as beasts of burden is unscriptural, 
and that Jesus would soon come again in 
person. 

As there were only 285 cows, 120 horses and 
95 sheep liberated by the Doukhobors, and sold 
by government agents to prevent irresponsible 
persons from capturing them, it is evident that 
no considerable part of the forty-seven villages 
near Yorkton were involved in this craze. 
Each village has a hundred or more cattle; 
and the Doukhobors bought back all these 
liberated animals at the sale. 

The pilgrimage was a more serious affair, and 
was happily brought to an end by the govern- 
ment officials before there were many fatalities 
from exposure. Several hundred men, women 
and children marched thirty or forty miles to 
Yorkton ‘‘in search of Jesus.”” The women 
and children were detained by the authorities 
at that place, being housed and fed by the 
English-speaking residents, while the men 
went on to Minnedosa, some 150 miles toward 
Winnipeg. Here they were put upon a special 
train by the Superintendent of Immigration, 
Frank Pedley, and Colonization Agent Charles 
Spiers, taken back to Yorkton, and so returned 
to their homes. 

This excitement has brought the whole 
Brotherhood into discredit in the view of those 
who are not personally acquainted with their 
many sterling qualities, but the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has shown its liberal policy, and the 
humane action of its officials throughout these 
disturbing outbreaks has been most commend- 
able. 

Upon our arrival at Rosthern we were 
met by Michael Sherbinin, and Nurse Boyle. 
The former is a Russian nobleman, who has 
cast in his lot among the Doukhobors, and is 
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now teaching their children, while Nurse Boyle 


is ministering to their physical needs. Both 
of these useful workers were sent out under the 
auspices of the English Doukhobor Committee 
of London Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Next morning we started on Doukhobor 
wagons for the village of Petrofka. on the Sas- 
katchewan River, twenty-five miles distant. 
On the way our Doukhobor driver gave us a 
soul-stirring narrative, told in Russian, of his 
experiences in the Caucasus. His sons had 
been imprisoned and so cruelly treated that one 
of them died in consequence. With tears run- 
ning down his cheeks the father told us how he 
had nursed this young man, and how he had 
followed another son to his Siberian place of 
exile. 

These Doukhobors have taken up their 
homesteads, and they have done marvels in the 
past three years toward improving their condi- 
tion. The soil is very fertile, and being within 
the wheat belt, great crops of wheat and flax 
are harvested. 

As we passed through one village (Troitz- 
koye), we dined with Simeon Nicolayevitch 
Popov, a man of sixty-two yeats of age, who 
had built an entire flour mill, including the 
dressing of the mill-stones from rough stones 
which he found in the neighborhood. Three 
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horses were turning these stones, and we found 
from personal experience that the flour was 
fine enough to make good bread, which we 
enjoyed eating. The Doukhobors where I 
visited were vegetarians without exception, 
and they all seemed very robust in health. 
They need fruit, and it is a hardship that it 
cannot be grown in that climate. 

Occasionally we would see evidences of con- 
siderable artistic ability. A certain house- 
yard fence attracted my attention, and I asked 
our driver who made it. He replied that he 
was the owner and had built it with his own 
hands. Everything about this house gave 
evidence of taste and skill. The great oven 
is a characteristic feature of these Russian 
houses. The oven front stands six feet high 
and five feet wide. The interior baking space 
is approximately three by four feet. On top 
of this oven several small children can be 
stowed away for the night. 

I stood by this maiden of seventeen years, 
(sce picture below) who holds the long-handled 
lifter, as she deftly placed the copper pan near 
the glowing embers, and quickly withdrew it 
with a toothsome pancake. The batter cup 
and saucer, with the buttered cloth, are at the 
left, while the ashes were pushed to the right 
of the vestibule of the oven proper. 
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At another time five young mothers were 
grouped in front of one of these ovens. The 
bonnets of these babies were quite elaborate, 
and their eyes very bright. 

When we reached the village of Gorelofka, 
Savili Feodorevitch Choodyakov and his 
brothers. with their kind mother, were ready 
to give us a warm welcome, and we cannot 
omit to mention how all the good people of this 
village entertained us with royal hospitality. 
They also bestowed presents of clothes upon 
me. 

A widow of seventy years came to me 
with her marriage scarf, saying that she would 
presently die, and as her children were either 
dead or too far away to give them this sacred 
emblem of her marriage, she wished 


It was very interesting to see how 
the proposition was regarded by 
them. After thinking about it for 
some time, the younger of the two 
thought she was willing to come, 
while the elder hesitated for fear 
she ‘‘would not get back in time 
to get married.” I asked her how 
old she was, and she replied that 
she was sixteen. The younger was 
thirteen. The men and women 
generally marry when about seven- 
teen years of age. 

After a week spent most pleas- 
antly, barring the mosquitoes, in 
this colony on the Saskatchewan 
River, we returned to Winnipeg 
via Regina, in order to visit the 
Yorkton settlement, which consists 
of forty-seven villages, situated 
from thirty to ninety miles distant from that 
town. 

About this time we saw several men and 
boys drawing a loaded wagon, and as they 
drew near I asked one of them, through the 
interpreter, why they did not use horses. His 
reply was very candid, and, in the words of 
Scripture (Rom. 8:19, 22): ‘‘The whole crea- 
tion waiteth and groaneth even until now for 
the manifestation of (mercy on the part of) the 
sons of God.’”’ I. remonstrated that the 
Apostle was not writing about horses, but of a 
spiritual bondage which our unregenerate wills 
inflicted upon ‘‘the better part’’ in our own 
souls. He wished to include the animal crea- 
tion as ‘‘sons of God.” 








to bestow it upon me, as otherwise 
it would go into her coffin. The 
scarf is made of Russian crash, 
about two yards long, and has 
several bands of silk of various 
colors belowasection of conventional 
design. Each wommn is presented 
with one of these when she marries. 
They had shortly before given me a 
new coat and sacred sash, such as 
is worn during their sunrise service. 
The cap (fedora) is made of a short, 
curly lambskin, and came from the 
Caucasus. 

When about to leave this colony, 
I found that one or more of the 
Doukhobor girls could talk English 
quite well, and so we had some 
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home with me as domestic helpers. 
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When the vanguard of the Doukhobor emi- 
gration reached this side of the Atlantic, there 
were not wanting critics who could see in the 
movement only aninflux of paupers. In truth. 
the Doukhobors arrived in Canada almost 
utterly destitute of material wealth. Their 
transportation from Russia had absorbed what- 
ever slight resources they had previously pos- 
sessed, and even then had only been made pos- 
sible by the help they had received from the 
Society of Friends. The Canadian Govern- 
ment was forced to help them in securing trans- 
portation to their new prairie homes, and in 
providiny the necessaries of life after they got 
there; and many 
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no bigger than those of a child’s go-cart. The 
earth for the mortar was carried on their backs 
in baskets woven of willow or in huge platters 
hewn out of logs; the water was carried at 
times for half a mile in two buckets hewn, like 
platters, out of trunks of trees, and hung at the 
end of a long sapling. A deep trench was dug, 
and by the edge sat a score of women less strong 
than their Spartan sisters, chopping with a 
rude hatchet hay or grass to mix w'th the 
water in the trench or pit. Bucket after 
bucket of water was poured in from the primi- 
tive wooden pails, while six women with skirts 
kilted up nearly to their waists trod the mortar 
until it was as 
smooth as paste. 





times since its 
watchful officials 
have stood be- 
tween their 
wards and abso- 
lute starvation. 
The men of 
each community 
were called upon 
to hire them- 
selves out as 
farm laborers 
and railway nav- 
vies. The dis- 
tances in the 
West are enor- 
mous, and it 
meant simply 
the exodus of the 
men from the 
villages, and an 
absence that was 
to be counted 
by weeks or 
months. Then, 
too, in a village 
of perhaps a 
hundred and 
twenty souls 
they might have 
a yoke of oxen or one pair of, horses, and these 
were to plow, and carry lumber for the frames 
of houses, and, more than all, transport flour 
from a great distance to feed the community. 
The question was a grave one, winter comes 
quickly in these latitudes. But the question 
was answered by the women, who turned to, 
helped the few men left in the village to build 
the houses, and not only trod the mortar and 
used their hands as trowels, but carted the 
logs, drawing them for miles with the aid of 
two simple little wooden wheels, which were 
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Another gang of 
women carried it 
in the wooden 
troughs to the 
houses, where six 
or eight others 
plastered the 
logs both inside 
. and out with the 
cold clay paste. 
The Dominion 
Government set 
aside some 270,- 
480 acres of 
prairie land for 
the 7,361 Douk- 
hobors (1,500 
of these were 
men) who had 
taken refuge 
within its juris- 
diction. The 
larger part of 
this tract was 
located near the 
junction of Mani- 
toba and the 
Northwest Ter- 
ritories of Sas- 
katchewan and Assiniboia, some seventy-five 
miles north of Yorkton. The most western 
settlement, on Duck Lake, is separated by 
300 miles from the former, and has about 
one-fifth of the entire number of villages. 
The Doukhobors are a gentle, kind people, 
grateful for any little kindnesses shown them, 
and they appreciate what has been done 
for them here. These people have been tried 
in the fire and not found wanting. These 
simple, unlettered peasants can teach us lessons 
of heroic sacrifice for the sake of the Truth. 
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Among all the animals of the great wild kingdom, 
the elephant has the most appealing charm. From 
our first vision of him in the circus parade of our 
youthful days to the mature knowledge of his uses 
and nature, the elephant remains an ever-interesting 
creature. His great size, the mystery of the jungle 
whence he came, his intelligence, his docility when 
tamed, his adaptability to toil, all single him out 
from other of the wild beasts. Much of the glamour 
which we once felt concerning him may go, but our 
minds are always eage1 for new phases of his char- 
acter and disposition. Several articles have recently 
been written, the most striking of which is one in 
Everybody’s Magazine,* by Stephen French Whit- 
man, describing the method of catching elephants 
in India 

When the world was made, dusty elephant 
herds came, at winter, to the Chittagong jun- 
gles. Men always coveted their strength—at 
first, Orientally, for sport and show; finally, 
Occidentally, for use. Ancient, brown-faced 
kings of Hind took them by maiming pitfalls 
or from safety shot them to death for the wicked 
joy of killing such vast creatures. Those who 
survived their bungling snares they trained to 
match against tigers in their castle moats, to 
bear their state howdahs, to crush their ene- 
mies’ heads. When the English came, looking 
with Western eyes at the great, powerful, 
docile beasts, they found further use than that 
for them. They were good to bear their 
army’s guns and stores in places where men 
could never take them. They were useful 
where there was need of any great labor in 


*This article is reproduced by permission and courtesy of 
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almost inaccessible places, for the army, for the 
Civil Government, for private contractors. All 
the centuries before, they had gone to waste— 
patient, strong, breathing machinery traveling 
fifteen miles a day in hilly, swampy or sound 
country, carrying half a ton marching weight 
or a ton for a little distance, and going at a 
score of different-looking tasks, when taught, 
with almost human discrimination. 

The Indian Government made an Elephant 
Department that grew with the years. Men 
were paid well to study the ways of elephants— 
the best methods of taking them and keeping 
them. India was dotted with depots for train- 
ing them—headquarters for men like Petersen 
Sahib. This man, the first great elephant catch- 
er, reduced the process of their capture to a 
science, taking not one or two but fifty ata coup. 

At sunrise the camp wakes noisily. In the 
early mist downstream the pack elephants 
smash through the scrub, collecting the fodder 
for the day—five hundred pounds for each. 
The voices of their mahouts rise together with 
the hoarse scream of a hidden peacock. ‘‘ Tull!” 
they say to their charges, “‘tull, tull!’’ The big 
beasts, raising green sheaves of grass with their 
trunks, pile them on their backs. Presently 
they are driven back to the breakfasting camp, 
great moving mounds of green. 

Petersen gives short time for eating when 
the game is marked. The mist is not gone, nor 
the cloying night-smell of wet marigolds, before 
he clambers to his howdah and leads his people 
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across the yellow stream and into the forest 
beyond. “Allah! Allah!’’ mutter the ma- 
houts, invoking luck, but cautiously, for the 
order is silence. Even the garrulous coolie 
ranks are still, The rear guard of Mohamme- 
dan riflemen tramps like a sullen clump of 
warriors to a surprise. 

They have not traveled far into the forest 
when the van elephant stops with raised trunk. 
The long line shuffles to a halt. There is a 
little, naked creature gliding from between the 
trees ahead, grinning 
and ducking servilely 
before Petersen’s how- 
dah. Dennis, Nur Ali, 
the master-tracker, 
hurry up, as the little 
man points with ex- 
travagant simian 
gesture. The wild 
herd is not a mile 
ahead. 

Petersen swings to 
the ground. The 
watchful mahouts 
make their mounts 
kneel, and the always- 
weary coolie column 
sinks into the grass. 

Men and beasts form 
a sun-splashed pic- 
ture like a bit out of 
the Arabian}Nights or 
the Bible: a caravan 
resting in the forest; 
a treasure train: any- 
thing of the past 
sufficiently bizarre 
and wonderful. They 
rest for a moment 
only, while the leaders 
talk, and the Benga- 
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tance of each other. It is the duty of this ring 
to hem the herd in for days by gunfire, and 
gong-beating and flames at night. Meanwhile, 
a great log stockade is to be built. Then the 
wild herd is to be driven into it, with how much 
craft and chance of failure only an elephant 
catcher knows. - Once in, the game is won. 
But now the game is only begun. Petersen 
has swung his detour party westward into.the 
jungle, the trackers crawling along in the lead, 
himself following the coolie column. Behind 
him the tall turban of 
Nur Ali and Dennis’ 
sun hat are flitting 
out of sight in the 
opposite direction. 
The kneeling ele- 
phants are hardly be- 
yond eyeshot when 
Petersen taps the two 
last coolies with his 
bamboo stick. At 
once they drop back 
and sink into the 
jungle grass. Fifty 
yards farther on two 
more fall out, the 
march never slacken- 
ing. They are the 
first posts of the 
circle that is to be 
made about the herd. 
Such isolateld 
clumps of men in the 
dense forest would 
seem alarmingly futile 
to the outsider. As 
they are left behind 
the beaters are lost to 
sight almost at once. 
But as they drop back 
these men run up a 
thin fence of wattled 





lese, trotting back, 
prod the beaters to 
their feet and number , 
them off into twin 
dingy herds, one under Dennis and Nur Ali and 
one under Petersen and his head tracker. 
The war against the wild herd begins in 
earnest now. |. * 

Baldly, this is the way these men will work: 
The Chittagong beaters must surround the 
herd stealthily, each of the two parties making 
a wide, semi-circular detour, dropping two men 
every fifty feet. When the divisions meet 
beyond the game, there will be a ring, round 
about, of coolies posted within shouting dis- 
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bamboo all along their 
line. By the time the 
two parties have met, 
there will be a fiimsy in-curving barrier all 
about the circle. To be sure, a half-grown 
elephant could drive through this as a man 
could break through a paper screen, yet just 
now the wattle is as effective as a log stock- 
ade. For this reason: 

If the herd wanders toward this barrier at 
any point it will be met by the startling din of 
gongs and firearms and howlings, rising from 
behind the unnatural, traplike wattle. Be- 
cause elephants are the most suspicious, nearly 
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superstitious, of animals, they will draw back. 
They will not understand the strange things 
that have come into their jungle, and will be 
afraid—a ring of fear holding them safely when 
a realization of their strength might free them 
at one wild rush. 

Hot and tired. the column pushes under 
low branches and looped creepers, leaping 
boulders and rotting tree-trunks, passing 
round tall cane thickets, gorgeous with 
waxen berries. Everywhere the heavy 
jungle presses in, opening reluctantly ahead 
for the slim column—closing quickly behind 
it. Birds flap up from thorn bush. Unseen 
animals make little, stealthy noises of re- 
treat. Somewhere on Petersen’s right hand 
the game should be, but there is no sound 
‘or sight of it. The sun does not cast shadows 
in these dark forests; only by his compass 
ean he tell that the depleted column has 
twined from west to northeast. The trackers 
slipping along ahead, never err. 

Suddenly the handful of beaters still in line 
chatter with satisfaction. Ahead, under trees 
to the right, squat a little clump of Bengalese. 
Nur Ali and Dennis are there, and the circle 
is complete. 

Together they turn back now, as noisily 
as they like, smoking happily. Skirting the 
beaters’ posts, with their little fence otf 
green bamboo and twigs running from tree 
to tree, and their guards on watch, puffing 
at their odorous chillums, they come at length 
to the elephants again. Dennis and Nur 
Ali have caught a glimpse of the wild herd—a 
bare glimpse, beyond many trees, of a moving 
“mass in a far-off clearing. 
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At sundown the camp rests and Petersen 
plans with his lieutenants for the building 
of the keddah—the great log stockade into 
which the herd is finally to be driven. The 
Dacca men bring out many ropes and axes 
and saws and sledges from the packs. The 
Sahibs look to proper trees, and the master- 
tracker looks to his undermen. Petersen 
sends word to the coolie overseers about the 
circle to draw one man from each post of two, 
at daybreak, and to send them in for tree- 
hewing and rope-making. The tents go up, 
packed forward from the river, for Petersen 
Sahib sleeps by his work. And in spite of the 
fever of the game, there is little insomnia in 
the jungle. 

In the growing darkness. through the 
jungles, fires ring the wild herd—flames fed 
with bamboo that explodes with the racket 
and sparks of fireworks. For the beaters 
know the price they pay if they sleepand 
the herd slips through. The smoke, rising 
from wet leaves, drifts among the trees as 
though the hill folk had started their fall 
grass-burning. And the wild herd moving 
anxiously here and there, shrinks back from 
a lurid, noisy barrier whose like has never 
troubled its jungle before. 

For two days they have slaved from sun- 
rise to sunset building the keddah, and at 
noon on the third day it is done. It stands 
just inside the southern edge of the beaters’ 
great circle, ready for the herd. It is a ten- 
foot high stockade of massive, closely planted 
logs lashed with jungle rope—a ditch within 
and a bristle of braces without; perhaps 
there is an acre and a half of roughly cleared 
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From Stereoscopic Photograph . Copyright, 1903, by Underwood 
& Underwood, New York 
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THE BATHERS 


jungle inside, all underbrush and stumps 
and trees too great tocut. The big gateway, 
facing north and masked by close foliage, is 
approached from without by a funnel-like 
runway of logs, screened with green. Above 
the gateway the ponderous gate itself, stud- 
ded inside with spikes, hangs, hidden cleverly 
amid leaves, ready to drop at an ax-stroke 
on its cables. From the north, the natural 
approach to the trap, it is marvelously 
guileless to the eye; its screens, all skilfully 
matched to the jungle, seem only a leafy forest 
wall with one ragged gap. 

Petersen, scrubby of face and hollow- 
eyed. smokes interminable cheroots and 
sends out trackers, overseers and Bengalese 
to the beaters’ ring, racking his brain to 
see whether anything has been forgotten. 
Nur Ali has just tramped half-way round 
the circle, with horrible threats. no doubt. 
All seems wel) done, and yet, as always, 
there is the chance of disaster. This game 
the elephant catchers play has cost more than 
$2,000 so far; and the honor of the service 
and the approval of the department are not 
altogether sure yet. 

“Tap! tap!” it 1s a rifle somewhere in 
the distance, on the minute of one. From 
miles away comes the faint hum of the beaters 
beginning to move—to drive the wild herd in. 
The Sahibs and their aides move out to the 
funnel-like approach to the keddah gate and 
settle down behind its screens to wait. 

Close beside the taut ropes that hold the 
gteat gate up Petersen handles the ax that 
shall cut them when all is ready. The Ben- 
galese with gleaming eyes squat behind, 
shifting restlessly. Northward, beyond the 
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tall posts and ambush of leaves. lies the 
calm forest, and through its comparative 
silence trickles the monotonous hum. 

It seems like hours—indeed, it is more 
than one hour—before the humming has 
changed to a _ distinguishable uproar—of 
hoarse and shrill voices; of gongs and rifle 
shots. As it rises, the waiting men, knowing 
what the noise drives before it, edge close to 
the screen. For a tedious time they peer out 
between the posts at the vacant forest. 

Somewhere in the reverberating woods 
there is a significant thrilling noise of splinter- 
ing saplings, of large bodies moving pon- 
derously through the underbrush. Now 
there comes out from the shadow of the trees 
a great dusty tusker all unexpectedly in 
spite of the watching. Lifting his huge ears, 
rolling his great head uneasily, he hesitates 
and comes on again. Behind him loom more 
gigantic shapes, many of them now, crowding 
and pressing, dun-colored, with here and 
there the gleam of ivory. A few are striking 
their trunks on the ground with a noise as of 
cracking sheet-iron—the sign of fear and ap- 
prehension. Behind and on each side of 
them howls and bangs and clashes the unseen 
pandemonium, driving them on toward the 
keddah. 

While the hiding hunters hold their breath, 
the tusker comes slowly down the narrowing 
stockade funnel toward the gate. Petersen 
clucks with admiration; he is magnificent, 
and his unkempt wildness makes him a more 
wonderful sight than all the harnessed ele- 
phants in India. His keen little eyes meas- 
ure the masked gateway, beyond which the 
clearing seems to spread without snare, and 
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From Stereoscopic Photograph, Copyright, 1903, by Underwood 
@& Underwood, New York. 
NOOSED AND TETHERED 


he is disturbed. But the rest come pushing 
after him, for the beaters are at their very 
heels. With a shake of his head the leader 
moves—how slowly!—under the hidden gate 
and into the keddah. 

The wild herd rumbles through after him, 
a crowding avalanche of great dusty backs 
and swinging trunks. Behind them are the 
smoke of the riflemen and the jumping figures 
of the beaters. The last beast is through. 

Petersen swings the ax high. A snap; a 
rush overhead; a reverberating crash. The 
great gate falls and the herd is safe and fast. 

At once the jungle resounds with a roar of 
triumph that shakes the air. Here come 
the beaters, leaping from the brush by scores, 
howling, capering and clambering up the 
supports of the palisade. lining the rim with 
a half-crazy, clamoring mob. The riflemen 
are whirling their guns and shooting salvos 
recklessly. The mahouts are driving their 
trumpeting beasts forward from hiding. 
The Bengalese are hugging the sahibs’ knees, 
and Nur Ali, from the top of the gate, shouts 
down his salaams with extravagant grins. 
It is a tremendous, riotous success. 

The trapped herd realizes its defeat now 
and huddles tremblingly. to the middle of 
the keddah. It is badly frightened by the 
riot and gunpowder smoke about it; before 
its leader finds his head the elephant catchers 
must act, and Petersen has already called 
for the tame elephants. The gate creaks up 
again and there they come, shuffling into this 
jungle amphitheater. itching for combat. 
Their mahouts yell happily behind their 
ears; the Bengalese noosers, with great loops 
of cable, cling to their girths, aback. Now 
the tying up begins. 

The attack by the tame beasts is sudden, 
rough and disconcerting. They have been 
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trained in many a dusty keddah combat and 
have learned how to conquer unscientific 
frenzy with system. Working in pairs, they 
dive at the huddled herd to break it up, to 
single out solitary victims and hold them 
while they are being tied. 

Here are two tame elephants that have 
got one big, terrified beast between them, 
They shunt him dexterously from his fel- 
lows and wedge him against a tree, one on 
each side of him. The noosers slip down 
their tails, and while the beasts with blunted 
tusks jolt the breath out of their captive, 
the men with trailing ropes dodge bravely 
among the massive, scuffling feet. While 
one may write it, loops are about the wild 
one’s hind legs and fast to the tree trunk. 
At once the trained beasts draw apart, their 
mahouts dashing dust derisively into the 
amazed, enraged prisoner’s weeping eyes. 
Leaving him to strain and bellow futilely, the 
noosers mount; the mahouts drive back into 
the melée for another. 

Petersen has ridden into the ruck on his rid- 
ing elephant. Nur Ali, afoot, is dodging about 
with the Bengalese, roaring orders or skipping 
the shelter coolly at the charge of a wild ele- 
phant whose calf he has lassoed. Here and 
there short-lived duels are fought between the 
wild and the tame, to the clash of tusks and 
roars of applause from the palisade. The 
keddah is full of floating dust, and in the 
brown mist the great bodies strain and tug 
dimly. The clamorous work goes on and 
the herd is fettered, beast by beast, in the 
heart of its jungle. 

When the sun has set, and the last great 
knot is tied, order comes from chaos with the 
clearing of the battle-ground. They are all 
safe in thekeddah fettered and shamed—jungle 
kings naked and in bonds before these little 
folk with the master minds. 





From Stereoscopic —— Copyright, 1903, by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York. 
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A New Fashion In French Sculpture 





By Frederic Lees* 











“For many centuries the bust has been almost 
the only form in which portraits were executed 
in marble, metal, or plastic materials, and the 
older form of sculpture—the statuette—was 
comparatively neglected. This is the more 
singularj because the bust is never decora- 
tive and requires 
more space for 
its proper exhi- 
bition than the 
ordinary dwell- 
ing - house will 
afford, whilst 
the statuette is 
ornamental, can 
be placed in al- 
most any situa- 
tion, and re- 
quires no pedest- 
al, alcove, or 
otherd acces- 
sories.¥ On the 
other ‘jhand, it 
has disadvant- 
ages from which 
the bust is ex- 
empt. The exe- 
cution of a small 
full-length figure 
in marble re- 
quires more work 
from the sculp- 
tor than a large 
bust would, for, 
in the latter case; 
much of the 
rough cutting 
would be done 
by the ‘‘scarpel- 
lino,” or ‘* chis- 
elman,’’ whereas 
the delicate chis- 





eling of the small 
figure would all 
have to be performed by the artist’s hand. 

One of the latest crazes of the Parisian 
fashionable lady is to have in her ‘“‘salon” 
small full-length figures of herself and her lady 
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friends. To meet this demand, a very talented 
artist, M. Moreau-Vauthier, and several other 
French sculptors now produce small portrait- 
figures in bronze, which has been found to be 
the material most suitable. Marble would 
come very expensive, on account of the work 
involved, besides 
which it is diffi- 
cult to preserve 
the likeness 
correctly in a 
small figure. Clay 
and plaster both 
look common, 
and might be 
taken by the un- 
initiated for the 
wares of the 
itinerant Italian 
boy; and wood 
is not exactly 
suitable for our 
northern’ clim- 
ates. In the last 
Salon there were 
several of these 
portraits in 
little, which had 
been cast in gilt- 
bronze or. sil- 
vered metal from 
the clay or plas- 
ter figure. M. 
Moreau-Vau- 
thier, who is 
making a special- 
ty of this branch 
of art, not only 
catches a like- 
ness very clever- 
ly, but excels in 
modeling mod- 
ern costume. It 
may be remem- 
bered that it was he who designed the enor- 
mous figure of ‘‘ Paris Welcoming Her Guests,” 
which stood on the summit of the principal en- 
trance to the International Exhibition of 1goo. 

M. Moreau-Vauthier’s principal contribution 
this year was the portrait of Mme. R—— 
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Ga 


PORTRAIT OF MME. DE A 
SCULPTOR, M. MOREAU-VAUTHIER 


D . The pose is easy and graceful, and the 
technical difficulties of the very complicated 
costume and the sofa have been most skillfully 
overcome, not only by the artist but by the 


founder. The statuette in white metal is less 
ambitious and less effective. It is a portrait of 
Mme. J—— S , the wife of a well-known 
lawyer. 

Four statuettes not yet cast in metal are 
portraits of four ladies who are great friends, 
and four casts of each figure will be taken, 
in order that each lady may possess a com- 
plete set. They are all of them customers 
of !{Paquin, the celebrated Paris dressmaker, 
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and knowing that M. Moreau-Vauthier excelled 
in reproducing costumes, one of them sug- 
gested that they should be represented as. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

“Spring,” Mlle. J S——, is a particu- 
larly graceful little figure, and all the others are 
easy and natural. The figures do not exceed 
ten inches in height: some of the fine work— 
the necklace, jewelry, and embroidery—is 
almost microscopical. 

Though for several years past there have 
been a few of these portrait-statuettes exhib- 
ited at the Salon and other exhibitions, they 
never appeared to be popular either with artists. 
or public, and it is only within the last few 
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months that 
there seems to 
be a great de- 
mand for them. 

Rumor says 
that several well- 
known American 
ladies have ex- 
pressed their in- 
tention of hav- 
ing their statu- 
ettes executed 
in gilt-bronze as 
soon as they 
return to Paris 
for the season, 
and it is prob- 
able that next 
year’s Salon will 
contain many 
charming speci- 
mens of this 
style of art. It 
is not often that 
fashion hits upon 
sucha good idee, 
andcan go hand- 
in-hand with art. 

A statuette 
executed by. a 
skillful sculptor 
conveys an idea 
of life and move- 
ment which is 
never found in 
the old - fash- 
ioned academi- 
cal bust, and 
very rarely even 
in a photograph. 

ke O* 


The subject of 
the above inter- 
esting article is 
illustrative of a 
certain tendency 
toward which 
modern art is 
slowly leaning. 
While the; con- 
servatives may 
regard withscep- 
ticism a move- 
ment so. radi- 
cally in advance 
of the warm col- 
ors of the brush 
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or the delicately 
chiseled bust in 
marble,the ultra- 
moderns hail 
with delight such 
examples of ad- 
vanced art. But 
lovers of the pa- 
lette and _ the 
chisel need have 
no fear that their 
art will wane, 
because they 
will always find 
those who prefer 
pigment or mar- 
ble to this new 
fad of the stat- 
uette, which 
may, after all, 
be only ephem- 
eral. Ephemer- 
al or not, the 
statuette at 
least fulfills 
those conditions 
which its admir- 
ers claim for it, 
namely, an idea 
of life and move- 
ment. Then,too, 
it very ade- 
quately portrays 
the works of art 
and grace with 
which the mod- 
ern woman so 
loves to adorn 
herself. While 
the statuette has 
been long known 
in Paris, it is by 
no means un- 
known in this 
country, as may 
be witnessed by 
the very admir- 
able work in the 
same field by 
Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, whose 
statuettes have 
elicited so much 
admiration on 
the part of both 
friends and 
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Mental Gymnastics: 





By Dr. Felix Regnault* 


Educating the Will 











Suggestion is actually regarded, not without 
some reason, as a dangerous practice. Has 
not one seen certain hypnotizers impose their 
will and make people perform grotesque acts 
of which they had no desire? Also some 
fear to employ this wonderful psychical force. 

It may be said of it, as of all other natural 
forces, when one does not know how to utilize 
them, that they are dangerous; but if one under- 
stands them, they become powerful auxiliaries. 
Man has been able to domesticate the thunder- 
bolt. Heat has furnished him the steam 
engine. Suggestion, taken from strange hands 
and utilized by the subject himself, will per- 
mit him to govern himself and to augment 
his freedom. From the fact that we have no 
consciousness of it, we are exposed to all auto- 
suggestions, good or bad, and are unable to 
avoid those which are injurious. Thus the liar 
ignores that he will be the first to be seized 
by his falsehoods. Tartarins are numerous, 
and the creation of Alphonse Daudet is not an 
imaginary person. Whosoever is not sincere 
in his acts or in his words, and desires, in 
spite of his real self, to play a réle, whether 
it makes a skeptic or a believer, an enthusiast 
ora misanthrope, will always enter more or 
less into the personality of his personage. And 
if appearances are deceitful to him he tends, 
nevertheless, to this condition. This universal 
suggestion, which comes from all that which 
surrounds us, satisfies the need of belief so 
imperious for the happiness of beings. We will 
find this need in our proverbs, our superstitions 
and all our beliefs. 


“Aid thyself, and Heaven will aid thee,” 


murmurs the discouraged one, and he regains 
confidence. In order to preserve himself from 
wounds, the savage covers himself with 
amulets and he faces without fear’ the 
wild beast and the enemy. By prayer, the 
believer obtains the strength which he de- 
mands of Heaven to accord him, and he thus 
fortifies his faith. Those who retire at night 
with the firm design to awaken two or three 
hours earlier than usual realize an unconscious 
Suggestion. They think of it during sleep 
and awaken at different times before the hour. 
This explains the belief of young boarders 
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in a convent. Before retiring they demand 
of the souls in purgatory to awake them at 
the certain hour, promising them prayers 
if they grant their request. 

Many customs still employed in our prov- 
inces are based upon auto-suggestion. Thus, 
in Alsace, and in almost all Germany, the 
29th of November, the day cf Saint-André, the 
young girl will see in a dream the man she 
ought to wed if, before retiring, she recites 
with conviction: 

To-day Saint-André 

All men sleep, 

All living men 

With the exception of the man 
Who ought to espouse me. 

In several provinces, in order to augment 
the auto-suggestion, the young girl kneads a 
cake of flour, gives it a human form and eats 
it. Her prayer is urged in the verse which 
follows: 

I am about to retire, 
Saint-André, I pray thee, 
Let me see my beloved. 
Whether he be young or old, 
Let me see him. 

The voung girl thus does see the one whom 
she loves and, thus encouraged, she helps 
to the realization of her dream. It cccurs 
sometimes, however, that one of these girls 
perceives, instead of a beautiful young man, 
a phantom enveloped in white robes. This 
apparition destroys her last hope, and she 
becomes an old maid and marries Death. 

With a like design, the young country women 
of the Loire-Inférieure practise on the night of 
Candlemas, an hypnotic experience of which 
the realization is less easy. Before retiring, 
they place a mirror between two lighted candles. 
At the stroke of twelve, they arise from bed, 
right foot forward, and hasten to see in the 
glass the image of their betrothed, which at that 
precise moment is mirrored on the glass. I 
leave it to the imagination if a suggestion so 
powerful is efficacious. 

But unconscious auto-suggestion is far from 
always giving favorable results. As an ex- 
ample, I will cite the belief in fatalism. One 
hears on every side the words, ‘“‘I am unlucky, 
it is fatalism.’’ Our superstitious peasants 
have given to misfortune the form of a malicious 
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demon. In Bretagne she is an old woman, 
in Audierne an old beggar, and at Cape Bizun 
she is called Ja Bosj, Those who, in spite of 
assiduous labor, never accomplish anything, 
declare ‘‘la bosj is fallen upon me.” La bos] 
may be hereditary or acquired. Certain men 
preordained to misfortune, are sickly, pale and 
thin. They are robbed of their possessions. 
They are deprived of all which is dear to them 
—their wives, their children. But la bos] may 
be acquired. She attacks those who commit 
a bad deed, who cheat the widow, etc. La 
bosj may smite an entire population. She 
brings famine, war, want and contagious dis- 
ease. She prefers the poor and respects the 
rich. 

Good luck is explained in the same manner. 
It is personified by rose spirits who are ever 
welcome. Luck really exists. Upon the char- 
acter of the individual depends whether it is 
good or bad. 

One may multiply the examples of auto- 
suggestion, but those which precede suffice to 
make known the mechanism and to appreciate 
the importance of it. It is necessary now to 
study its employment. In order to employ 
auto-suggestion, all hours of the day are not 
equally favorable. One must meditate by 
detaching the mind from the exterior world. 
One should avoid noise, conversation, the 
come-and-go of people who surround one. 
All disagreeable sensations, as cold feet or 
headache, are unfavorable. Precautions are 
difficult to take during the day. They are spon- 
taneously realized at night when one com- 
mences to sleep. Reflection then becomes 
inactive and the imagination which forges 
dreams is not still all-powerful. The moment 
chosen, let us see how to employ auto-sugges- 
tion. The first plan will be to think of it 
strongly in repeating it mentally. With 
some, given to a strong will, this meditation 
is singularly efficacious, and it permits the 
acquisition of extraordinary results such as 
to command the muscles which, in general, 
are independent of the will. They are able 
to move the ears, to precipitate or to arrest 
the action of the heart. 

These facts are currently cited in the 
treatises on psychology. I have observed 
some of the same order but which are less 
known. During a voyage which I made 
twelve years ago to India I saw a European 
accomplish the exercises of the Mohammedan 
friars. He told me that,having admired them, 
he sought to imitate them. He perceived that 
it only sufficed to think strongly of the act in 
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order to rest from twenty minutes to a half 
hour with the arms extended in the form of 
a cross. By the same method he was able, 
without suffering, to thrust long needles in 
the cheeks and in the hands, the wounds 
remaining painless. When, on the contrary, 
he neglected to will, he suffered and the wounds 
bled. These people would have merited in 
antiquity the title of Stoics, those who sup- 
ported without a murmur the gravest opera- 
tions in declaring, ‘‘Pain, thou art only a 
word.’’ Many savages, moreover, possess 
this extraordinary insensibility. Dr. Dam- 
oglou tells us that at Omdourman, Nubia, 
at the time of the Dervishes, thieves sub- 
mitted to the amputation of the forearm in the 
public square in the midst of a great number 
of people. After the blow of the Turkish 
sword, the mutilated member was plunged 
into boiling oil in order to stop the hemor- 
rhage. All underwent the operation without 
giving forth the least cry, without making the 
least movement, without having any con- 
traction of the face. They made it a point 
of honor not to show their suffering, and by 
their will brought it about that they could 
thus undergo this intense pain. ~ 

But such practices will only remain the 
privilege of some. Moreover, they have 
only a scientific interest. If they show the 
great power of auto-suggestion, they indicate 
also with what niceness it is proper to handle 
a force which may produce such important 
modifications in the organism. 

Among ordinary people mental suggestion, 
even if it arises from very simple results, 
such as a melancholy person becoming gay, 
an idler a worker, will be more difficult to 
realize. It demands will power; but, if they 
have it, they need not employ auto-suggestion. 
The greater tension of mind that it requires is 
always painful and fatiguing., It brings about 
physical disorders if one abuses it. 

One may. however, prefer a method more 
simple, which consists in repeating mechanically 
in a loud voice the suggestion one wishes 
to obtain, and with no need of effort or of 
mental tension. Prayers are equally effica- 
cious, even to him who pronounces them with- 
out fervor, for they penetrate by the ears 
and impress themselves on the brain. If 
visual images are better retained than auditory 
ones. one may attain the idea through the 
medium of the eyes. Such auto-suggestion I 
have realized with success upon an hypochon- 
driac, advising him to write each night upon 
the wall with a phosphorous powder these 
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words: ‘‘I am gay,” and to go to sleep con- 
templating them. It is necessary also to 
understand well the character in order to adopt 
the formula. The one who has a spirit of 
obedience will give orders to himself. by 
repeating ‘‘Do this.’”’ The credulous will find 
better the simple affirmation instead of say- 
ing, by an example, ‘“‘I wish to be a worker, 
I wish to be reasonable, I wish to be gay,” 
that which supposed a participation of the 
will—if they will simply declare ‘‘I will be a 
worker, I will be reasonable, I will be gay.” 

A last remark. Auto-suggestion has not 
always an immediate effect. One declares to 
himself that he will suffer no more, and if the 
pain persists he believes he has not been 
cured, but a little after he perceives with sur- 
prise that the pain has disappeared. 

If one rebels against ordinary auto-suggestion 
there remains the resource of indirect procedure. 
Let us apply ourselves to modify our physi- 
ognomy and our language and to adapt them 
to sentiments which we wish to procure for 
ourselves. Do we wish to chase away sad- 
ness? Let us laugh and hum a gay song. At 
first we will do it unwillingly, but soon gayety 
will come. For it only suffices to feign a 
passion in order to have it become part of our- 
selves. In other cases an act will be easily 
accomplished by reason of it being related to 
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the one which we wish to accomplish and thus 
helps its execution. By example, one wishes 
to arise at an early hour, but one loves that half 
sleep which prolongs itself during the hours, 
and when the imagination wanders at its ease, 
and one has not sufficient will-power to arise 
from the bed. It suffices to place an interest- 
ing book near the pillow. The eyes, half open, 
incite you tu take it, and you will commence 
to read it. It will awaken youentirely. You 
are then in full possession of your will, and to 
arise becomes easy. Subterfuges are also 
employed in seeking the assistance of another 
in order to strengthen the will. I knew a 
musician of genius who was ordered to bathe 
in the sea, but he feared to enter the water. 
He always stopped at the beach. Then he 
employed a friend to push him quickly, and 
this simple act decided him. In default of a 
friend, he gave several sous to a boy who 
should render him the same service. 

The sciences, in appearances the most 
speculative, include a great number oi prac- 
tical applications which only reveal themselves 
to us when they are sufficiently studied and 
worked out. Psychology is no exception to 
this. It will disclose to us some day the means 
to govern ourselves well. In this sense, auto- 
suggestion is a precious conquest of the first 
order. . 








Cross-Fertilization in Sociology 
By J. Collier* 














The assertion was perhaps first made by 
Niebuhr, repeated by Whately, and supposed 
to be very damaging to the alleged evolution 
of the higher races of man from the lower, 
that there is no instance on record of a savage 
people raising itself unaided from barbarism to 
civilization. Might not the criticism be gen- 
eralized? Can it not be affirmed that there is 
no recorded example of any people rising con- 
siderably in the scale of culture otherwise than 
by receiving stimulation, amicable or hostile. 
from other peoples? A man is made “by his 
enemies,’’ like Mr. Chamberlain, and nations 
have been brought to the point of self-conscious 
individuality, as happened to England and 
France, to France and Germany, by mutual 
animosity. French and English historians 
agree that the latter stages of the French Revo- 
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lution were initiated by the hostility of coalized 
Europe. But wrath and hatred are not at the 
base of collective any more than of individual 
life; the chief socia] regenerator is love, and in 
its primary form. The floral world has been 
finely shown to owe its beauty and magnifi- 
cence to cross-fertilization; the animal world 
might likewise be shown to be indebted for its 
vigor and variety to intercrossing. So might 
it be proved that most great advances in 
civilization have been originated by the blend- 
ing of two stocks, the immigration of indi- 
viduals from one society to another, the tem- 
porary migration of individuals to other 
societies, the transmission of germs from one 
society to another by various agencies, or by 
the reaction of one portion of a community 
on another, or of one form of social life on 
another. 





















These are, all of them, robust or ‘‘degraded”’ 
modes of intercrossing or cross-fertilization. 


CROSS-BREEDING IN PHILOSOPHY 


A rapid sketch of a single line of development 
will reveal something of the part that this great 
natural agency has played in history. All the 
leading philosophies have been born of the 
contact of alien ideas with native systems. 
Platonism was begotten by the soaring specu- 
lations of the Italian Eleates on the stubborn 
realism of Socrates. Aristotle was formed by 
opposition to his master and by a species of 
intercrossing; in him metaphysic was, as it 
has all along been, fertilized by contemporary 
science. Pantheistic Stoicism was the off- 
spring of Asiatic thought on Greek thought; 
Deistic Epicureanism of atomistic science on 
the same basis. Greek Eclecticism consisted of 
a medley of systems intermingled by Syrian, 
Phenician, Greek, and Roman thinkers. Neo- 
Platonism blended Aristotelianism and Platon- 
ism with an Oriental admixture. Medieval 
Scholasticism was the outcome of Aristotelian- 
ism applied to Christian theology. The scien- 
tific discoveries of the seventeenth century 
bred an original philosophy equally on the 
sympathetic Scholasticism of Descartes and on 
Hobbes’s antagonism to Scholasticism. Car- 
tesianism generated Spinezism on the tradi- 
tions of the Cabbala. Spinozism introduced 
the new element of immanence into the phil- 
osophy of Europe. Kantism was begotten by 
the scepticism of Hume on the metaphysic of 
Wolf and Tetens. The cloudy transcendental- 
ism of Schelling was the phantom produced by 
the union of Oken’s pseudo-science with Kant- 
ism. The o!d French philosophy took on a 
new character in Royer-Collard under the influ- 
ence of Reid. Victor Cousin owed his original- 
ity to.an early infusion of Ge:man doctrines. 
Hamilton repaid Kant’s debt to Hume by 
affiliating himself on Kant, with Reid for 
matrix. Ferrier reared a bright castle in the 
air under the inspiration of Berkeley. And 
Mr. Spencer acknowledges that a formula of 
von Baer was the starting-point of his evolu- 
tionary (and revolutionary) career. 


MASS - FERTILIZATION 


All through Nature the male seeks the 
female. The masculine peoples—the Greeks 
for a time, the Romans pre-eminently, the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth centurv, the Eng- 
lish of the last three centuries, and now the 
Russians—have spread themselves over the 
world in search of feminine peoples to be con- 
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quered or civilized. The effect they produce 
is proportionate (1) to the prepotency of the 
aggressive element, and (2) to the amount of 
it. The Macedonian highlanders, reinforced 
by Greeks from the islands and the two main- 
lands, who Hellenized Asia and Egypt under 
Alexander and his successors, cannot have 
been very numerous, but their propagandist 
energy and intellectual superiority raised their 
prepotency to the highest point ever attained. 
Accordingly, they diffused Greek cuiture over 
a large part of the East, developed Greek 
philosophy and science, and prepared a theater 
for the reception of Christianity. Cosmopoli- 
tan Alexandria, in particular, was at once a 
menstruum of nationalities, and the scene of 
the fusion of Oriental and Occidental thought. 

It is estimated by M. Jullien that the colo- 
nists settled in Gaul by Julius Cesar and 
Augustus did not exceed thirty thousand. 
Add merchants, artisans, functionaries and 
slaves, and the total may still be inconsider- 
able. Yet with this limited material, the 
world-molding people modeled Provence in 
its own image, and from this base it Roman- 
ized Northern Gaul, Western Germany, and 
Southern Britain. The Roman talent for 
government made the Romans as prepotent 
morally as the Greeks were intellectually. 

In northern Gaul the Franks were more pre- 
potent than their Visigothic kin in the south, 
and probably more numerous than the Romans 
there. They yet created no new ethnical type, 
but only reinforced the fair dolichocephalic 
element. They strengthened the characters of 
energy, firmness, and seriousness in the Gaulish 
temperament. They did not produce the 
feudal régime, but they contributed the fructi- 
fying pollen which developed it out of existing 
usages, thus made it inevitable, and added to 
it certain features that were peculiar to them- 
selves. Medizval chivalry was the offspring 
of the marriage of the German with the Gaul- 
ish minds. The key to French history lies in 
the perception of this periodic cross-fertiliza- 
tion. We observe it again in the abortive 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, in the 
critical movement of the eighteenth century, 
in French philosophy under Louis Philippe, 
the French literature of the sixties, and French 
science of the nineties. 

The numbers of the Saracen invaders of 
Spain are stated at twenty-two thousand; 
these were doubtless largely increased by later 
immigration, but seven centuries afterward 
they did not exceed two hundred thousand. 
Yet their influence on Visigothic Spain was 
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deep and has been lasting. By constant inter- 
marriages they created a new ethnical type, of 
mixed Arab and Spanish blood. Is the ferocity 
of the Spanish character, as plainly shown in 
its saints as in its hidalgos, in its religion as in 
its conquests and its sports, derived from the 
foundation of savagery in the Semitic nature? 
They modified the physical environment by 
erecting public buildings and constructing a 
system of irrigation that are stillin use. They 
established the culture of silk and sugar. They 
transmitted the manufacture of paper and of 
gunpowder, and the binding of books. They 
changed the face of pharmacy and medicine. 
They diffused over Europe the Arabic numer- 
als, algebra and the higher mathematics. 
Heeren asserts that they made no important 
discovery, but others allege that they originated 
the germs of many later discoveries. They 
deeply affected the vocabulary, the literary 
forms, and the spirit of Castilian literature. 
Their influence on philosophy can be definitely 
stated. They translated the works of Aris- 
totle from the Syriac versions, not from the 
Greek. The Arabic versions were translated 
into Hebrew by the Jews, whose translations 
were translated into Latin. Aristotle four 
times decanted was the only Aristotle the early 
Schoolmen knew, Aristotle was commented 
on by Arabian Averroes; Averroes was com- 
mented on by Jewish Maimonides; and from 
these blended sources Greek-Arabic-Jewish 
speculations flowed into medizval Europe by 
influencing Alexander of Hales, Bonaventura, 
and Albertus Magnus, the earliest Schoolmen. 
In all these ways the Arabians communicated 
fresh vigor to the European intellect. 

The little band of Normans who conquered 
Calabra and Apulia consisted of no more than 
twelve hundred horse and fvot, though in 
twenty years it swelled to the legendary total 
of sixty thousand. We should expect their 
prepotency to have been more military than 
intellectual or commercial;- yet they set up 
the earliest medical school in Europe, and 
founded the city that first distributed the 
products and manufactures of the East. To 
Sicily the same conquering race transported, 
from Athens, Corinth and Thebes, a captive 
multitude of silk weavers and artisans, who 
planted new industries in Italy. To England 
it brought the seeds of new institutions, new 
arts, new philosophies and theologies. The 
history of our own country strikingly illustrates 
the Darwinian principle that a social organ- 
ism crossed. though at distant intervals, with 
kindred varieties, gains vigor and fecundity. 
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GROUP-FERTILIZATION 
Countries are fertilized by groups as well as 
by masses. In the third century Germany 
received the first seeds of Christianity at the 
hands of Roman refugees from persecution; 
and at the same time a multitude of Roman 
provincials, captives of the Goths, diffused the 
same religion in Dacia among their masters, 
whose apostle, Ulphilos, invented the Gothic 
alphabet. In the sixth century the bigotry of 
Justinian drove thousands of his industrious 
Nestorian subjects from all provinces of the 
Eastern Empire, whence they carried into 
Persia the arts alike of peace and war. About 
the middle of the eighth century Constantine 
Copronymus transplanted the sect of Pauli- 
cians from the banks of the Euphrates to Con- 
stantinople and Thrace, where they introduced 
and diffused the germs of Protestantism. 
They were strengthened by a second and larger 
contingent, transported two hundred years 
later from the Chalybian hills to the valleys of 
Mount Hemus. They spread from Bulgaria, 
Croatia and Dalmatia, into the Greek provinces 
of Italy and Sicily, whence they silently propa- 
gated their opinions as far as Rome and Milan. 
In the south of France they were known as the 
Albigeois, whose bleeding remnants bore their 
faith into Northern France, England, Bohe- 
mia, and Germany An unbroken chain thus 
links the second founder of Christianity to 
Wickliffe and Jerome, Calvin and Luther. The 
exiled French Huguenots conveyed to Prussia 
the secrets of several lucrative industries. 
They brought to England sugar refining, and 
introduced improvements in the paper manu- 
facture. But the best gifts are men. The 
Huguenots took to Germany the ancestors of 
Savigny, who founded a new school of law and 
the historical method, and Beausobre, who 
initiated a new species of history—the history 
of doctrines. To England they brought the 
‘‘dissidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion’? in an ancestor of 
Edward Miall; in an ancestor of James Mar- 
tineau, that ‘‘purer and more perfect theism”’ 
to which Gladstone believed that religion 
would one day be reduced; while his sister, 
Harriet, was the masculine expositor of an 
enlightened secularism. In John Henry 
Newman the sturdy Huguenot stock may 
not seem to have been prepotent; but the 
priest who denounced the ‘“‘insolent and ag- 
gressive faction’’ that forced on an Ecu- 
menical Council the definition of the dogma of 
Papal infallibility, must have remained a 
Protestant at heart. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE OPERA SEASON 


The opera season in New York is over, It 
has been one of the longest and in some 
ways, the best in the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. A hundred operas were 
produced, showing a wide range of character 
and school. These were divided as follows: 


MN Sapisisedewiteed ee 4 
eee Ce ee 3 
Ree ee 3 
Meyerbeer........... 8 Mancinelli.......... 2 
yo: re 4 Mies Smyth ........ 2 
rae a. eee I 
Leoncavallo .......... 6 


The season proved very successful from a 
social, financial and musical standpoint. In 
the main the performances were of high merit, 
some standing out in exceptional light. A 
noteworthy feature was the production of 
the Nibelungen Lied at popular prices. 


MISS SMYTH’S OPERA, DER WALD 


The’ greatest fault of the season was an old 
one, lack of new productions. The production 
of Miss Smyth’s one-act opera, Der Wald, only 
partly remedied this sterility. This ambitious 
effort was first given last May in Berlin, and was 
laterheardtwicein London. Its success abroad 
was far from certain, while in this country it 
has scarcely been received with unconfined 
praise. The story of this opera is given as 
follows in Harper’s Weekly: 

Dramatically, Der Wald is a brief and passionate 
illustration of that wonderful thought of Plotinus, 
that ‘‘in the particular acts of human life it is not 
the interior soul and the true man, but the exterior 
shadow of the man alone, which laments and 
weeps, performing his part on the earth, as in a more 
ample and extended scene, in which many shadows 
of souls and phantom forms appear.’’ Miss Smyth 
has intended, in her own phrase, to show ‘‘the 
quiet workings of the eternal forces of nature as 
contrasted with the storm and stress of mortal 
life’’—-which is merely a British and modern va- 
riant of the meditation of Plotinus. She has 
chosen (being her own librettist) to set against the 
background of a primeval and _ spirit-haunted 
forest, a tragic human action, contrastingly swift, 
brief and calamitous; and at the end, as at 
the beginning, a mystic chorus—the elemental 
spirits of the wood—chant, in the words of the 
argument, ‘‘their own eternity and the brevity of 
things human.” With all possible sympathy for 
its essential, if unrealized, poetry, it must be said 
that this conception, as Miss Smyth has actualized 
it dramatically, seems at times a little too obvious, 
a little too crassly romanticistic (as Mr. Howells 














would say). We wish that, in developing her 
theme, she had handled it more subtly, more 
aérially, with somewhat less bald an insistence 
upon the point of her allegory. 

In regard to the music, Miss Smyth seems 
to be but moderately successful, though 
at certain moments she attains unques- 
tionable excellence. Lack of temperament 
appears to be her main failing. W. J. 
Henderson, one of the foremost musical 
critics in America, writes in the New York 


Sun: 

It was said in the cursory review of the morning 
following the production that Miss Smyth’s music 
was notable rather for its masculinity of style than 
for sensuous charm. Perhaps the most direct and 
unaffected musical thought in the score is that 
found at the opening of the tragedy proper. It is 
the scene of the peasant merrymaking, where the 
musical investiture of the thought is obvious, and 
therefore natural. The dance is excellently con- 
ceived and charmingly written, and the chorus, 
accentuated with shouts, has the real rustic ring. 

Where ske seems to have missed her opportuni- 
ties most widely is in the scenes of the prologue 
and epilogue. The stage invites to musical won- 
ders. The setting is admirably devised, and the 
aspect of the virgin forest is before us, heightened 
by the mystery of pallid moonlight and deadly 
stillness. Yet for the choral expression of her 
nymphs and other forest spirits Miss Smyth has 
composed features of acrid harmonic basis and 
creakingly unmelodic phrases. Her poetic fauns 
and satyrs sing like ‘‘acidulous vestals.’’ They 
are neither immortally young, nor naively tuneful. 
They are prematurely aged in chromatic poly- 
phony. They have eaten of the fruit of the tree 
of Brahms, but their digestion was imperfect. 
They are a set of sophisticated spirits, and, oh! so 
worldly-wise. Der Wald is an academic grove. 


THE WORK OF MAURICE GRAU 


The close of the opera season marks also 
the close of another epoch of American opera 
production—the régime of Maurice Grau. 
It is fitting at this time to give a brief sum- 
mary at least of what Mr. Grau has accom- 
plished. This will but suggest, for extended 
treatment would be necessary to show in 
what state he found metropolitan opera and 
what difficulties he had to surmount. 

In the five years during which he has been the 
sole manager of the Metropolitan, he has not been 
idle in bringing forward works not hitherto included 
in the repertoire of the house, nor in introducing 
new singers to the public. The new operas per- 
formed for the first time in America under his direc- 
tion were Mancinelli’s Ero e Leandro, Puccinis 
Tosca, Reyer’s Salammbo, De Lara’s Messaline, 
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Paderewski’s Manru, and Miss Smyth’s Der Wald. 

The revivals were Donizetti’s Don Pasquale and La 

Fille du Regiment, Verdi’s Otello (which had not 

been heard since the season of 1894-95), Ernani and 

Un Ballo in Maschera, La Bohéme, which was 

new to the Metropolitan, though it had been heard 
reviously in New York, and Mozart’s Il Flauto 
agico. 

Under Mr. Grau’s sole management the following 
singers have come to the Metropolitan Opera House: 
Mmes. Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, Homer, Kirby- 
Lunn, Scheff, Bréval and Saville; Messrs. Alvarez, 
Van Dyck, Saléza, Van Rooy, Albers, Dippel, Scotti, 
Gilibert, Journet, Reiss, Pini-Corsi, Bertram, Blass, 
De Marchi, Anthes and Burgstaller. With the 
exception of Mme. Sembrich, Mr. Dippel and Mr. de 
Marchi, these artists were all new to the American 
public. 

At the best, Mr. Grau’s record is not extraordinary, 
yet it is far ahead of that of any other impresario 
who has undertaken to supply the American public 
with operatic entertainment in recent times. 


MR. CONRIED’S PLANS 


Already the personality of the new impre- 
sario has begun to assert itself. The vague 
rumors of dark foreboding which attended the 
first announcement that he had been chosen 
to the post previously occupied by Mr. Grau 
have given way to more optimistic promises. 
A majority of the favorite singers are to return 
and the present ‘‘all star’’ system is to be 
maintained. A large amount of money is to 
be expended upon the Metropolitan Opera 
House, to remedy what has ever been its 
greatest blemish—poor stage facilities and 
properties. In addition, many novelties are 
promised. 


THE PROPOSED PRODUCTION OF PARSIFAL 


The greatest of these is Mr. Conried’s avowed 
intention of producing Wagner’s Pazsifal. This 
opera has never been produced outside of 
Baireuth. The announcement of Mr. Con- 
ried’s intention has called forth a storm of 
articles from Germany and elsewhere. Frau 
Wagner has cabled that she will take the neces- 
sary steps to have the performance prohibited 
by the courts, and that ‘‘it would be not only 
irreverent but illegal.’’ Frau Wagner’s claim 
of illegality seems somewhat tenuous and com- 
plicated. Mr. Grau has repeatedly produced 
Wagnerian operas without paying a cent 
royalty. Moreover, the international copy- 
right law was only passed in 1891 and does not 
retroact, and consequently does not apply. 
The only question is that of proprietary rights. 
And it is this question alone which Mr. Con- 
ried has to consider. 

Meanwhile all Europe seems to be awaiting 
the outcome with great interest. If Mr. Con- 
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ried does produce the opera, it is practically 
certain that it will be produced in many parts 
of the continent. A great sidelight was thrown 
on the matter when, the other day, in Paris, 
there was produced, under the direction of the 
Soctétés des Grandes Auditions Musicales de 
France, important portions of the three acts 
of the opera. This was the first time that the 
French capital has heard more than the barest 
fragments. 

The impression made upon every fone was that 
Parsifal is the most complete and perfect work of 
Richard Wagner, not only by the sublimity of its 
conception, but also by the purity of its poetry and 
of its musical realization. It will remain unique, 
and will be for the lyric drama what The Passion 
Selon Saint Mathieu and the Ninth Symphony are 
for the oratorio and the symphony. 


ELGAR’S CANTATA, THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


The production of Edward Elgar’s ‘‘sacred 
cantata,’’ The Dream of Gerontius, proved a 
musical sensation. This was first heard at a 
Birmingham Festival in 1900 and attracted 
at once wide notice and great praise. Edward 
Elgar was at that time an obscure provincial 
musician. Now the stability of his position in 
the world of music is a high one and one of 
stability. As might be guessed, the cantata 
is a musical setting to portions of Cardinal 
Newman’s poem. This poem ‘‘represents the 
death of a man, the passage of his soul in the 
company of his guardian angel up into the 
piercing presence of ‘God, and finally down to 
languish and to be cleansed in purgatory.” 
Something of the deep impression made by 
this work can be seen in this paragraph from ° 
the Commercial Advertiser: 

The resources of the man are enormous. Tocom- 
plete mastery of the art of modern orchestration he 
unites the most profound learning in the art of 
choral writing. Yet, in writing for his orchestra or 
for his choruses he is never dry, never scholastic, 
never academic. The most complicated polyphony 
he transforms into a plastic and flexible instrument 
for the attainment of his ends. His weakest point 
is writing for the solo voice. Here he often fails to 
sustain the interest. At times he is greatly ham- 
pered by the text, but this is not alwaystrue. Yet, 
even admitting this unevenness, The Dream of Geron- 
tius is a mighty work, and sincerest thanks are due 
the Oratorio Society and Mr. Damrosch for present- 
ing it. : 

Richard Aldrich in the Times, while not so 
enthusiastic, is none the less lavish of praise: 

It is not perhaps yet time to say that Dr. Elgar 
possesses that which shall raise him permanently 
above his fellows and shall bring about the real 
“‘renaissance”’ of English music. The Dream of 
Gerontius does indeed show a vital power, a soaring 
imagination, a fervor of religious exaltation, a 
dramatic impulse, a command of the reseurces of 
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choral and orchestral writing, that put it far above 
any other piece of music brought forth in England 
for generations, and that have conquered acceptance 
for it wherever it has become known, in Germany as 
well as in England, and now here. 

Elgar has put into it precisely the qualities that 
have been lacking in the modern oratorios, to make 
it a genuine and vital work, an intense religious 
exaltation and sincerity, expressed in the musical 
language of to-day and utilizing all the modern 
sources of musical effect, which he commands with 
such unerring skill. He has shown that when it is 
endowed with such qualities, and is no longer a 
machine-made product of the schools, the oratorio 
is still potent to command the attention of the 
musical public. 


THE RISE OF THE “INDEPENDENT ’’ MANAGER 


The so-called ‘‘ Independent Manager”’ has 
apparently come to stay. Buta few years ago 
Mr. Fiske was practically alone. Later Mr. 
Maurice Campbell joined hands with hin. 
Then came Mr. James K. Hackett, who pro- 
duced ‘‘The Bishop’s Move.”’ The most recent 
to come within the ranks are Messrs. Weber 
and Fields. 


THE CASE OF WEBER AND FIELDS 


Messrs. Weber and Fields are a most 


interesting phenomenon in the dramatic firma- 


ment. Many can remember when they were a 
‘‘vaudeville team doing a German act.’’ Some 
years ago, and not very many at that, they 
took a theater on Broadway, and here brought 
together the most unique stock company in 
America, and created an absolutely new class 
of plays—a combination of vaudeville, comic 
opera and travesty. Now comes a third phase 
of theircareer. From being simply managers 
of a music hall on Broadway, they have become 
managers in a broader sense. Already they 
own a second theater in New York, are build- 
ing another in Boston, a third in Chicago, and 
have others in contemplation. Instead of 
producing merely musical comedies and tra- 
vesties they are entering into more serious 
work. Here is <= process of transformation 
worth studying, for it seems but at its inception. 


THE TRUST AND ITS VIRTUES 


The ‘‘independent’’ managers are thus in a 
flourishing condition, which seems each day to 
grow stronger. Everywhere praise is given 
them, and perhaps rightly; but they have a 
great deal of work before them if they wish 
to make good. A mass of vituperation has 
been cast upon the ‘‘theatrical trust.’’ But let 
it not be forgotten that to this ‘‘trust’’ America 
owes some of its best and greatest productions. 
Great artists have been brought over here. 
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Worthy plays have been seen. If all the 
pieces produced were not what we could have 
wished, it was for us to speak. Every man- 
ager will listen to the voice of the box-office. 
The new managers have a task before them 
if they are to prove their work. Of course 
there is another side to the question—the 
standpoint of the manager, and on this view 
more might be said. But the fact remains 
that much that has been said against the trust 
has been meaningless and unjust. 


THE CRITIC AND HIS PUBLIC 


A new light upon the province of the dra- 
matic critic was seen the other day when it was 
cabled from London that at the request of 
Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
critic of the London Times, had been barred 
from the first production of Mr. Jones’s 
play, The Whitewashing of Julia. Mr. Jones 
claimed that Mr. Walkley’s criticisms of his 
plays had overstepped the iimits of pure 
criticism and had developed much into personal 
attacks in which his private life was not 
spared. This Mr. Walkley denies. But whether 
true or not, Mr. Jones did a questionable thing 
in refusing the critic admission. If Mr. Walk- 
ley had written libel, the courts are the proper 
place to call him to account Moreover, he 
would have been far more hurt by absolute 
silence and contempt than by such anoutbreak. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE CRITIC 


This incident brings up the whole question 
of the province of the critic. Criticism has a 
tendency, in several American papers at least, 
to be one of three things: An attempt at 
conscious clever writing irrespective of justice. 
The criticism of acting instead of plays as a 
whole. A biased opinion due to a strictly 
personal feeling—an antipathy toward or 
favoritism for a certain actor or manager. 
Few, indeed, are the critics who go to the 
theater with a plastic mind and an educated 
sense of analysis. Few, indeed, are they who 
hold ideals. Some attempt to be fearless by 
being simply scurrilous. Others assume the 
supercritical pose, while they are only vain- 
glorious. But the clear, cool, just critics 
willing to throw aside their prejudices and live 
up to well thought out and long studied 
ideals are few. We are to be thankful that 
some exist, and should glory in them. The 
province of the critic is not so much to criticise 
in the narrower sense as to interpret. And 
interpreters of the highest sort are born, not 
made by any process of latter-day journalism. 
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TREASURE . JOAQUIN MILLER AINSLEE’S 
Yea, the earth is generous. The trees 
Strip nude as birth-time without fear, 
And their reward is year by year 
To feel their fullness but increase. 


The law of nature is to give, 
To give! to give! and to rejoice, 
In giving with a generous voice, 
And so, trust God, and truly live. 


A FALLING STAR........E. SCOTT O'CONNOR BOOKMAN 
Through Heaven leaving not dim it grows, 
But light across the darkness throws; 
In beauty falling, like a soul 
That, soaring high, has missed its goal, - 
But through its loss in its own night 
Ot sacrifice has given light. 


TELL ME NOT NOW WILLIAM WATSON * 
Tell me not now, if love for love 
Thou canst return 
Now while around us and above 
Day’s flambeaux burn. 
Not in clear noon, with speech as clear, 
Thy heart avow, 
For every gossip wind to hear; 
Tell me not now! 


Tell me not now the tidings sweet, 
The news divine; 

A little longer at thy feet 
Leave me to pine. 

I would not have the gadding bird 
Hear from his bough; 

Nay, though I famish for a word, 
Tell me not now! 


But when deep trances of delight 
All Nature seal, 

When round the world the arms of Night 
Caressing steal, 

When rose to dreaming rose says, ‘“ Dear, 
Dearest,’?’ ———and when 

Heaven sighs her secret in earth’s ear, 
Ah, tell me then! 


A LITTLE MINISTER FLORENCE EARLE COATES... .. OUTLOOK 
w.. Far up the crag, ’twixt sea and sky, 
Where winds tempestuous, blowing by, 
; Leave giant boulders swept and bare; 
F 3 * Where jagged lightnings fitful flare, 
© And petrels sound their stormy cry— 
‘A dainty bluebell, sweet and shy, 
Lifted its head complacently, 
As guarded by the tenderest care, 
Far up the crag. 
And now, whenever fear draws nigh, 
In thought I stand ’twixt sea and sky, 
And, as of old, in my despair, 
I bless the Power that set it there— 
That tiny thing with courage high, 
Far up the crag! 


* From Selected Poems. John Lane. 


THE MASTERS .... FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES... . ATLANTIC 


Incomparable white galaxy of suns! 
O stars of song whose luster blinds the day— 
Eschylus, Homer, Shakespeare,—deathless ones 
Holding on high your proud and lonely way!— 


Rulers of Night’s domain of domeless space, 
Transcendent thrones, victorious over Time, 

Slaying with splendor from your distant place 
A thousand flickering satellites of rhyme!— 


God! what are we, that underneath such skies 
We dare to light our tapers! From afar 

The constellations watch this mad emprise: 
A puny candle challenging a star! 


EARLY SPRING GLADNESS CENTURY 


sug Now clap your hands together, 
« For this is April weather, 
te And love again is born; 
The west wind is caressing, 
The turf your feet are pressing 
Is thrilling to the morn. 


To see the grass a-greening, 
To find each day new meaning 
In sky and tree and ground; 
To see the waters glisten, 
To linger long, and listen 
To every wakening sound! 


To feel your nerves a-tingle 

By grackle’s reedy jingle 
Or starling’s brooky call, 

Or pheebe’s salutation, 

Or sparrow’s proclamation 
Atop the garden wall! 


The maple-trees are thrilling, 
Their eager juices spilling 
In many a sugar-camp. 
I see the buckets gleaming, 
I see the smoke and steaming, 
I smell the fragrant damp. 


The mourning-dove is cooing, 
The meadow-lark is wooing— 
I see his flashing quills; 
Cock-robin’s breast is glowing; 
The wistful cattle lowing, 
And turning to the hills. 


I love each April token 

And every word that’s spoken 
In field, or grove, or vale; 

The hyla’s twilight chorus, 

The clanging geese that o’er us 
Keep well the northern trail. 


Oh, soon with heaping measures 

The spring will bring her treasures 
To gladden every breast; 

The sky with warmth a-beaming, 

The earth with love a-teeming— 
In life itself new zest! 
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THAT THE DEAF MAY HEAR 


Mr. Miller Reese Hutchison, an electrical 
engineer, has invented an ‘‘Acousticon”’ which, 
it is claimed, will enable the deaf to hear. The 
device involves all the important principles 
of the telephone, plus Mr. Hutchison’s inven- 
tions, the effect of which is to give such inten- 
sity to sound waves that they will penetrate 
ears that have never before heard a sound. 

The ‘‘Acousticon,”’ as described in the New York 
Sun, is in three pieces, which may be carried in the 
pocket. That called the receiver—which in the 
telephone would be called the transmitter—is a 
vulcanized rubber disc about three inches in diam- 
eter. To its back is attached a hook by which it 
may be suspended from a waistcoat pocket. The 
reverse face of the disc is hollowed and in the hollow 
certain gases, the composition being known only to 
Mr. Hutchison, are hermetically sealed. 

The other two pieces are the earpiece, which cor- 
responds to the receiver of a telephone, and the 
battery. The latter is about three inches long, two 
inches wide and half an inch thick. It contains 
several cells, which supply the electric current. 
Wires connect the three pieces of the machine. 

When Mr. Hutchison is operating his invention 
he stows the battery away in his waistcoat pocket. 
The sound that is to be transferred, whether it be 
the voice or some other sound, is caught by the 
receiver and intensified before it passes to the ears 
of the subject. 

. Mr. Hutchison recently gave a successful 
test of his instrument in New York. Dr. Van 
Tassel of the deaf-mute institute said that 
the invention would reduce to a minimum 
most of the difficulties that have to be met in 
teaching a mute to talk. With the ‘“Acousti- 
con’’ the mute can hear himself or herself 
talk, and thus hear what speech sounds like. 

Last year Mr. Hutchison went to England 
and gave several tests of his instrument. One 
test was given at Buckingham Palace and 
Queen Alexandra bestowed a gold medal upon 
the inventor. 

AND THE BLIND SHALL SEE 


The most sensational of the many recent so- 
called discoveries is that reported in the French 
Revue des Revues, under the title And the 
Blind Shall See. The article is by Dr. Caze, 
who reports the invention of Professor Stiens, 
which it is claimed will not only restore sight 
to the blind, but give sight to those born 
blind. 

Professor Stiens says that a man sees not with 
the eye, but with the brain. The eye only 











serves to receive the image on the optic nerve 
and transmit it to the seat of perception. Blind 
people form through the sense of touch a very 
exact idea of the external conformation of 
objects. If a man were deprived of his eyes, 
any one of his organs could make up for the 
deficiency. Certain of the lower animals have 
no organ of vision. In their case it is the 
whole of the body which perceives light. If 
therefore, an image can be transmitted to the 
brain without the help of eyes, a blind man 
could have a sense of perception as clearly as 
a seeing man. 

With Professor Stiens’ invention the image 
is received on a screen, instead of on the retina 
of the eye. Then it is transmitted to the brain 
by means of an electric current. The apparatus, 
it will be seen, has the same basis as the tele- 
phone. It does not limit the sphere of utility 
to making the blind see. It is claimed for the 
apparatus that it will convey an image a con- 
siderable distance, and will, in fact, do for the 
transmission of light what the telephone does 
for the transmission of sound. 


HYDROPHOBIA IN NEW YORK 


New York has recently been subjected to a 
hydrophobia scare. Within a-single month of 
the winter the Board of Health has treated as 
many as ten people for rabies and the Pasteur 
Institute twelve or fifteen. Twelve deaths 
have occurred from hydrophobia. Dogs, ac- 
cording to the New York Evening Post, have 
gone on the ramp on lower Broadway, on the 
East Side, and on the West Side. 


The situation is precisely the same as if a center 
of smallpox were allowed to exist. Who should be 
held responsible—the poor victim who contracts the 
disease, or the community that permits the disease 
to run its course unquarantined? That it is possible 
to stamp out the disease as completely as the Black 
Death has been stamped out, is amply proved by 
statistics. There are certain parts of the country— 
Maine and the New England States, Minnesota and 
all the Northwestern States, Quebec, and indeed all 
of Canada—where hydrophobia is unknown; or, if 
known, rare, at once stamped out, and directly 
traced to importation from the careless States. Of 
the careless States there are New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and all the Southern States; but pre- 
eminent as sinners of omission are the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Virginia. For instance, a very bad 
case of rabies was brought to this city a few months 
ago from one of the Western States bordering on 
Canada. It was at once traced to contact, three 
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months previously, with dogs from the East; and 
some years ago, when the Pasteur treatment was 
still experimental, some two dozen people were 
rushed to New York from a single Canadian city for 
treatment at the Pasteur Institute and by the Board 
of Health, the trouble being caused bya dog going to 
the Ontario towns on a visit with its master. In 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, and espe- 
cially Denmark, hydrophia has been stamped out, 
and is now relegated to the barbarisms of the black 
death and other medieval plagues. In Great 
Britain rabies almost disappeared, because all dogs 
entering the country were quarantined for six weeks 
and kept under observation for six months. With 
these regulations hydrophobia dropped from 123 
fatal cases in 1889 to 32 in 1890, to 13 in 1891, to 3 
in 1892. But in 1892 the good results caused care- 
lessness. The regulations were ignored. In 1893 
there were 8 cases; in 1894, 12 cases; in 1895, 46 
cases; in 1896, 67 cases, in less than six months. 

There are two kinds of hydrophobia, the 
dumb and the violent. The great danger from 
dumb hydrophobia, is that people may never 
know the risk to which they have been exposed 
till it is too late to help them. 

Within ten days from the first symptoms of peev- 
ishness the animal exhibits alternately ravenous 
hunger and loss of appetite. It may be so parched 
with thirst that it will throw itself into a river to try 
and get water which the swollen throat has. no 
power to swallow. On the other hand, it may have 
suffered such excruciating pain from trying to 
swallow, that the very sound of water throws it into 
paroxysms of agony. Finally, usually within two 
weeks or less, violent paroxysms come, ending in 
death. The dog, cat, or horse may never have 
shown the slightest disposition to bite, but dies with 
kind-hearted people—often children—working over 
it at the risk of their own lives. 

The first manifestation of the violent or rabid 
hydrophobia, which people are quick to protect 
themselves against because they — it at once, 
is the animal going on the ramp. The other classic 
symptoms have preceded this, but pass unnoticed 
till the beast tears blindly in every direction, biting 
at everything, not because he is vicious, but because 
cat, dog, or horse—he is as madly off his head as a 
man in violent delirium tremens. To be specific, the 
lining of his brain is on fire. He sees imaginary 
enemies. He is suffering the most excruciating pain 
in all the range of what is known to science, and like 
the man fleeing from “blue snakes,’’ he attacks 
everything in his path. Every doctor, from New 
York to Paris and Vienna, will tell you the same 
thing—hydrophobia is such a terrible death that no 
one who has witnessed one such will, if he can help 
it, ever witness another. 

In this connection it is interesting to turn to 
a short account of seventeenth century reme- 
dies for hydrophobia as given in the London 
Lancet. Dr. Stephen Bradwell in the earliest 
known English book on first aid to the injured, 
called by him ‘‘ Helps for Suddain Accidents” 
(1633) endeavors to shuffle out of the serious 
discussion of mad dog-bite by pooh-poohing it. 
His method is familiarevennow. ‘‘ Although,” 
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says he, ‘‘in this our country of England 1 have 
neither seen nor heard of any such terrible 
dangers happening to people by a mad dog’s 
biting as in other regions: yet I have seen dogs 
mad.”’ Cure, according to him, is easy and 
frequent. His own method of procedure 
partly follows Celsus. ‘‘Labor to draw the 
contagion out of the wound by cupping-glasses.”’ 
He also advocates the use of the cautery and 
of sublimate, but departs from the common- 
sense of antiquity when he suggests an “‘ appli- 
cation of pullets or pigeons that lay eggs,”’ 
scarifications, leeches, and drawing medicines. 
From the days of Galen to those of Rhazes and 
onwards powdered crayfish was recommended 
as an antidote. The crayfish were to be 
gathered when the sun was in a certain house 
and were to be cooked alive. There are five 
general remedies for the bite of a mad dog in 
Thomas Sendall’s ‘‘ Manuscript’’ (1659). Two 
recommend strong ale as a chief ingredient in 
the medicines to be administered. One mix- 
ture includes ale, garlic, sage, treacle, and two 
ounces of scraped pewter, and is to be admin- 
istered thrice daily ‘‘by nine spoonfulls’’ at a 
time. Another consists of powdered claws of 
crayfish and a sufficiency of treacle, milk, pine- 
roots, dragon-roots, ‘‘ vile’’ primrose-roots, and 
the like, and is to be given to man or dog—for 
the dog was then also treated—‘‘four days 
before the change.’’ This change in the case 
of man seems to be the actual onset of hydro- 
phobia when Bradwell admits that the sufferer 
will be in hopeless case unless he can be induced 
to swallow quantities of water. ‘‘The main 
general remedy is by Celsus and others held to 
be casting of the patient into the water before 
he be aware of it, and this to be done every 
day for many days; for that which he feareth 
is the only medicine to cure him.’’ Should the 
patient swim well ‘“‘hold him under water a 
little while till he have taken in some pretty 
quantity.”” Madness in dogs, the same author 
opines, ‘‘proceedeth from black cholerick 
juices wherewith a dogge more than other 
beasts aboundeth,” but of the actual fear of 
water he can give no better account than that 
drinking may produce convulsions in the 
bitten and may so come to be regarded with 
horror. 
SALICYLIC ACID IN FOOD 


Dr. J. C. Macalister and Dr. T. R. Bradeham, 
well known English physicians, have investi- 
gated the use of salicylic acid as a food pre- 
servative. They presented their conclusions in 
a paper read before the Liverpool Medical Insti- 
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tution, and printed in the London Lancet, 
March 14, 1903. 

To refute a popular error is often a thankless 
task; to refute an error sanctioned by tradition and 
authority will generally excite obloquy and oppo- 
sition. When, however, an error is maintained as 
if it were the result of the deductions of the most 
enlightened scientific investigations and is supported 
by names eminent in science and medicine, the task 
of opposing it is not alone thankless and unpopular, 
but is likely to be stigmatized as retrograde and 
reactionary. Nevertheless, we have felt it to be 
our duty to place on record our conviction that the 
allegations which have been made against the em- 
ployment of salicylic acid as a preservative in 
moderate quantities cannot be maintained. We 
challenge the opponents of its use to bring forward 
a single instance in which it can be shown that 
bodily injury has resulted from its employment in 
such a manner, and we deny that in the proportion 
in which we have met with it in articles submitted 
to us for examination it could be taken by any 
rational beings to such an extent as to do them any 
harm whatever. We further maintain that the use 
of this substance enables manufacturers to place on 
the market wholesome, agreeable and inexpensive 
articles of food, which form an exceptional and 
beneficial variety in the diet of persons who cannot 
afford more costly luxuries, and which, above all, 
supply the place of intoxicating drinks. This is 
the position which we maintain, and we state it 
after mature consideration and with, we trust, an 
adequate sense of responsibility. 

It is contended that salicylic acid is injurious to 
health for three principal reasons: (1) That it isan 
antiseptic and antifermentative, and is therefore 
liable to interfere with the digestive process by 
destroying the digestive ferments; (2) that after 
absorption it is apt to injure the general health and 
to interfere with nutrition; and (3) that it is an irri- 
tant and is therefore apt to injure the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and intestinal canal. In this 
inquiry we have nothing to do with the organized 
living ferments; these are certainly killed by sali- 
cylic acid and its efficacy as a food preservative 
depends upon that very fact; but we have found 
that the digestive processes will proceed in the 
presence of the acid, even in a solution of 1 in 500, 
which is practically saturated. It is generally 
admitted by physiologists that the digestive enzymes 
such as pepsin and the ferments of the pancreatic 
juice act most energetically in distilled water to 
which the appropriate acid or alkali alone has been 
added and that the addition of other substances of 
almost any kind has a more or less retarding influ- 
ence on their activity. It is obvious, however, that 
the former condition can never obtain in natural 
digestion; the diet of civilized man contains a 
multitude of ingredients, most, if not all, of which 
would probably be found to delay artificial digestion. 
The question, therefore, is not whether salicylic 
acid delays digestion at all, but whether it does so 
to a greater extent than other bodies, such as 
kitchen salt, which form part of an ordinary diet. 

We must point out that in making our experi- 
ments on digestion we have always given the benefit 
of the doubt to our opponents and have employed 
the strongest solution of salicylic acid which can 
be made in the cold, a condition which never could 
be present in the stomach. It is obvious that even 
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if the individual drank only beverages saturated 
with salicylic acid they would soon be diluted by the 
gastric juice; but, as a matter of fact, any beverages 
which we have encountered containing any such 
proportion of the acid were meant to be freely 
diluted with water before they were consumed. 
We further submit that the taste of salicylic acid 
is so pungent that no article which contained it in a 
proportion approaching one grain per ounce would 
command a sale, unless it was intended that it 
should be freely diluted with water before consump- 
tion. 

The second problem which we have to consider 
—viz., the effect produced by salicylic acid upon 
nutrition—is one that cannot very well be eluci- 
dated by laboratory experiments, and we have felt 
that the only practical method of investigation was 
to takeit ourselves and to give ittoothers. Oneof us 
took a dose of five grains of the pure acid every day 
for a month without any ill-health ensuing, and a 
smaller quantity given to children every day with 
their dinners (in a food-stuff known to contain it) 
certainly did them no harm. They remained as 
bright and active as ever, and underwent no wasting. 
This we regard as a more convincing test than observ- 
ing the result of administering to young animals 
milk saturated with salicylic acid. In the first 
place salicylic acid has a strong taste, and cats are 
notoriously sensitive to an unaccustomed flavor in 
their food, and we doubt whether the animals which 
have been the subjects of these experiments really 
took the milk provided for them at all. If this 
were so they lost weight from starvation, and not 
from the salicylic acid which they did not take. In 
the second place salycilic acid was mixed with all 
the food which was given to the animals, so that 
the proportion of salicylic acid to their total inges- 
tion was enormous. No one has proposed that 
preserved foods should constitute the sole or even 
a large portion of a dietary. 

It is a curious circumstance that insects do not 
appear to be harmed by taking salicylic acid 
dissolved to saturation in syrup. Binz refers to 
beneficial action in the case of bees when affected 
by “foul brood,’ a highly contagious disease caused 
by a microscopic schizophyte which apparently 
attacks the insects both internally and externally. 
Whole hives become infected by this fungus and 
become putrid. It has been found that if the bees 
are fed with syrup containing about 0.16 per cent. 
of salicylic acid the disease completely disappears 
and the insects recover their normal activity and 
vigor. 

Lastly, we have to consider whether salicylic acid 
causes any injury to the gastro-intestinal mucosa, 
and a very few words will serve to dispose of this 
question. In the first place, it is well Leone that 
in the early days of the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism with the salicylic preparations, large doses 
of the acid were employed, but no indications of 
irritant poisoning are recorded. Kolbe, for instance 
(quoted by Binz), while directing attention to its 
strongly antiseptic qualities, states that it is not 
poisonous to human beings, and in proof of this he 
took himself and gave to other persons from 1.0 
gramme to1.5 gramme—i.e., from 15 to 23 grains—a 
day, in some cases for nine months together, without 
apparent injury, and we have already mentioned 
that we have observed no ill effects from taking it 
ourselves or from administering it to other healthy 
individuals, 








SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 


The objection that salicylic acid is injurious to 
mucous membranes appears to be based on the 
circumstance that it is destructive to epidermic 
structures when applied to them in concentrated 
form. We must direct attention to the fact that 
hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, etc., in their pure 
forms are not only irritant but intensely corro- 
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sive; if a drop of pure hydrochloric acid, which is a 
far stronger acid than salicylic acid, were put upon 
the mucous membrane of the stomach it would 
destroy it, and yet this acid diluted to o.2 per cent., 
which is the same concentration as that of the 
salicylic acid found in some food-stuffs, is essential] 
to digestion, which cannot go on without it. 








Sociologic Questions of the Times 








DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser of temperance legis- 
lation in England, says: ‘‘ Noone needs to be 
told that the great curse of England is drunken- 
ness. But only those who have seen with 
their own eyes can realize how appalling is the 
national affliction, how much of the bestiality, 
crime and hopelessness of the English poor 
flows from it; how terrible and unceasing is its 
drain on the physical and mental vigor of the 
masses. However little one may sympathize 
with extremists as a rule, there are moments 
when one can forgive an English temperance 
reformer anything and everything. He may 
exaggerate, he may be impractical, he may be 
defeating his own end by his unmeasured 
violence, but the provocation he meets with 
whenever he sets foot out of doors is some- 
thing of which Americans have, happily, no 
conception. There seems to be hardly a 
hundred yards in any part of London without 
its saloon, and its crowd of shuffling, sodden, 
inhuman-looking men and women.” 

Following is a brief account of legislation 
which went into effect the first of January: 

Henceforward a man—and, of course, a woman, 
too—who has been judged by a magistrate to be 
an “habitual drunkard’”’ will be liable to a fine if 
within three years after the date of his offense he 
even attempts to obtain liquor on any licensed 
premises. Any license holder who supplies him with 
drink, or allows any other person to do so, will be 
liable to a fine of $50 for the first offense and $100 
for later ones. The provision applies not only to 
saloon-keepers but to grocers and clubs. How, it 
may be asked, is a publican or a club manager or a 
grocer to know an habitual drunkard when he sees 
him? The answer—whether partial or complete, 
has yet to be proved—is found in the provision 
that directs the police to forward the particulars 
of each case, the name and address and personal 
description of the offender, to all license holders. 
The police too, are specially enjoined to assist 
license holders in identifying confirmed inebriates. 
[t is almost impossible at present to say whether 
these provisions will prove workable and effi- 
cacious. The difficulties of enforcing them are 


palpable on the surface. Magistrates, however, 


have already begun to apply the new act with 
vigor, and two men who were brought up yes- 
terday before the West London Police Court 
charged with drunkenness and proved to have been 
convicted three times within the last twelve months, 
were at once placed on the “black list’’ and for 
the next three years will be fined $5 on their first 
attempt to get a drink and $10 for all subsequent 
attempts. 

So much for habitual drunkards. The law with 
regard to ordinary and isolated drunkenness is also 
made much more stringent. Before New Year’s 
Day a man found drunk and incapable in a public 
place was usually locked up till he was sober, and 
then either released or served withasummons. By 
the new act he may be apprehended and charged 
forthwith. Should the person at the time of the 
offense be in charge of an infant apparently under 
the age of seven, a fine may be imposed up to $10. 
Again, before New Year’s Sar it was an offense to 
permit drunkenness on licensed premises, but to 
bring home the offense was exceedingly difficult, as 
the prosecution had to prove affirmatively that the 
publican did ‘‘permit.”” Under the new act the 
burden of proof is thrown on the publican. If a 
license holder is charged with ——— drunken- 
ness, and drunkenness is proved to have taken place 
on his premises, it is now up to him to show that 
he and his employees ‘“‘took all reasonable steps”’ 
to prevent it. 

But the provision which has attracted the most 
general notice and is now glutting the magistrates 
with work is that which allows a husband to seek 
separation from his wife, or a wife from her husband 
when either is a habitual drunkard. The privilege 
is being availed of on an enormous scale and by 
every class of people. Yesterday at one court a 
baronet, two knights, two solicitors and over a 
dozen small tradesmen asked for summonses against 
their wives on this ground. They were all granted, 
and if a good case is made out orders for separation 
will assuredly be issued. So far the number of 
husbands seeking relief has been greatly in excess 
of the number of wives. The balance may be 
adjusted as time goes on, though the increase of 
drunkenness among women is one of the most 
notorious and appalling facts of present-day English 
life. 

Henceforward all clubs, of whatever kind, that 
own premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied 
to members or their guests are to be registered, and a 
statement of the club’s objects, the number of its 
members, its rules and regulations, must be fur- 
nished to the police. No member henceforward 
will be allowed to send an agent or servant who is 
not a member to fetch liquor for him from the clyb. 
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Clubs that fail to register and yet keep on selling 
intoxicating drinks will be liable, in the persons of 
the secretary and management committee, to a fine 
of $250. It will be in the power of the police or of 
anybody else to represent to a court of summary 
jurisdiction that the club is a bogus affair, or that 
there is frequent drunkenness in it. If the court 
finds the representation proved, the club will be 
struck off the register and will incur heavy penalties 
if still continued. Facilities are also given for 
search warrants in case of good reason being shown 
for the belief that a club is not being properly con- 
ducted. There are several other minor reforms in 
the two acts. They do not, of course, go to the 
root of the evil, and they will not stop drunkenness. 
But if stringently enforced they may make the 
drunkard’s life so thoroughly irksome that he will 
consider the question of turning over a new leaf 
from a fresh point of view. 


ALCOHOLISM IN FRANCE, 


In France it is not a question of drunk- 
enness, but of continuous alcoholism—the 
screwing up of nerves and heating of blood 
day after day, year after year. A writer in the 
New York Evening Post says that foreigners 
accustomed to the ignoble spree remain in 
admiration of a people that can moderate its 
thirst so regularly and carry off its liquor with 
such decorum; but too often there is regularity 
only in a decorous excess. It is not drunk- 
enness, once more, but alcoholism in the form 
most difficult to handle from the side of health. 
The drunkard is a nuisance, an intermittent 
lunatic, a cause of senseless tragedies; but the 
French ‘‘alcoolique’”’ is an anti-hygienic phe- 
nomenon, breeding tuberculosis, epilepsy and 
general insanity in himself and his descendants. 

Since 1874 no special license has been required for 
the selling of liquor in France, and the number of 
citizens engaged in the trade has far more than 
doubled since that time. What stands still more 
in the way of legislation is the fact—not peculiar to 
France—that the elections depend largely on the 
liquor dealers. . 

In all this it is clear that a little fact is worth a 
great deal of theory. The facts seem to be very 
bad, especially for certain regions of the country. 
In Normandy the race itself seems to be attacked 
vitally. Dr. Leroy, physician for the insane at 
Evreux, has made a careful investigation from the 
pathological point of view; he supplements the 
brilliant work of M. Brunon, a young physician of 
Rouen. 

Alcohol welcomes the Norman country child from 
its birth; after the christening a spoonful of cider— 
and what Norman cider can be is well known—is 
administered as a beginning. Thenceforward the 
eau de vie a brandy) is given liberally ‘‘to kill 
worms.” hen he is old enough to totter to school 
his wits are sharpened by alcohol in his morning 
coffee; two years will not always teach him his 
letters. His mother has not confidence, if he is 
delicate, in cod liver oil or such nostrums—alcohol 
is the universal remedy. A schoolmaster noted 
that, at a single family feast where eleven persons 
were present, 104 litres of cider, plus five litres of 
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brandy had been drunk; the litre is a little more 
than an American quart. In one apd the single 
department of the Eure expects each of its inhabi- 
tants of adult age to drink ninety-six litres of 
brandy (at fifty degrees alcohol), which gives more 
than ten little glasses a day. 

There is one liquor shop for every seventy in- 
habitants; taking account of children and abstinent 
women and men, it may be said that every liquor 
dealer is supported by twenty-three people. Hereis 
the daily bill of food and drink of a well-paid 
workingman, on the seventeenth of January: Three 
little glasses, 6 cents; coffee with brandy, 11 cents; 
two absinthes, 10 cents; two bitters, 10 cents; 
Madeira, 8 cents; food (eggs, bread, cheese) 22 
cents; coffee with brandy, 15 cents; two absinthes 
and two little glasses, 24 cents—in all 84 cents for 
drink to 22 for food. That the workman continues 
the struggle for existence successfully should be an 
additional experiment confirmatory of those of 
Professor Atwater. , 

The other side of the statistics is not so favorable. 
In the last century the average mortality of France 
fell from twenty-five to twenty-three per 1,000 
inhabitants; in the Eure it has risen from twenty- 
two to twenty-six. Fifty years ago there were 
twelve suicides to the 100,000 inhabitants in that 
country province; now there are forty-six, as 
against twenty-two for the rest of France. In 
other ways the progress—downward—is still more 
headlong. In 1890 there were forty lunatics in the 
asylum of Evreux; in 1898, without any change of 
system, there were 200. 

Now all this may be put beside the statistics of 
the development of alcohol selling since the Repub- 
lic abolished all licensing. with the result that the 
liquor seller has become the greater elector. Before 
1870, an equal population in the Eure only got away 
with 20,000 hectolitres in the shape of drinkable 
alcohol; in 1880 the inhabitants augmented their 
capacity to 30,000, in 1890 to 56,000. The average 
consumption has mounted from 7 to 16 litres (alco- 
hol roo degrees) per head of the population. 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT. 


The children’s court now held in New York 
is a very interesting institution. Boys brought 
before it are, whenever possible, paroled in- 
stead of being sent to a reformatory to be 
graduated in the art of crime. The men and 
women who have been working with these boys 
have met many discouragements, but at the 
last ‘‘parole day” they took heart. Of forty- 
five boys who were to have reported, but four 
were missing. Of the forty-one reporting the 
New York Times says: 

They were in strange contrast to their appearance 
when they were found guilty of various crimes in 
the same court and given another chance to start 
out right. Their hair had been combed and brushed 
and so very clean were their faces that they shone as 
though burnished. Their clothes had been brushed 
so that there was not a spot anywhere on the usually 
ragged garments. Most of them wore collars, and 
even those who did not, had clean shirts. They 
were a very nice-looking lot of boys. They held 
their heads high and the hangdog expression was 
gone, 
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The reports were so good that sentence was sus- 
pended in twenty-five cases. Thirteen boys had 
their paroles continued and were encouraged with 
the promise that sentence would be suspended the 
next time, if they could show as good records at 
school or at work as those of the boys who had had 
their sentences suspended. Three low-browed 
youngsters, whose records on parole were not what 
they should have been, were committed, having 
previously been convicted, two for burglary and the 
other for grand larceny. 

One of the boys whee record was particularly 
good while under the parole of the court, had been 
convicted of stealing $103 from hisemployer. When 
he was arrested in a Bowery theater he had $80 with 
him. This was returned to its owner, leaving his 
debt $23. He had been paroled on his promise to 
pay back this sum to his former employer at the rate 
of socentsa week. The employer was in court yes- 
terday to testify that the boy had come to his place 
of business regularly each week with the stipulated 
half dollar. The youngster had obtained other em- 
ployment through the aid of one of the ladies inter- 
ested in the work of the Children’s Court. The 
employer said he would be glad to take the boy back. 
It was deemed best to leave him in his present place, 
as the i with whom he formerly worked knew his 
story and might shame him withit. Before leaving 
the court the employer told Justice Mayer that he 
would take the boy back if he had to get rid of the 
three other boys in the establishment. 

“T would like the public to know what this 
means,’’ said the Justice. ‘The very great majority 
of these youthful sinners really did not know clearly 
the distinction between right and wrong, and were 
under grave temptation. They have had a chance, 
and most of them have improved it. They will, I 
am sure, make good citizens. Under the old system 
they would have gone to the various reformatories 
and institutions where they would look upon them- 
selves as martyrs and would have learned from 
boys more advanced in crime lessons that would 
sooner or later have brought them into the higher 
branches of the criminal courts for conviction and 
sentence.” 

MORE ABOUT CHILD LABOR 


Those who oppose further restriction of 
child labor ground their opposition on the 
statement that it will increase the number of 
the dependent poor. To these the Commis- 
sioner of Charities replies that the demoralizing 
effect of child labor on child and parent is 
much greater than that of charity. ‘‘Let us,”’ 
says the Commissioner, ‘‘cheerfully, frankly, 
gladly add that there would be many cases in 
which the proposed legislation for the restric- 
tion of child labor would deprive many families 
of earnings from their children, and that we 
propose ourselves to step into the breach and 
provide that relief in good hard cash that passes 
in the market. If larger means are necessary 
to support these children, so that they need not 
depend on their own labor, by all means let us 
put up the money, and not push the children fora 
part of their support before the time when they 
should naturally furnisha part of theirsupport.”’ 
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The New York Evening Post gives the fellow- 
ing stories relative to child labor: 


“What is your father doing now, Tommy?” asked 
a lady of the nine-year-old child who delivers papers 
at her house. 

“Oh, he ain’t workin’ this week,’’ was the reply. 
“It’s such bad weather, an’ he’s got a sore 
throat.” 

The boy himself was coughing. 

Rocco and Tony are brothers, ten and thirteen. 
They get up at five o’clock every morning, and go to 
the city dumps to pick up the day’s supply of coal. 
“It’s a dandy place to get coal,’’ Rocco tells you. 
“Lots o’ boys and ladies is there every morning.” 
The boys stagger home under their sacks of coal, 
snatch a breakfast of strong tea and bread, and go to 
school. The midday meal is taken at a groce 
store or wherever convenient. It is too muc 
trouble for the mother to get it. The boys go home 
after school and the mother “stakes” them ten 
cents apiece for papers. They sell until nine o’clock, 
often later. They must take home twenty cents. 
If the sum is larger, no questions are asked. 

Rocco is happy, and quarrels with his destiny only 
fitfully, but Tony is bitter against fate. He —_ 
some unfilial things of his father at times. Itis only 
a question of time when he will leave home. That 
is the one thing which this type of parent dreads— 
the revolt. 

“‘My mudder don’t beat me no more like she used 
to,” one boy boasted, ‘‘ Fer why? She’s wise dat I’m 
puttin’ up fer the rent.” 

Cases of rare devotion to widowed mothers cometo 
light, stories that read like Sunday-school tales. One 
boy of eleven rises at daylight—earlier than daylight 
in winter—and goes to his work at a neighboring 
grocery. He gets his breakfast there and delivers 
groceries until school time. After school he goes 
back to the store and works until late in the evening, 
receiving his dinner there. His wages are $1.75 a 
week, and he and a sick mother and a younger child 
live on this sum. This is clearly a case for charity, 
and has already been reported. The boy is devoted 
to his mother and thinks it no hardship to toil for 
her. 

Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
has followed the history of numbers of boys 
who, as children, were the main support of 
their families, and finds that as they grew 
older they suddenly stopped work, became 
idle and worthless. One had worked himself 
to death to support his mother and his family. 
He was taken ill and sent to a hospital. When 
he left the hospital he could not be induced to 
make any exertion and eventually became a 


tramp. 

Many cases like this are daily reported, and 
it is clearly the duty of the authorities, 
through legislation and charity, adequately to 
train the children of the poor so that in time 
they may become useful members of the com- 
munity. As a rule child labor tends to shift- 
lessness in later life and often to criminality. 
Sociologic statistics are replete with such 
examples. 
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Revelation in the Light of Assyriology 








The New York Sun recently printed a trans- 
lation of the lecture given by Professor 
Delitzsch, the German Assyriologist, before 
the Kaiser, which created so much excite- 
ment that the Emperor wrote a long letter, 
in which he put the orthodox conscience at rest. 

‘Professor Delitzsch,’’ wrote the Emperor, 
‘‘on this occasion abandoned the réle of a mere 
historian and Assyriologist and trenched upon 
the sphere of theological and religious con- 
clusions and hypotheses which were very 
nebulous or daring. As might have been 
expected, the excavations have brought to light 
information which bears upon the religious 
domain of the Old Testament. The fact that 
it was so ought to have been duly chronicled 
by him, and he might have called attention to 
coincidences where they occurred, and have 
explained them, while leaving his audience to 
draw all the purely religious conclusions for 
themselves. In that case his lecture would 
have commanded the entire interest and sym- 
pathies of the lay public. Unfortunately, he 
did not do this. He dealt with the question 
of Revelation in a very polemical manner and 
he more or less denied Revelation—in fact, 
thought that he could trace Revelation to 
purely human elements. That was a grave 
mistake ; for, in adopting this course he touched, 
in the case of many of his audience, their pro- 
foundest and most sacred (convictions). I have 
to say that there is to my mind not the slightest 
doubt that God constantly and continually 
reveals Himself in the human race, which is His 
own, and which He has created.’ 

Professor Delitzsch’s lecture, whether we 
believe with him or not,is interesting from 
beginning to end, while the great attention 
that it has evoked demands that notice be 
taken of it. Unfortunately, we are able 
to reprint here only a few of the most suggestive 
paragraphs: 

Whole Old Testament stories obtain their expla- 
nation in Babylon. From youth up we have been 
burdened with the inherited tale of the madness of 
Nebuchadnezzar turned to a beast, for the Book of 
Daniel tells us (iv, 26-34) how the King of Babylon 
walked on the roof of his palace, and, after he had 
rejoiced in the magnificence of the city built by 
him, received from heaven the prophecy that he, 
driven away from men, should live with the beasts 
of the field and after the fashion of the beasts. 
Thereupon, Nebuchadnezzar did eat grassin the desert 


as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of 
heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers 
and his nails like birds’ claws. And yet never 
should an instructor of youth be permitted to teach 
such things, especially after the appearance of 
Eberhardt Schrader’s essay On the Madness of 
Nebuchadnezzar, without pointing out that the pure 
and earlier form of this narrative was known to us 
long ago in the Chaldean saga transmitted in Aby- 
denus. This tells us that Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
had reached the height of this power, mounted up 
into the royal castle and, inspired by a god, called 
out and said: ‘I here, Nebuchadnezzar announce to 
you the approach of misfortune, which neither Bel 
nor Queen Beltis have the power to ward off by 
persuading the goddesses of fate. Perses (that is to 
say, Cyrus) will come and bring you into slavery. 
O, might he, before my fellow countrymen are ruined, 
be driven through the deserts where neither cities 
nor the footprint of man can be found, but where 
wild beasts dwell and birds fly about, while he slinks 
alone in caverns and ravines. But may a better 
end be my share.” 

Who cannot perceive that the Hebrew writer has 
handled the Babylonian saga freely, especially as he 
lets us see clearly in verse 16 that the original 
wording was well known to him. What Nebuchad- 
nezzar wishes should happen to theenemies of the 
Chaldean, the compiler of the pamphlets full of 
errors and carelessness that are gathered together 
in the Book of Daniel makes Nebuchadnezzar himself 
undergo in order to exemplify as drastically as pos- 
sible to his countryman, persecuted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the truth that the Lord God is able to 
humble deeply even the most powerful king who sets 
himself up against Jehovah. When shall we finally 
learn how to distinguish even within the Old 
Testament the form from the contents? There are 
two great lessons which the composer of the little 
Book of Jonah teaches us: That no one can escape 
from God, and that no mortal should undertake to 
regulate or even set bounds to God’s mercy and 
patience; but the form in which these truths is clad 
is human, and extremely full of the fancy of the 
Orient. If we wished even to-day to believe that 
Jonah in the belly of the fish recited a patchwork of 
extracts from the Psalms, part of which were first 
written several centuries after the fall of Nineveh, 
or that the King of Nineveh paid so great penance 
that he gave orders for even oxen and sheep to be 
covered with sackcloth, we should sin against the 
reason which God has given us. 

According to the Babylonian point of view, the 
spittle of man possesses an extraordinary magical 
power. Spittle and magic are closely connected 
ideas, and the spittle possesses deadly as well as 
life-giving power. ‘‘O, Marduk,” says a prayer to 
the city god of Babylon, ‘“‘O, Marduk, thine is the 
spittle of life.” Who can help thinking here of the 
New Testament stories, like that where Jesus took 
the deaf and dumb man aside, put his fingers in his 
ears, and he spit, and with the spittle touched his 
tongue and said: ‘‘Hephata,”’ that is ‘‘ Be opened” 
(Mark vii, 33). Jehovah accompanied his “people 
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with a column of smoke by day and a column of fire 
by night on their journey through the wilderness, 
but the prophecy is made also to Asarhaddon, king 
of Assur, before he sets out for war: ‘‘I, I star of 
Arbela, shall let smoke rise on thy right hand and 
fire on thy left.” ‘Set thine house in order,” says 
the rophet Isaiah to King Hezekiah, sick unto 
death, ‘for thou art dead and shalt not live” 
(Isaiah xxxviii, 1). And the Assyrian general 
Kudurru, to whom the king had sent his body 
physician, thanks his king with the words: ‘‘I was 
dead, but the king, my Lord, has brought me to 
life.’ The soul of the sick unto death dwells already 
in the underworld, has gone down into the pit 
(Psalms, xxx, 3). Therefore, the goddess Gula, 
patroness of physicians, has the by-name ‘‘the 
awaker of the dead’’; an Oriental physician who did 
not bring the dead to life again would be no phy- 
sician. How perfectly similar is everything in 
Babylon and in the Bible. In both the inclination 
to represent speeches and thoughts by symbolical 
actions (I remind you of the scapegoat driven into 
the desert), in both a like world of continuous mira- 
cles and tokens, a continuous revelation of the 
divinity, particularly in dreams; the same, naive 
ideas of the divinity. Just as in Babylon the gods 
eat, drink and likewise go to rest, so Jehovah in the 
cool of the evening goes walking in Paradise and 
enjoys the delightful perfume of Noah’s sacrifice; 
and just as in the Old Pomemeet Jehovah speaks to 
Moses and Aaron and to all the prophets, so in 
Babylon the gods speak to men, either directly or 
through the mouths of their priests and inspired 
prophets and prophetesses. 

Revelation! ardly can a greater error of the 
human mind be imagined than to have looked for 
centuries upon the priceless remnants of old Hebrew 
vritings collected in the Old Testament, as a relig- 
Mas canon, a revealed book of religion, although 
ong them are writings like the Book of Job, 
vhich, in words that in some places come close to 
blasphemy, doubts the existence of a just God, and 
also lay writings, for example wedding songs (the 
so-called Song of Solomon). In the ene 4 love 
song, Psalm 45, we read (verses 10-11): ‘‘ Hearken, O 
daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear; forget 
also thine own people and thy father’s house; so 
shall the King greatly desire thy beauty; for he is 
thy Lord; and worship thou him.” 

It may be imagined what must happen when 
books and passages like these are explained from a 
theological and evena Messianic standpoint; it can 
bring about only the condition of the medieval monk 
who, when he read in his Latin psalm book “maria,” 
the seas, crossed himself for the Virgin Mary. But 
even as regards all the other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment literature, all scientifically educated theolog- 
lans now, Evangelical and Catholic, have given up 
the idea of verbal inspiration. The Old Testament 
itself compels them to do this, with its great mass 
of contradictory, double narratives and with the 
inextricable tangle of the five Mosaic books that has 
arisen from continuous re-editing and rearrangement 

Frankly, beyond the revelation of God which 
everyone of us has in his own conscience, we have 
not deserved any further personal revelation of God, 
for mankind, to this very day, has treated in an 
absolutely trivial manner the most authentic revela- 
tion of the Lord God, the ten phrases on the Tables 
of the Law of Sinai. . And if we place our- 
selves for a moment in the point of view of the 
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wording of the Thora. that reproach falls upon 
Moses himself. Just think: The Almighty God, the 
“‘All-embracing, All-sustaining,’’ the Inscrutable, 
the Unapproachable, announces with thunder and 
lightning, out of cloud and fire, his holiest will; 
— “‘the Rock, His work is perfect,’ hews with 

is own hand two stone tables, and carves on them 
the Ten Commandments, with his own finger that 
holds the world in balance—and Moses in his wrath 
hurls away from him the eternal Tables of the eternal 
God and breaks them into a thousand pieces. 

And this God writes for the second time other 
tables, which contain His first and last revelation 
from His own hand to mankind, God’s only per- 
ceptible revelation, and Moses does not think it 
worth while to inform his people and through them 
mankind, word for word, what God has engraved 
on those tables. We learned men make it a severe 
reproach for anyone of us. if he copies indistinctly 
or even falsely the inscription of any man, perhaps 
2. shepherd, who has preserved his name on a rock of 
tne Sinai peninsula, and yet Moses, when he again 
inculcates the ten commandments on his people 
before the crossing of Jordan, not only changes single 
words, alters words and sentences and makes many 
other changes of the kind, but substitutes one long 
sentence for another, although he expressly em- 
phasizes the latter as expressing the words of God. 
And thus we do not know to the present day whether 
God has given the order to keep the Sabbath day 
holy as a remembrance'of his own rest after the 
sixth day of the creation, or as a remembrance of 
the never-resting compulsory work of the people 
during its stay in Egypt. 

And there are other grounds for complaining of 
this carelessness with regard to God’s holiest gift to 
mankind. We are still seeking for the peak in the 
mountains of the Sinai peninsula, that fits in with all 
that has been narrated, and while we are most fully 
informed about any number of immaterial things, 
for instance, the rings and bolts of the chest that was 
used to hold the two Tables, we learn beyond the 
fact that they were written on both sides absolutely 
nothing about the external appearance of the tables 
themselves. When the Philistines plunder the Ark 
of the Covenant and carry it into the temple of 
Dagon at Asdod, on the following morning the image 
of the god Dagon lies in fragments before the Ark of 
Jehovah. It is then taken to the little Jewish 
frontier hamlet Beth-Schemesch, and when the 
inhabitants look upon it, 70 of them, or according to 
another narrative, 50,000, are punished with death. 
Whosoever touches the Ark even by accident is slain 
by the wrath of the Lord. But so soon as we reach 
historical times the story is silent. We learn in 
detail that the Chaldeans carried away the Temple 
treasures of Jerusalem, and the golden, silver, and 
brazen Temple utensils, the basins and bowls and 
shovels, but nobody asks about the Ark with the 
two Tables of God; the Temple crumbles in flames, 
but not the least syllable is devoted to the fate of the 
two miracle-working Tables of Almighty God, the 
most sacred possession of the Old Covenant. 

* * * * * * * * 

Personally, my belief is that the ancient Hebrew 
writings, even if they lose their character of ‘‘re- 
vealed”’ writings, or of writings permeated by the 
“revealed” spirit, will always preserve their great 
importance, particularly as being the sole monument 
of its kind of a religious-historical process that has 
been efficacious even into our own time, 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES 


At a recent meeting of the Presbyterian 
Union in New York the Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, President of the League for Social 
Service, made an address on the value of insti- 
tutional churches. 

Many thinking men, said Dr. Strong, fail to per- 
ceive the profound importance of the religious 
changes«which are taking place or to suspect that 
they ar destined to produce a new type of civili- 
zation. For many years the Church laid emphasis 
on men’s relation to God and forgot to emphasize 
man’s relation to his fellow-man. It was not so 
long ago that a prominent representative of the 
older methods was heard to say: ‘The Church 
has no business with a man’s dirty face; the Church 
has ro business with a man’s naked back; the 
Church has no business with a man’s empty stom- 
ach.”” The Church has just one business with a 
man, and that is to save his soul. But Christ 
evidently thought Hehad some business with man’s 
physical needs, for He went about doing good and 
while thirty years of His life were spent in this way 
only three were spent in preaching. When Christ 
returned to His disciples-after His resurrection and 
found them after a long — fishing in the sea, 
his first question was “Children have you any 
meat?’’ nd there is many a hard-working man 
who has an idea that if Christ should return to this 
world He would be again heard to say: “Children 
have you any meat?’ A new emphasis laid on the 
social teachings of Jesus is bringing in a new civili- 
zation. The Church must obey the vital law which 
requires harmony between life and environment if 
the Church is to fulfill her social mission. When a 
man loves God with all his heart he is saved. When 
he loves his neighbor as himself society is saved. 
The Church must understand that it is her mission 
to realize her Master’s ideal on earth. When she 
recognizes this she will see that she must not live 
for herself alone. 

Dr. Strong gave statistics to confirm his 
assertion that churches which were engaged in 
institutional work were gaining far more 
rapidly than those which clung to old methods. 
Of thirty-one Baptist churches in Cincinnati, 
the two that are institutional have two-thirds 
of the city’s total growth in Baptist member- 
ship. Institutional Congregational churches 
have gained six times the membership of the 
non-institutional. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York has introduced institu- 
tional methods more largely than any other 
denomination, and has grown more rapidly. 
According to statistics gathered three years 
ago, there were in Manhattan and the Bronx 
112 Protestant Episcopal Churches employing 

397 agencies for social settlement ; five churches 


engaged in settlement work; thirty-two » 
fresh air work; eight had dispensaries; sev: 
baths; twenty-one had employment societies 
seventeen, day nurseries; four, flower missi: 
ten, cooking schools; forty-four had sev 
schools; forty-eight had industrial schc 
twenty, libraries; twenty-five, reading room 
two, loan associations; two, wood yards; t" 
coal clubs; four, lodging houses; two, swim 
ming baths; one, a bowling alley; one, a billiard 
room; one, an ice-water fountain; three, coTce 
booths; one, a legal aid society; one, a laund: 
school; one, a trade school; two, night schools 
eighteen, gymnasia; seven, gymnastic classes, 
and twenty-seven, penny provident societies 





THE CHINESE JEWS 


It is not generally known that for over ‘wo 
thousand years a colony of Jews has dwelt 
at Kaifengfu, China. From inscriptions on a 
tablet found in the synagogue at that plo~« 
it is supposed that they first entered China 
about B.C. 200, though it may have been as 
late as 58 A.D. They are not mentioned ir 
Chinese annals until the third or fourth cer 
tury, when a Chinese writer refers to the! 
synagogue as a ‘‘heaven spirit monaster 
They are said to have come from the ‘‘ Western 
Regions,” by which is probably meant Persia, 
because of the number of Persian words used 
by the Chinese Jews. Mr. Edward Isaac Ezr 
writing in the East of Asia Magazine sa 
there is no evidence to warrant the belief that 
these Jews descended from the ten lost tribes 

From 878 on we have many references to 
these Chinese Jews. An Arabian writer men- 
tions them as one of the sects that perished 
in a general massacre at Khanfu; but in 95° 
and 958 there are records of the Chinese district 
officials conferring honors on Jews, and '© 
1163 the erection of a synagogue was begut 
in Kaifengfu. Jews were invited to Pekin to 
join the imperial army. In the fifteent® 
century there were many Jewish communities 
in China. The best information we have 
about these communities comes through the 
Jesuits who entered Pekin at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Mr. Ezra tells of the discovery of the Chinese 
Jews by Father Ricci, one of the first Jesuits 
to go to China: 
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Early in the seventeenth century, one summer’s 
day in Pekin, a visitor, prompted by rumors of the 
arrival of certain foreigners who worshipped a 
single God, and yet were not Mohammedans, called 
on Father Ricci. The missionary, noticing the 
difference of features from the ordinary Chinese, 
led him to the oratory and knelt on his knees before 
a picture of the Virgin with the infant Jesus and 
St. John the Baptist. Near by was another picture 
representing four of the apostles. ; 

The visitor knelt also, remarking, ‘‘We in China 
do reverence our ancestors. This is Rebecca with 
her sons Jacob and Esau; but as to the other picture, 
why make obeisance to only four sons of Jacob; 
were there not twelve?”’ 

Returning to the former apartment, mutual ex- 
planations followed, and an unforeseen solution 
ensued. The stranger was a Hebrew, Ngai by 
name, who had come to Pekin from Kaifengfu to 
procure literary honors. He stated that in_his 
city there were some twelve families of Israelites 


with a fair synagogue, in which they preserved a- 


roll of the law over 400 years old, and in Hangchow, 
the capital of Chekiang, there were many more 
families, also with a synagogue. ; 

Scattered over the length and breadth of China 
there were others of his sect, but these were gradu- 
ally being lost from having no meeting-place. When 
shown a Bible in Hebrew he confessed his inability 
to read it, though he recognized the characters. 
He said that his preference for Gentile literature 
subjected him to many reproaches from the chief 
of the synagogue. Father Ricci was able to test 
the truth of these statements and dispatched some 
Chinese Christian messengers to Kaifengfu for pur- 
poses of investigation, and soon received visits from 
other native Jews. 


Since then the Chinese Jews have been 
rapidly declining. In 1866 Dr. Martin visited 
the colony and found it in a wretched and 
impoverished condition. Poverty had obliged 
them to tear down and sell part of the 
synagogue. In 1899 Dr. Timothy Richard 
formed an organization for the rescue of 
Chithese Jews. 


response to an invitation sent by messenger, 
eigiat Chinese Jews undertook the journey from 
thefir ancient home at Kaifengfu to Shanghai, arriv- 
ingJ in the latter city in March, 1902, where they 
re cordially received by the Jewish colony. Ques- 
oned as to their observance of their ancient religion, 
hese Jews admitted that their faith was rapidly 
declining. At present they de not observe any of 
the ordinances of the Jewish religion, nor do they 
observe the idolatrous practices of the heathen. 
Many of them have been scattered, but there still 
remain to the seven clans about 140 adults. Their 
condition is so deplorable that they have no leader, 
no synagogue and no school for their children. 








THE POWER OF LITURGY 
Writing in The Outlook on the Coming 
Religious Problem, Theodore D. Bacon states 
that the liturgical churches are gaining on the 
non-liturgical. Liturgy and authority attract. 
The constantly increasing growth of the Epis- 
copal church proves this assertion: 
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We have in Unitarianism a form of religious 
belief which ought, apparently, to appeal to every 
one- by its simplicity, its reasonableness and its 
liberty. It has had for its leaders men of high 
intellectual, moral and spiritual character. It has 
counted in its ranks many of the noblest name: 
in our history; and yet as a popular movement it /s 
a failure. There is a constant inflow from other 
denominations, but this is offset by a constant 
reaction, largely toward Episcopalianism, with 
occasional accessions to Roman Catholicism. The 
recruits are largely ministers, so that it is said 
that more than half the Unitarian ministers have 
come from other denominations. Naturally, those 
who fall away are mostly from the laity, so that 
the Unitarian body is to a great degree composed 
of leaders without followers. Its leaders, mcreover, 
have ceased to expect a great following. They 
count rather on the influence of Unitarianism on 
other bodies. This is tantamount to a confession 
that there is something essential left out of their 
form of religion. It needs something more than 
they have to satisfy the human soul. 


Religion is not merely a matter of the intellect, 
but of the whole soul. Most people do not go to 
church to think, but to feel, and whatever stirs 
their religious emotions, and at the same time gives 
expression to them, gives them deep satisfaction. 
This may not be highly intellectual, but it is not 
irrational, as we would sometimes like to imagine. 
Evidently, then, one problem of no little impcrtance 
for non-liturgical churches is to recognize more 
fully the sensuous element in religion and to provide 
for its legitimate satisfaction. Many attempts have 
been made in this direction, but it must be acknowl- 
edged that, so far as liturgy is concerned, a great 
deal is so lacking in beauty or logical arrangement 
that it might almost as well not have been done at 
all. 


But liturgy is by no means the only attraction 
for those who pass from Unitarianism to the Episco- 
palchurch. Another element of greater importance 
though perhaps less distinctly realized, is authority 
—and coupled with it the element of mystery. 


Unitarianism eliminates these two as completely 
as possible. Good advice is offered in profusion, 
but there is no compelling authority and no great 
stir of the emotions to urge men to follow the advice. 
For a certain class of minds, especially those given 
to theological speculation, this may be satisfactory, 
but the class is a small one. The desire for some 
authority on which to depend is almost universal. 
It is also entirely legitimate within certain bounds. 
We recognize the need of it in children, and we are 
coming to recognize that men do not cease to be 
children ‘because they have lived twenty-one years. 
Even we ourselves must, most of us, acknowledge 
that we do not always feel competent to settle every, 
one of the great problems of life, and long in our 
weaker moments for someone to lean on. In the 
Episcopal Church, and of course still more in the 
Roman Catholic Church; the suggestion of authority 
is everywhere present. It is not generally obtrusive, 
but is everywhere implied. A mind with its spirit- 
ual longings unsatisfied, perplexed with the great 
problems of life and death, wearied with ineffectual 
efforts at a satisfactory explanation, is glad to 
commit their solution to a church that will assume 
the responsibility, without inquiring too closely into 
its title-deeds. 
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The British wooden steamer Morning, which 
sailed from England last July to relieve the 
Antarctic exploring steamer Discovery, which 
left England in 1901, reports that she found the 
Discovery further south than she expected, and 
that members of the expedition had reached 
the furthest south recorded. 

The report of Captain Scott, R. N., com- 
mander of the Discovery, up to the time of 
meeting with the Morning, states that the 
Discovery entered the ice-pack on December 
23, Igo, in latitude 67°. She reached Cape 
Dare on January 9, 1902. She was delayed 
there by a gale and ice, but a party landed on 
January 20 in an excellent harbor, Wood Bay, 
in latitude 76° 30’, and deposited a record of 
the voyage. 7 

Cape Crozier was reached on January 22, 
after which the Discovery sailed along the 
barrier within a few cable lengths, examining 
the edge, from which rose high snow slopes to 
extensive, heavily glaciated land, with occa- 
sional bare, precipitous peaks. On February 3, 
the Discovery entered an inlet in the barrier in 
longitude 174°. A balloon ascent was made, 
and sledges examined the land to latitude 
78° 50’. 

Excellent winter quarters were found near 
Mounts Erebus and Terror, where huts were 
erected and other preparations made. The 
ship was frozen in on March 24. The expedi- 
tion wintered comfortably in its sheltered 
quarters. The lowest temperature recorded 
was 62° below zero. 

Exploration by means of sledges began on 
September 2. Parties were sent out in all direc- 
tions. One party under Royds and Skelton 
made a record expedition to Mount Terror, 
traveling over the barrier under severe condi- 
tions, with the mercury at 58° below zero. 
Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant 
Shackleton traveled ninety-four miles south- 
ward reaching land in latitude 82°17’, longitude 
163°, thus penetrating to the farthest south 
recorded. The journey was most trying. All 
the dogs died, and three men dragged the 
sledges back. Lieutenant Shackleton almost 
died from exposure, but has since recovered. 

The party found that ranges of high moun- 
tains continue through Victoria Land. Foot- 





hills, resembling the Admiralty range, were 
discovered in longitude 160°. The ice barrier 
presumably floats. It remains horizontal, and 
is fed slowly from the land ice. Mountains 
from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high were seen in 
latitude 82°, the coast line continuing at least 
as far as latitude 83° 20’ nearly due south. 
Ascending a glacier on the mainland, the party 
found a new range of mountains. At the 
height of 9,000 feet they reached a level plain, 
which was unbroken to the westward to the 
horizon. 

The scientific work of the expedition includes 
a rich collection of marine fauna, a large pro- 
portion being new species. Sea and magnetic 
observations were taken, as well as seismo- 
graphic records and pendulum observations. 
A large collection of skins and skeletons of 
southern seals and sea birds was made. A 
number of excellent photographs were secured 
and meteorological observations made. Ex- 
tensive quartz and grit accumulations were 
found horizontally imbedded in volcanic rocks. 
Lava flows were found in frequently recurring 
plutonic rock, which forms the base of the 
mountains. 

Sir James Ross’s furthest south was 78° 4’. 
Borchgrevinck’s record was 78° 50’, made in 
February, 1900. 

The Discovery is commanded by Capt. R. F. 
Scott, R. N., and left England in August, rot. 
She left New Zealand in December of the sa\me 
year, and is expected back before 1904. She 
is one of the strongest wooden boats ever cdn- 
structed and cost over $250,000. 





THE WAGES OF KINGS........ GLASGOW (SCOTLAND) HERALD 


Six hours’ work a day, at the rate of four 
hundred and five francs, or, in British currency, 
of sixteen pounds four shillings per minute. 
Those are the terms on which, according to the 
calculations of an ingenious and statistically 
minded Frenchman, the most highly paid 
official in the civilized world—and it is fairly 
safe to throw in the uncivilized world as well— 
holds his position. As all socialist reformers 
will have guessed long before we inform them 
of the fact, the ‘‘job’”’ is unfortunately not one 
of those that are open to competition among 
deserving candidates, such as they themselves 
would be. It is hereditary, and happens to be 
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held at present by Nicholas II., Czar of all the 
Russias, whose civil list, when duly divided 
on the assumption—a liberal one, some may 
think—of a six hours’ day, yields the very 
handsome amount indicated. His imperial 
colleague of Austria, who figures next on the 
list, is but a very poor second, for he has to do 
his day’s drag for no more than seven pounds a 
minute. Yet, trifling as that may seem, it is 
exactly double what the third of the European 
emperors gets as his ‘‘screw.’’ Three pounds 
ten for supervising the art, literature and 
music of the German empire, to say nothing of 
‘‘mail-fisting’’ in East and West, or of yachting 
and partridge slaughtering in Britain, is 
assuredly not exorbitant. And yet, every 
time the second hand of his watch makes a 
complete revolution the Kaiser can congratu- 
late himself on having earned ten shillings more 
than his uncle of Great Britain. But, from 
pounds we come down to shillings and pence 
in the case of presidents of republics. Poor 
M. Loubet must contrive to make both ends 
meet with five francs a minute. And even 
that is almost wealth when compared with the 
one and eight pence which Mr. Roosevelt draws. 
It is more profitable to be ‘‘roz de l’acier,”’ as our 
Gallic friends style the distributor of libraries 
and organs, than President of the United States. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD....S.G. KOON... .LESLIE’S WEEKLY 

The recent naval demonstrations in the Car- 
ibbean Sea have brought up anew the question 
of the relative naval strengths of the powers 
involved. 

For the purposes of comparison, a list has 
been prepared giving the ships of each of the 
powers built and building, separately. From 
this list it appears that England has a total of 
158 effective fighting ships in service, with a 
total displacement of 1,249,000 tons; and 
twenty-five more in process of construction or 
re-construction, with an aggregate of 290,000 
tons. Germany has forty-two in service, of 
280,000 tons; and seventeen building, of 
150,000 tons. The United States has a service 
thirty-nine ships, .of 262,000 tons; and twenty- 
two building, of 237,000 tons. 

In many ways these figures mean very little, 
for the ships are of diverse classes and dates, 
designed for services of many different kinds, 
and cannot be compared thus en masse with 
results at all satisfactory. To obviate this 
difficulty, and enable a comprehensive com- 
parison to be made of entire fleets, a prominent 
English expert* has adopted a method of 


*Mr. Fred T. Jane. 
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classifying all ships under seven heads or 
‘‘rates.”’ 

Upon putting the ships in question through 
this process, it is found that England’s fleet 
has a value of 68+17.6 building; Germany, 
15.5+11.2 building; the United States, 15.3+ 
17.8 building. This, as is readily seen, places 
the powers on about the same basis as did the 
previous comparison, except that England has 
lost somewhat in the later figures; which would 
seem to indicate that her ships, ton for ton, are 
inferior in military value to those of Germany 
and the United States. It will be noticed, in 
particular, that our tonnage under construc- 
tion is 20 per cent. less than England’s, while 
our rating is a trifle higher. It may be 
assumed that the sums of the figures given 
will represent the relative standing in 1905; 
thus, England, 85.6; Germany, 26.7; the United 
States, 33.1 units. 

While it is apparent that we could assemble 
a larger proportion of our available force in 
Caribbean waters than could England, and 
about as large as could Germany, the possi- 
bility, remote though it be, that they might 
join forces against us would result in our being 
placed in a very decided minority. 

In order to extend the comparison to the 
other naval powers, their ships have been 
classified in a similar manner, and the 
result is shown in the following table. By 
‘‘Scandinavia’’ is meant .Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. By ‘South America” is meant 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The powers not 
mentioned have no ships of sufficient value to 
affect the result one way or the other. 
ranks given Argentina and Chile for 1905 are 
based upon the assumption that the ambitious 
building programmes inagurated by these two 
powers last year, and suspended as a result of 
their recent treaty, will not be carried into 


effect. 


Relative Rank. 
1902 1905 
I 


Built. Building. Total. 
68 17.6 85.6 
38. 
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A study of the table furnishes us with some 
surprises. What is perhaps the most note- 
worthy is the fact, as here shown, that the 
United States has under construction a greater 
force of ships than has any of the other powers. 
Scarcely a ship is less than a year behind con- 
‘tract time, and some are two or three years 
behind. But for this, several of the ships 
included in our present ‘building’? column 
would be transferred to the ‘‘built’’ column, 
leaving the two at 19.7 and 13.4, instead of 
15.3 and 17.8, as at present. This would not 
alter our ultimate rank, but would put us ahead 
of Germany at the present time, and almost 
even with Russia. 


Another feature shown up by the table is the 
fact that each of the three nations in the Triple 
Alliance is building almost as powerful a fleet 
as it now has in service, while no other power, 
save the United States, is adding even approxi- 
mately one-half to its present force. This is 
significant, inasmuch as it is the leading nation 
of the Triple Alliance which has been taking 
so decided a stand in its relations with the 
Latin-American peoples, and which is strongly 
suspected of having designs upon southern 
Brazil. France would show a much larger 
force building were it not for the fact that the 
present Minister of Marine stopped work upon 
several large ships, because of alleged defects 
in design, as well as on account of a deficiency 
inthe budget. Japan is about to launch a new 
programme, which would increase her force 
building from 0.4 to perhaps 6.0, and would 
again place her far ahead of Italy. The latter 
power stcod third about ten yearsago. Finan- 
cial difficulties have caused a rapid decline in 
her relative position, until to-day she occupies 
seventh place. Spain always was unlucky, 
when it came to sea-power, and her present and 
future rank seems to be a reminder of her mis- 
fortunes. 

Turning now to a consideration of the sev- 
eral actual and probable political combinations, 
we find that the Franco-Russian alliance is far 
ahead of the Dreibund, though the latter has 
more ships under construction. Both of these 
combinations, taken together, form a force of 
somewhat less strength than the Anglo-Saxon. 
If tothe latter we add Japan, which has already 
a formal alliance with England, and has always 
exhibited the greatest friendship for the 
United States, a combination is formed which 
is fully the equal of all the rest of the 
world, though the latter is slowly gaining 
on us, by virtue of having larger building 
programmes. 
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EXTRAORDINARY iMMIGRATION FIGURES . . . SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


If one were asked to name the strongest 
proof of the virility of the American race, he 
would not be far wrong if he pointed to the fact 
that we are able to receive and assimilate the 
enormous immigration which pours like a flood 
year by year, upon our shores, without losing 
our strongly marked characteristics either in 
the nation or in the individual. How vast is 
this immigration is shown by the statistics of 
the number of cabin and steerage passengers 
landed at the port of New York during last 
year, in which all previous records were sur- 
passed. Of cabin passengers there were 139,- 
848, while the enormous total of 574,276 
steerage passengers was landed at this port. 
The previous year the figures were 128,143 
cabin and 438,868 steerage passengers; while in 
1900, 137,852 cabin and 403,491 steerage pas- 
sengers were landed in New York city. 

Evidently the tide of immigration is rising 
steadily. But just to think of it! Over halfa 
million of foreigners of all nationalities, com- 
posed chiefly of the very poorest and most 
ignorant peoples of Europe, are absorbed by 
this country, so easily and naturally, that 
beyond the mere registration of numbers, this 
multitude makes, for all evidence to the con- 
trary, no visible impression upon the routine 
of our daily life. The explanation of our easy 
assimilation of these heterogeneous millions is 
to be found in our magnificent public school 
system, which is undoubtedly the chief agency 
in making the immigrants’ children who are 
native by birth, native also in sympathy and 
training. 


AMERICA, THE CRADLE OF ASIA...STEWART CULIN. ..HARPER’S 


Preoccupied with the notion that America is 
the new world, writers have seemingly lost 
sight of the fact that resemblances offer quite 
as good proof of American intercourse with 
Asia as they do of an Asiatic invasion of our 
continent. At the same time there remain 
to be explained the curious and bewildering 
similarities between the culture of the two 
continents. 

If we reject the theory of Asiatic origin 
there are two explanations open to us: First, 
that at one period of man’s history he had cer- 
tain ideas in common on both continents; that 
his customs were fundamentally the same and 
knew no geographical boundaries. Second, 
that these identical customs originated in 
America, and were disseminated thence over 
the world. 
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, Let us turn to what is reputed to be the 
oldest surviving book in Chinese literature, 
the Yi King, or ‘‘ Book of Changes,”’ a work 
which the Chinese tevere as dating from the 
twelfth century B.¢. This cufious voltnie is 4 
treatise on fortune-telling of divination, arid 
consists of sixty-four magical diagrams, under 
each of which are oracular explanations. The 
appendices to the work are attributed to Con- 
fucius. In the practical employment of the 
Yi in fortune-telling, fifty slender polished 
wood or ivory rods are manipulated between 
the fingers and divided at random into two 
bundles, one of which is then counted off in 
twos around an eight-figured diagram. 

Now the splints used in Asia find their exact 
counterpart in America in the gambling-sticks 
used by many tribes. Thus in Hupa Valley, 
California, we find the same bundle of fine rods, 
manipulated in the same way by rolling in the 
hands, divided at random into ‘two bundles, 
and counted off as in Asia, the only difference 
being that in America, instead of divination, 
we have a game in which another player 
guesses which of the two bundles contains 
either the odd or a specially marked stick. 

In Asia we have the custom with its literary 
traditions, but with no suggestions or explana- 
tion as to the origin of the bundle of splints. 
In China, we read, the stalks of a plant—the 
Ptarmica stberica—were anciently used, those 
which grew on the grave of Confucius being 
most highly esteemed. 

In America the arrow seems to have been 
the chosen symbol of the warrior, of the man. 
Among the Dakota we have a description of 
the making of painted sticks, each marked for 
a warrior, and their subsequent use in gam- 
bling. The Korean cards are nothing more than 
long slips of oiled paper, each bearing on its 
back the picture of a feather, and designated 
by a name meaning ‘“‘arrow,”’ the play being 
called ‘‘ Fighting Arrows.’”’ On their faces are 
tude scrawls, numerals from one to nine, and 
suit-marks, totemic animals, which, according 
to their traditions, were actually figured upon 
their original bamboo cards. In America the 
arrow-derived ribboned gambling-sticks of the 
Pacific coast are divided into similar animal 
suits, and some of the sets are actually engraved 
with animalsfigures. It is clear that the Amer- 
ican sticks serve to explain the derivation of 
the Korean cards. But that is not all. The 
narrow playing-cards (money cards) of China, 
with their suits of nine cards each, frequently 
bear the old notches as numeral and suit- 
marks at the ends, and are clearly the legiti- 


/ 
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mate descendants of the afrow-derived gam 
bling sticks. 

Leaving the subject of games for a moment. 
let us contemplate this use of the arrow as the 
symbol and emblem of man. It is one of those 
univefsal things in America from which we 
cannot escape. The baho, or prayer-sticks, 
of Indian’ ceremonial appear, from archaic 
forms, to have been originally arrows. A con- 
ventionalized arrow is used to-day in China as 
the man-representing counter in the game of 
“‘Chief of the Literati,’”’ and as the notice- 
tablet of the merchant’s guild hall. The paper 
visiting-card of eastern Asia appears to have 
had the same line of descent. 

One of the universal games among the In- 
dians of North America is played with four or 
more two-faced sticks which are used as dice, 
the counts being kept upon a circuit, which 
varies from a simple circle of stones to a cross- 
shaped diagram, as in old Mexico. Com- 
parison of the sticks, and of the many other 
objects substituted for them, shows that they 
were originally split cane arrows. The game, 
played with actual split arrows, survives among 
the Indians of Zufii. We find this game in 
Korea, played in the same manner, with the 
same kind of sticks, and counted around a cir- 
cuit, like that used by the Indians. 

Let us glance at another of the Indian games, 
played, like the stick-dice, by all our tribes— 
not, like it, a game of chance, but of dexterity. 
It consists in throwing darts at a rolling hoop 
or wheel, the counts depending upon the posi- 
tion in which the missiles fall with reference to 
the hoop. It is commonly known as Hoop 
and Pole. It occurs among the Ainu in Japan‘ 
where John Batchelor describes it, in a simple 
form, as an amusement of boys, and says it ap- 
pears to have been invented to teach children 
to spear salmon in the river. 

The games of the Eastern continent are not 
only similar to, but practically identical with 
those of America, and are not only alike in 
externals, but, if we may so apply the word, 
in their morphology as well. And, it may be 
added, they extend over into Asia from 
America as expressions of the same underlying 
culture. They belong to the same culture. 

Man evidently wandered far and wide over 
the world before history began. Shall we, with 
our American explanations in mind—and they 
hold good not alone for games, which are but 
the “stalking-horse’’ of the student—not 
assent to the claim that ancient America may 
have contributed, to an extent unimagined, 
her share of the world’s civilization? 
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THE CHILD WITH EARNEST EYES. .KATHARINE PELTON. .CENTURY 


Ere the dawn grew red, beside my bed 
Came a child with earnest eyes. 
‘*What light have you shed through the world,”’ she 
said 
“Now you are old and wise?”’ 


‘Tis a weary while,’’ quoth I, with a smile, 
“Since I dreamed it had need of me. 

I found but guile in its fairest wile.” 
‘Then its need was greater,”’ said she. 


“‘So the hungry you fed, and wanderers led, 
And smiled on the weary and sad?”’ 

‘Scarce I earn,” I said, ‘‘my own bitter bread, 
And I have no time to be glad.” 


She spoke not to blame, nor again of fame: 
“But the love that I dreamed about?”’ 

“Bright burned that flame till gaunt Care came 
And blew the rushlight out.” 


“But still true friends kind Heaven sends 
To cheer and comfort you?”’ 

“‘Nay; friendship bends to selfish ends, 
And loyal hearts are few.” 


She raised herhead. ‘‘Woman,” she said, 
And her voice came sobbingly, 

“If joy is dead, and high hopes fled, 
You have broken faith with me.” 


In the dawn, still gray, she stole away, 
With a grieving look at me. 

‘‘T cannot stay,” I heard her say. 
“I’m the Child You Used to Be!’”’ 


THE TWO MAIDENS ... .DORA SIGERSON SHORTER. ..GENTLEMAN’S 


Stood the young maid behind her lady’s chair, 
And with light skill the golden comb she drew 

Through all the splendor of that shining hair, 
And with pale pearls she bound the locks anew. 


She hath upon her cheek the rosy shame 
Of some too ardent kiss but half repelled. 
On her brown hand there glows in ruby flame 
The one poor jewel that her finger held. 


She binds on the proud throat with clasps of gold 
A priceless necklet, with a touch that fain 

Did covet still of those rich gems the hold, 
And longed to have them in its care again. 


Upon the hair of her fair mistress now 
She lays a veil of rare and ancient lace, 

And wreathes the orange flowers upon her brow, 
And with soft sighing gazes in her face. 


And with a hand that lingers does she press 
The bridal gown each graceful curve to care, 
Then takes a sudden, swift, and last caress 
Of those white pearls hid in her lady’s hair. 


She hears the chafing horses at the gate, 
The murmur of glad voices, and the call 

Of some gay guest, who wearying to wait 
Doth make him merry in the banquet-hall. 


Now fall her eyes in jealous gaze to see 
The lady’s hand, where soon the ring shall lie 
That makes her queen, and ‘‘ Would that I were 
she,” 
The handmaid murmurs with a heavy sigh. 


Now comes a step upon the winding stair, 
The lady’s cheek grows paler than the snow, 
And round the chamber like a frightened hare 
Dart her swift eyes, no refuge there to know. 


They rest upon the maid who by her side 
Hath still upon her cheek the rosy sting 

Of some too sudden kiss but half denied, 
And on her hand she saw the ruby ring. 


The pledge of some true love that gave its all 
For this poor bauble, bartered for a kiss, 

Then through her lids she let a tear down fall, 
And ‘‘Oh,” she sighed, ‘‘ For such a love as this.” 


And “Oh,” she sighed, ‘‘ I would that I were she.” 
Pale grew her cheek that was so lily fair, 

She raised her hand where soon the ring must be, 
With laggard feet went down the winding stair. 


HARPER’S 


When yesterday 
Was young, I was not here— 
But at your side 
I sat like one who opens wide 
A dear familiar book; 
And being wise 
And long in love, I found my story clear 
And sweet as is the May, 
And took 
My morning and my message from your eyes. 


“To-day,”’ we said— 
A word too sweet to lose— 
And lifted up 
Its beauty like a costly cup 
To hold our wine of joy. 
Oh time of pure 
And unreserved delight! Who would not choose 
To cage you ere you fled? 
Happy as girl and boy 
Were we, to think our treasury secure. 


ABSENCE 


But now—to-day— 
The widening miles between 
Do dumbly lie. 
I search my erring thoughts to try 
If once I touched your hand 


And had your smile; 
And did I really learn what your eyes mean? 
Man must be bold to say 
He understands— 
And, love, it was a very little while. 








IN A MINOR KEY 


“A DREAM SONG” ......... H. B. LINSLEY........ METROPOLITAN 


I’ve folded them close and tight, dear, 
The Hopes of long ago, 

And put them away with a sigh for the day, 
The day of love, you know. 


Of course it was only a fancy 
From the clear blue sky above 
When we heard the air of a song so fair 
And thought it the song of Love. 


But now in the long days since, dear, 
There are times when I hear it yet— 
The song that was only a fancy, 
The song that I can’t forget. 


pIXY-TRYSTED ...... NORA CHESSON.. ... WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Did e’er you meet a Pixy when night and day were 
one 

And a pale moon high in heaven watched the setting 
of the sun? 

Your lips have lost the red they had that shamed the 
damask rose, 

Your voice has got the far-off sound of seas when 
wind is none, 

The sound of dropping water that down in darkness 
flows. 


Did e’er you meet a Pixy, or see their dancing ring 

By standing-stone or Wistmen’s Wood or quiet sa- 
cred spring? 

For your foot is always treading to the time of some 
still tune, 

Such as the Pixies trip it to at darkling of the moon, 

And your eyes look forward gazing out like some en- 
chanted thing. 


I do not see the daily sights my nearest neighbors 
see; 

The rose is not a flower to me, the oak is not a tree; 

The well-drip has a voice for me, the curlew is a 
friend; 

And the bird that’s in my bosom is as wild as wild 
can be, 

And beats against his cage-bars and will beat there 
to the end. 


But I do not miss the friendships that clay builds 
out of clay, 

I hope not for to-morrow, and I grieve no yesterday. 

I shall not die like my people, a change instead, 
and be 

A green leaf in the forest or a wreath of flying spray 

For once I met a Pixy, and the Pixy trysted me. 


ae EDMOND HOLMES........... N. Y. TRIBUNE 


I love thee, Dearest, for thine own dear sake, 
Not for the sake of love; for love to me 

Came in thy guise, and bade my heart awake 
From dreams of love’s delight to love of thee. 
Not for love’s sake, but for thy very own— 
Yet Love, immortal Love is well content 

That I should love thee for thyself alone, 
Since thy sweet self is love’s embodiment. 

Not for love’s sake I love thee, but for thine 

I love my dream of love—the vision fair 

That lured my footsteps to Love's altar shrine, 
And taught my heart to kneel in hope and prayer; 
Till Love at last unveiled his hidden grace, 
And gazing upward I beheld—thy face. 
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ALL SOULS’ ... .ETHEL M. M. McKENNA ... . WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


Only the dead can never be our own, 

The helpless human cry for Saeed 

— them untouched. hat do they care for 
thee? 

Their kinship with humanity is gone, 

And friends must walk each side the stream alone. 

There is no gate to which we hold the key; 

No vision blesses us; we may not see 

The place wherein they reap what they have sown. 

We know not what their destiny may be; 

The warm relationship of life which gave 

E’en to unequal souls equality 

Is chilled forever, buried in the grave. 

It may be they have changed, developed, grown. 

We know they nevermore can be our own. 


The dead alone are ours; the Infinite 

Within its icy veil holds them enshrined, 

Their constancy is fixed; no passing wind 

Of Fate or Chance can blow to quench the light 
Their love still radiates. In life we fight 
Against the mutable; we still shall find 

Child, lover, friend forgetful, heedless, blind. 
Too quickly does our sunshine fade to night. 
Yet even as we lift our hands and cry 

In anguish for the love that knows no end, 

We seem to feel its blank futility. 

We plant the seedling craving it may live, 
But while its flowers the living lightly lend, 
Its perfect fruit only the dead can give. 


AVISITOR......... MARGUERITE MERINGTON...... : . CRITERION 


Your step was the step of a lover, 
Light, free on the stair, 

With eyes laughterful brimming over 
And poppy-crowned hair. 


Hailed, cherished, and held till the morrow, 
Love’s hostage and guest, 

You stole in your mantle of sorrow 
The life we loved best! 


THE LOST LAND........ C. FOX SMITH........ LONDON OUTLOOK 


Widershins and round about 
Among the gorse and whin! 
Open, gates o’ Fairyland, 
Ope and let me in! 
Cold and cold the world’s way, 
And the road’s hard and weary, 
Back I come to the lonely hill 
And the old land o’ Faerie! 


Cold wind on the heather, 
Gold light in the sky! 
Open, gates o’ Fairyland, 
Ope and let me by! 
Where’s the trick I used to know? 
Elfin-bells a-ringing,— 
Where’s the way to the elfinland, 
And the wide gate swinging? 


Widershins and round about 
Among the gorse and whin! 
Open, gates o’ Fairyland, 
Ope and let me in! 
Gold fetters on my feet 
And gold chains bind me! 
Lone I stand on the cold hillside, 
And the gates barred behind me! 
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One of the most remarkable changes, of late years, 
in the sentiment of the American nation, is the 
wonderful development of the taste for the study 
of nature. It is true that some of the ‘“‘nature- 
study,”’ as it is the fashion to call it,is very super- 
ficial; but much of it is sincere and thorough. In 
botany, for instance, with which this department 
of CurRENT LITERATURE deals, many are not 
Satisfied with mere collection and classification, 
after the manner of the makers of herbaria, valu- 
able as that is in its place, but they delight in the 
study of structures, with their development and 
uses, and in the observation of habits and localities. 
The wonderful interest possessed by growing plants 
when studied thus has been reflected upon garden- 
ing, and thousands are now discovering that in a 
garden, cared for by their own intelligence, love 
and skill, lies one of the richest courses of mental 
refreshment and happiness. Hundreds of journals 
are voicing this, scores of magazines are devoting 
themselves to the art and science of gardening, 
and manuals are appearing in their tens. This is 
as it shouid be, for the following is perfectly true: 


THE HOME GARDEN .............. COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Simple desires, with every desire well 
planned and well carried out, result in the 
best gardens. 

The garden must be yours; if it is another’s 
it is not worth the while to you. 

A good garden is the one that gives its 
owner the most pleasure; he may grow 
orchids or thistles. 

The measure of success in the garden is the 
sensitive mind rather than the plants. 

The home garden is for the affections. It 
is for quality. Its size is wholly immaterial, 
if only it have the best. I do not mean the 
rarest or the costliest, but the best—the best 
geranium or the best lilac. Even the fruit- 
garden and the vegetable garden are also for 
the affections. One can buy ordinary fruits 
and vegetables—it never pays to grow them 
in the home garden. When you want some- 
thing superior, you must grow it or else buy 
it, at an advanced price, directly from some 
one who grows for quality and not for quan- 
tity. If you want the very choicest and the 
most personal products, almost necessarily 
you must grow them. The value of these 
things cannot be measured in money. The 
commercial gardener may grow what the 
market wants, and the market wants chiefly 
what is cheap and good-looking. The home 


gardener should grow what the market cannot 
supply, else the home garden is not worth the 
while. 

WHAT A GARDEN IS 


A garden is a place in which plants are 
grown, and “‘plants”’ are herbs and vines 
and bushes and trees and grass. Too often 
do persons think that only formal and preten- 
tious places are gardens. But anopen lawn 
about a house may be a garden, so may a 
holly hocks along the wall, or an arrangement 
of plants in the greenhouse. Usually there 
is some central feature to a garden, a theme 
to which all other parts relate. This may 
be a walk or a summer-house or a sun dial or 
a garden bed or the residence itself, or a 
brook falling down the sward between trees 
and bushes and clumpy growths. There are 
as many forms and kinds of gardens as there 
are persons who have gardens; and this is one 
reason why the garden appeals to every one, 
and why it may become an expression of 
one’s personality. You need follow no man’s 
plan. The simplest garden is likely to be 
the best, merely because it is the expression 
of a simple and teachable life. 


WHAT PLANTS TO GROW 


Grow the ones you want. But do not want 
too many. Most persons, when they make a 
garden, order a quantity of labels—fatal 
mistake! Labels are for collections of 
plants—collections so big that you cannot 
remember, and when you cannot remember 
you lose the intimacy, and when you lose the 
intimacy you lose the essence of the garden. 
Choose a few plants for the main plantings. 
These must be hardy, vigorous, sure to thrive, 
whether it rains or shines. These plants you 
can buy in quantity and in large, strong speci- 
mens. Each clump or group or border may 
be dominated by one kind of plant—fox- 
gloves, holly-hocks, spireas, asters. The 
odd and unusual things you may grow as in- 
cidents, as jewelry is the incident to good dress. 
Miscellaneous mixtures are rarely satisfac- 
tory. The point is that the character of the 
home garden should be given by the plants 
that are most sure to thrive. The novelties 
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and oddities should be subjects of experi- 
ment. If they fail, the garden still remains. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GARDENS 


Give the ehildren an opportunity to make 
gardens. Let them grow what they will. 
Let them experiment. It matters less that 
they produce good plants than that they try 
for themselves. A place should be reserved. 
Let it be well out of sight, for the results may 
not be ornamental. However, take care that 
the conditions are good for the growing of 
plants—good soil, plenty of sun, freedom 
from the encroachment of tree roots and from 
molestation of carriage drive or chickens. It 
may be well to set the area off by a high fence 
of chicken wire screen; then cover the screen 
with vines, put a seat in the enclosure. This 
will constitute an outdoor nursery-room, 
and while the child is being entertained and 
is gaining health he may gain experience and 
nature-sympathy at the same time. 

Cultivate an appreciation of plants. You 
can do it. You need only to examine a 
plant carefully and to watch its growth to be- 
come interested in it. I sometimes think that 
not one person in a thousand ever saw a plant. 
Look for the artistic merits in plants, or, if 
this sounds too ambitious, look for some thing 
or some trait in each plant that pleases 
you. 


Of all forms of garden which give the greatest 
amount of pleasure to those who do their gardening 
themselves, the Hardy Garden stands pre-eminent. 
We need not inveigh against the bedding system. 
It has its utilty, especially in setting off grand 
piles of buildings and in lighting up vast expanses 
of verdure, but, for the Home Garden, there is no 
question as to value of borders and beds of hardy 
plants that afford bloom and interest almost the 
whole year round. The following excerpt, there- 
fore, taken from a beautifully illustrated article, 
is well worth consideration: 


HARDY GARDENS... .J. HORACE McFARLAND..... THE HOUSEHOLD 


For many years we Americans have kept 
our eyes closed to the beauty of our native 
plants while we have cultivated assiduously 
a few foreign introductions. Call to mind 
the average garden of a dozen years ago, with 
its recurrence of coleus, geraniums, cannas, 
verbenas, and the like—all of them tender, 
ready to blacken with the first breath of frost, 
except the verbena. Then think of the 


abomination of decoration that seemed the 
highest art in its awkward simulation of tex- 
tiles—the carpet beds that flaunted their 
stiffness and sameness in our parks and public 
gardens, to be copied in our home ground as 
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far as we could afford the relatively great ex- 
penses. All these plants, hardly a score of 
different species in all, had the one surpass- 
ing merit, as we then thought it, of constant 
bloom or uniform foliage condition, and the 
ideal garden was that which was practically 
the same in appearance from the end of the 
first fortnight after it had left the florist’s 
hands until Jack Frost nipped its ears in 
merciful remembrance that the eyes of the 
flower lover must have a change, even if a 
destructive change. This old-time planting 
Was expensive, too. A few canny souls 
would ‘‘keep over”’ the geraniums in chance 
pots of surviving tomato cans, and possibly 
hold life in some of the coleuses by careful 
petting in the window garden; but usually 
the ‘‘bedding’’ was all new from the florist’s 
greenhouse each season, and it required con- 
stant attention the season through. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THF HARDY GARDEN 


Now all this is changed in the really en- 
lightened parts of the country. The bed of 
geraniums and coleus have their places, and 
do us good service; the conventional carpet 
beds persist only in a few locations where they 
are held to please an unfortunate taste—as 
in parks in Pittsburg and Chicago, for instance. 
The main plantings, in large and small places, 
in parks and on great estates, are of hardy 
plants, which in their infinite variety and 
beauty give each day in the growing season 
a fresh charm. The garden of hardy plants 
is always surprising us with some unsuspected 
beauty and delighting us as it brings each year 
anew ourold friends among the flowers. I have 
seen, in the spring, a total change even from 
early morning to late afternoon, in a fine gar- 
den including only American plants, so rap- 
idly did the varied blooms come into view. 
The hardy garden, too, while showing quickly 
the results of care and attention, stands ne- 
glect wonderfully well, and is beautiful, in a 
way, even when untouched for years. There 
is on the Hudson a wonderful old garden in 
which the quaint roses of generations ago 
are neighbors to exquisite peonies and iris. 
The grass goes to seed freely, unchecked by 
the lawn mower; the honeysuckle and matri- 
mony vine clamber over the portico, and a 
black locust with a history of more than three 
centuries of bloom is flanked by’mock orange 
and lilacs. This garden, always lovely, al- 
most cares for itself; there is no annual florist’s 
bill to pay. 
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One feature of the new impetus observable in 
gardening is remarkable. It is the part taken by 
women init. Not that it is a new thing for women 
to take an interest in gardens. Far from that. 
In fact, in the days of our great-grandmothers, it 
was the lady of the’house who managed this part 
of the ‘emily domain. She it was who arranged 
everything about the flowers, the ‘‘simples,”’ and, 
we fear, about the cabbage and onions. Now, 
however, woman has taken up the science and art 
of gardening with results which are becoming more 
marked with the years. It is a well known fact 
that we owe several of our most striking varieties 
of flowers to the skill of women in hybridizing; but 
the following passage tells how she is taking up the 
very teaching in the gardening art: 


GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT.............. N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


Studies in horticulture for women have 
lately been brought into prominence in certain 
educational centers of the United States. The 
introduction of women into this line of work 
has been brought about by the demand for 
teachers possessing knowledge of horticul- 
ture. It has received encouragement and 
cordial support of the leading educators who 
see the advantage of such courses of study in 
addition to the regular school’ curriculum. 
The modern tendency of the American people 
to get away from the engrossing cares of a 
purely industrial life has been manifest for 
some time, but it has only been within the 
last two or three years that actual steps have 
been taken in opening up a new field of pleas- 
ant and profitable recreative study. Country 
residences are growing more popular than 
ever before, and the American people are just 
waking up to the beauty and enchantment 
which country life affords. The garden in 
England is the pride of the people from the 
richest landlord to the humblest cottager. 
Every Englishman has his garden. There is 
no keener delight to them whose daily life is 
spent in the confinement of office rooms than 
that of spending a few leisure moments in 
the morning or evening among the plants 
of the garden, planted and cared for by 
their own hands. There is an absorbing 
interest in watching the seeds germinating 
in the soiland the new growths appearing, 
and each plant has an idividual interest of 
its own. 


THE RISE OF HORTICULTURAL TEACHERS 


To meet this appeal for a larger and broader 
living the public school shouid take up the 
matter as the best medium by which such in- 
formation can be diffused. Miss Sipe, the 
science teacher of the Normal School of 
Washjngton, alive to the needs of teachers 
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possessing a knowledge of horticulture, 
seized upon the advantages offered at the 
Department of Agriculture and through their 
co-operation a course of training is being given 
to the prospective teachers of the Washington 
Normal School. 

Though new to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the idea of instructing teachers in 
the elementary branches of horticulture has 
received considerable attention among the 
greatest educators of the country. The prin- 
cipal drawback to such instruction is the lack 
of facilities for getting such information. 
There are no courses of study in the Normal 
Schools at the present time where instruction is 
given along these lines, and even if there were 
it must needs be very theoretical and super- 
ficial. Scientific information based upon ex- 
perience is essential to one who would instruct 
others. It is one thing to tell how a thing 
is done and another to do it. 


It has only been during the present genera- 
tion that popular interest in nature study, so 
called, has been evinced by the patrons of 
the public school. The growth has been rapid 
and is growing in popularity every day. The 
demand for teachers possessing a knowledge 
of elementary natural history has increased 
to such an extent that ‘‘summer schools of 
nature study for teachers’? have come to be 
a regular feature of the summer vacation 
period. These are good as far as they go, 
but their resuits are temporary and limited 
in their application. 


LINES OF STUDY 


During the winter, the young ladies of .the 
Normal School at Washington are to be in- 
structed in the common operations of plant 
propagation, such as making cuttings and 
placing them in sand to root; then potting 
them and taking general care of the young 
plants in the way of watering, ventilating and 
regulating the temperature. Very little time 
is necessary, and one of the students is dele- 
gated each day to give the little attention 
they require. This is done before the morn- 
ing session and after its close, so that the regu- 
lar school work is in no way interfered with. 
On Wednesday afternoon of each week the 
students assemble in a room especially fitted 
up for them in the plant breeding laboratory, 
to perform such operations as the teacher may 
prescribe or to listen to a lecture given by one 
of the scientific men of the department. In 
the spring the work wil] be outside and one 
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of the first lessons will be in practical garden 
making. To see a young lady gathering a 
bouquet of roses in the rose garden is an or- 
dinary occurrence—roses were made for them 
—but to see blushing young maidens just 
bursting out iftto the sunshine of sweet woman- 
hood, patiently bending over a bed of onions, 
thinning out a row of carrots or carrying an 
apronful of cucumbers, would be a blow in- 
deed to the romantic sentiments of the cour- 
tier of knighthood days. Be that as it may, 
the viewpoint of womankind has changed. 
and whatever she makes up her mind to do 
she is going to do it. Among other things 
which are outlined is to give practical in- 
struction in the planning and the planting of 
school grounds. Abundant facilities for edu- 
educational work at the Department of- 
Agriculture are open on every hand. Special 
inducements for the study of botany are 
afforded by the rich and varied collection of 
growing plants. The grass gardens, the eco- 
nomic plants, the medicinal plants, and the 
collection of native and exotic shrubs and 
trees give ample means for the study of that 
most attractive branch of the natural sciences. 
In conjunction with this, there is a magnifi- 
cent collection of herbarium specimens at 
hand to facilitate and 
done. 


It is clear that gardening, scientific and artistic 
gardening, is passing into the hands of the gentler 
sex. Will this new phase cause a revolution in 
social relations and change the character of our 
housekeeping dames? An old adage says: ‘‘ Every 
rose has its thorn’”’ There is, however, another: 
“Forewarned is forearmed.’’ We therefore call 
attention to the sad plight of our transatlantic 
cousins, in the hope of warding off an evil. 


THE GARDEN WIFE .. THE HON. MRS. ANSTRUTHER. . .CORNHILL 


She who would now a days be modish must 
cease to be a house-wife and become a garden- 
wife Socially speaking, there is a world of 
difference between the two. The house-wife 
is a social incubus, the garden-wife a social 
success. For generations the house-wife was 
a power in the land. People respected her, 
tolerated her, bore with her and were bored 
by her. Then suddenly she found herself 
deposed, treated with yawns and contumely, 
she and her conversation relegated to the 
background, and her throne usurped and oc- 
cupied by the garden-wife, to whose flowery 
words every one now listened with flattering 
smiles and keenest and most courteous in- 
terest. Another case of la reine est morte, 
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vive la reine, and the only point to be arrived 
at is to discover wherein the social ruler of 
to-day differs from her predecessor of yester- 
day. A certain cynic was heard to assert 
that there was no difference; that the only 
change was one of topic, the same woman mi- 
grating from the inside of her house to the 
outside, as did Mrs. Primrose from the blue 
bed to the brown; and the same cynic ven- 
tured to assert that herein lies a little social 
gain to the listener, who is just as likely to 
be bored in the long run by one subject as by 
the other. But then, as every one knows, 
a cynic is literally a dog, and oftentimes a 
dull one at that. Where lives the man who 
would seriously maintain that it is not more 
interesting to listen for a whole dinner to a 
fair neighbor speaking her views on the value 
of various kinds of artificial manures rather 
than to listen, as he would have had to do in 
the old days, to a homily on the rival claims 
to economical consideration of the brisket 
and the sliverside? 


THE GARDEN-WIFE 


The garden-wife scorns domesticity in its 
ordinary aspects, but she adores her garden. 
Where her predecessor spoke of the butcher’s 
price list and the cost of joints, she will talk 
of the rose-grower’s catalogue and the price 
of bulbs, and scorning the scullery, she will 
linger tenderly over the amenities of the pot- 
ting-shed. Never will she dream of talking 
of the delinquencies and vagaries of her hand- 
maids—albeit the mere bond of a common 
humanity gives them a certain claim upon 
the interest of their fellow-creatures—but 
for long hours, with a show of deepest inter- 
est, will she prate of the lovely fancies and 
features of her flowers, till almost she begins 
to think that there may be a certain truth 
in the cynic’s contention that it may be 
just as possible to be a bore when talk- 
ing about gardeners as when talking about 
cooks. . 

Indeed, so secure in her social position is 
the garden-wife at this moment, that it were 
positively socially unsafe even to hazard the 
suggestion that the house-wife of the last 
generation and the garden-wife of to-day are 
in reality mother and daughter, bores. To 
be chained to a stake set in the midst of a 
heap of burning weeds, and prodded to death 
by an infuriated crowd of garden-wives 
armed with expensive spuds and fancy gar- 
den tools, would assuredly be the fate of such 
a rash social iconoclast. 
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THE AMERICAN AIM....AUSTIN BIERBOWER....WORLD’S WORK 


.4The first characteristic of American citizen- 
ship is a cunfident pride of country that goes 
parallel with love of country, a pride that is 
well founded and honest; so that an American 
feels a satisfactory self-respect as an American, 
and seldom gets anything but respect from 
others. He cannot be easily ridiculed, and he 
need not be sensitive about foreign opinions. 
A scoffer who would laugh at the United States 
is like the simpleton who would ridicule the sun. 
Owing to our size, we are not often challenged 
to fight for our country, even in words, for 
most antagonists seem unworthy of us. 

A second feature of American citizenship 
springs from the fact that we are a growing 
country. Great as we are, we expect to be 
greater. Our eyes are turned to the future, 
and our pride is founded in hope. It matters 
much whether one is on the rising or declining 
side in his feelings, whether his enthusiasm is a 
swelling or a receding tide. Americans are’ 
in the line of the world’s movements, going in 
the direction in which things are enlarging. 
Our country is to take part in nearly all events 
that are to come, and to act with the whole 
world as an arena. 

A third feature of American citizenship 
results from the fact that our country repre- 
sents liberty and equality, so that in being 
proud of our country we are proud of some- 
thing good. In taking up the cause of the 
United States one takes up the cause of right. 
Most countries represent tyranny or some 
form of inequality, so that their citizens, to be 
patriotic, must be unjust. In Europe they 
are committed to the interests of the Bourbons 
or the Hapsburgs, and stand for the aggran- 
dizement of privileged classes. We stand for 
the equal rights of all the people; and nothing 
can be better. Feeling that ours is the cause 
of humanity, we can enter as heartily into the 
American spirit as into a religious or philan- 
thropic movement. Americanism is a sum of 
virtues, standing for a principle. 

Another circumstance affecting American 
citizenship is the fact that our country repre- 
sents progress. The traditions of our fathers 
have little weight when pitted against our 
common sense. The world’s best ideas have 


a chance to be put into practice. Thought and 
activity are alike free. Old machinery, old 
opinions, old institutions, are constantly pass- 
ing away, and we are in a country of revision. 
Americans are accordingly independent and 
aggressive. ; 

The first duty of American citizenship is a 
liberal patriotism. Nor is this feeling of mag- 
nanimity forland and numbers alone. Ameri- 
can patriotism must be a love not of race but 
of many kinds of people—of English, Germans, 
Italians, Irish, Scandinavians, Africans, Chinese, 
Indians and Tagals. It must be cosmopolitan. 
American patriotism comes near being human- 
itarianism. 

Another duty of American citizenship is to 
apply our principles of liberality and equality 
to our new domain and keep our republicanism 
intact through our varied expansion. While 
we can afford to grow beyond our limits, and 
even beyond our continent, we cannot afford 
to grow beyond our principles. 

A more immediate duty of American citizen- 
ship, and one appealing directly to the indi- 
vidual, is to apply our principle of equality to 
our business and social relations. We cannot 
have the people politically equal if they are 
unequal in other respects. While all cannot 
have the same wealth, rich and poor classes 
being unavoidable, as also intelligent and 
ignorant, we should, by giving all an equal 
chance, reduce these conditions, and especially 
avoid great extremes. It is not safe, either 
for our republic or for the wealthy, that there 
should be many fortunes which exhaust the 
materials which make competencies for thou- 
sands. The very rich menace the moderately 
wealthy, and the very poor menace in turn the 
rich. All must have a competency or hope 
of it. 

Another duty of American citizenship is to 
adjust, with like liberality, our political idea 
of equality to our social relations. With a 
better acquaintance with men we find them 
more alike. The workingman’s intelligence 
rivals that of the professional man, and the 
qualifications of the artisan are everywhere 
recognized as a culture. There are virtues in 
the poor which the ancient world did not 
know. 
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Refinement, not exclusiveness, ought to be 
the test of social distinction in a republic, 
which in all things is inclusive. One does not 
lose his respectability in this country by allow- 
ing others to be respectable, or degrade himself 
by mixing with many people. 

Nearly every social problem that now con- 
fronts us might be solved by simply a return 
of the people to a manly and generous common 
sense, which would enable them to enjoy their 
possessions without a sacrifice of taste or happi- 
ness, and at the same time make such enjoy- 
ments more common. |The American aim is 
simply the welfare of the race, in which we have 
enlisted a part of the race and are trying to 
stand as an example for all others. 





eo gC re ee LONDON SPECTATOR 


Men may pass the whole of their lives with- 
out either being themselves, or seeing a fellow 
manin danger. Yet whoin his dreams has not 
sported with jeopardy, making a mock of it, 
and awakening with the same strange exalta- 
tion as fills the encounterer of a living peril, 
perhaps with the same fire in the eyes? And 
what phantoms of danger hang over the pillow, 
what stormings of imminent deadly breaches, 
what wrecks and conflagrations, what racings 
through the black night on horseback in pur- 
suit of robbers, or being a robber, away from 
certain visionary horsemen, soldiers, or con- 
stables, who thunder after! What fun they all 
are! But there are hazards which, real or 
spectral, are no fun at all, even to heroes, 
which glaze the eye instead of firing it, and 
‘“‘turn the bold bombardier to a little whipp’d 
dog.’”’ These are the lonely, helpless perils, 
the falling from dizzy cliffs, the being swept 
away on irresistible torrents, and one horror 
that once overtook a man doomed to torture 
before death, that of having a foot jammed in 
the points, with an express train due, and no 
one nigh to help. I once saw a brave man 
frightened by something such as thése; he was 
snipe shooting, and had walked into one of 
those bottomless bogs which quiver all over 
their acres at the mere tap of the foot like the 
breasts of a laughing girl. We got him out 
when he had sunk to his chest, but the morass 
did not shudder more than he. But when he 
died on Spion Kop, he died like the fearless 
soldier he was; the great rock on which he fell 
was as likely to fly from its firm base. 

There is not pleasure in all peril, then, and 
the exceptions give a clue to the rule. There is 
delight only in the danger wherein something 
or some one is overcome, wherein there is an 


enemy over whom to triumph, or a fellow 
mortal to save or benefit. The man toppling 
over the verge of the cliff, or struggling in mid 
torrent, has nothing in view but his solitary 
death—there is nothing in the bitterness of 
death so agonizing as its uselessness. Only give 
me a prize, says the human soul, and I con- 
demn my habitation to any end; I will make 
it climb the swimming cliff, or plunge into the 
racing waters, or rush through the flames; it 
shall take the same risks calmly as the creature 
it would rescue did with a yell of terror; only 
give me a prize, honor, or a life, or the chance 
of honor of a life, in exchange for death or the 
chance of death. 


ee C.B. WHEELER........ NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Mankind has a great love for labels; a per- 
son, quality, or action without a ticket is as 
unsatisfactory as a store-cupboard where the 
different pots and tins display no outward evi- 
dence of their contents. We feel vaguely irri- 
tated at any specimen which is fluttering 
loosely about instead of reposing in an orderly 
manner impaled on a pin in its appropriate 
compartment. Besides, the label is usually 
supposed to give some indication of the nature 
of the article; we are saved the trouble of 
investigating a man’s character, for instance, 
when we learn that he is a “‘hero”’ or a “‘felon”’ 
or a ‘‘saint’’; we need not waste time trying to 
discriminate between A’s attitude and B’s 
when we are told that the former is remarkable 
for his ‘‘firmness’’ and the latter for his 
“‘obstinacy’’; C we might deem bad-tempered 
had we not been forewarned that he “ pos- 
sessed a great deal of character.” 

Of course it sometimes happens that the 
labels get a little mixed: the good dog gets a 
bad name and a consequent short shrift, while 
the bad dog gets a good one and so carries ona 
long and unchecked career of that barking and 
biting which we are told on high authority 
is natural to him. In fact, we are sometimes 
tempted to believe that some freakish sprite 
has been taking a hint from The Wrong Box, 
and ‘‘ playing billy with the labels’’ in transit. 
Even in the nursery we begin to discover that 
the sinner is not quite so sinful or the saint so 
sanctified as their respective labels would indi- 
cate—especially if the saint or sinner is a mem- 
ber of one’s own household. 

This has been, quite inappropriately, called 
a whitewashing age; presumably because cer- 
tain writers, in analyzing the characters of 
Judas Iscariot, Cesar Borgia, Judge Jeffreys, 
and others whom our forefathers deemed infa- 
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mous, have discovered that, like the Master 
they served, they were not quite so black as 
they were painted. But analysis is not white- 
wash; so far from being anxious to cover over 
any defects, the modern spirit makes an almost 
frenzied use of the scraper and the burning 
lamp; it has but one aim, to remove all the 
incrustations of time or prejudice, and get at 
the real facts, at the real man behind the facts; 
and to do this it must disregard the label 
attached to the man. 

If we push this to extremes we shall end by 
discarding labels altogether, in which case we 
shall be reduced, like the sages of Laputa, to 
carrying things about with us to save the trou- 
ble of using words; and this would obviously 
be inconvenient. But, without adopting such 
an extreme course, we may yet advance one 
step in the direction of clear thinking by inves- 
tigating a few of these labels and seeing how far 
they are in themselves responsible for the atti- 
tude we take toward the world at large. We 
are all in a greater or less degree the slaves of 
words, judging of an action by the name we 
give it or hear givenit by others. This tyranny 
of words was well illustrated by a remark made 
by a woman of at least average intellect: 
“That sounds very reasonable. But are you 
not now preaching Protection? Because if you 
are, I entirely disagree with what you say.” 
She had been willing to swallow the doctrine, 
but the label stuck in her throat. 

It was only in the frankness of her avowal 
that this elementary politician differed from 
a great number of ordinary people who have 
made up their minds—or what does duty for 
their minds—on most questions which they 
have heard discussed, Imperialism, Nihilism, 
Free Trade, Free Love, Atheism, Militarism, 
and half a score of other isms; so that, on sup- 
plying them with the title, they will talk both 
loud and long for or against the topic in accord- 
ance with their convictions; whereas, if you 
introduce the subject-matter, carefully keeping 
the label out of sight, they will generally be 
found to admit that there is a good deal to be 
said on both sides of the question; and this is 
tantamount to admitting that the picture 
called up by the label is not a true representa- 
tion of the object. 

The use of labels, then, is subject to two 
drawbacks: the label may be misapplied, or, 
though rightly, applied, it may be misleading, 
owing to the false ideas inherent in the name. 
Owing to long misuse and a number of senti- 
mental influences, many qualities which come 
outside the sphere of morality—i. e. in them- 
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selves are neither right nor wrong—are invested 
with attributes of praise or blame which they 
by no means deserve. And this prejudice is not 
easily got rid of; for, though we all—except 
Nietzsche and his disciples—love the virtues 
and abhor the vices, we very rarely venture to 
dissect any of the qualities which we learned in 
the schoolroom to classify under these two 
heads; such an examination being generally 
termed ‘‘tampering with one’s conscience,” 
and productive of a very advanced state of 
immorality. To which it can only be answered 
that the conscience which cannot endure the 
investigation of any of the facts of life must be 
based on rather a rotten foundation. 





DN icin ch waenatenecsasessaceie GEORGE HORACE LORIMER* 
Some men deal in facts, and call Bill Jones a 
liar. They get knocked down. Some men deal 


in subterfuges, and say that Bill Jones’s father 
was a kettle-rendered liar, and that his mother’s 
maiden name was Sapphira, and that any one 
who believes in the Darwinian theory should 
pity rather than blame their son. They get 
disliked. But your tactful man says that since 
Baron Munchausen no one has been so chuck 
full of bully reminiscences as Bill Jones, and 
when that comes back to Bill he is half tickled 
to death, because he doesn’t know that the 
higher criticism has hurt the Baron’s reputa- 
tion. That man gets the trade. 

There are two kinds of information: one to 
which everybody’s entitled, and that is taught 
at school; and one which nobody ought to 
know except yourself, and that is what you 
think of Bill Jones. Of course, where you feel 
a man is not square you will be armed to meet 
him, but never on his own ground. Make him 
be honest with you if you can, but don’t let 
him make you dishonest with him. 

When you make a mistake, don’t make the 
second one—keeping'it to yourself. Own up. 
The time to sort out rotten eggs is at the nest. 
The deeper you hide them in.the case the 
longer they stay in circulation, and the worse 
impression they make when they finally come 
to the breakfast table. A mistake sprouts a 
lie when you cover it up. And one lie breeds 
enough distrust to choke out the prettiest crop 
of confidence that a fellow ever cultivated. 





HONORABLE POINTS OF IGNORANCE. .S. M. CROTHERS. . ATLANTIC 

I am no undiscriminating lover of Ignorance. 
I do not like the pitch-black kind which is the 
negation of all thought. What I prefer is a 


*From Letters of a Self-Made Merchant To his Son, Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co is 
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pleasant intellectual twilight, where one sees 
realities through an entrancing atmosphere of 
dubiety. 

In visiting a fine old Elizabethan mansion 
in the south of England our host took us to a 
room where he had discovered the evidences of 
a secret panel. What is behind it? we asked. 
‘‘T do not know,” he answered; ‘‘ while I live 
it shall never be opened, for then I should have 
no secret chamber.” 

There was a philosopher after my own heart. 
He was wise enough to resist the temptation 
to sell his birthright of mystery for a mess 
of knowledge. The rural New Englander 
expresses his interest by saying, ‘‘I want 
to know!” But may one not have a real 
interest in persons and things which is free 
from inquisitiveness? For myself, I fre- 
quently prefer not to know. Were Blue- 
beard to do me the honor of intrusting me 
with his keys, I should spend a pleasant half 
hour speculating on his family affairs. I might 
even put the key in the lock, but I do not think 
I should turn it. Why should I destroy 
twenty exciting possibilities for the sake of a 
single discovery? 

But, as I said, I am not an enthusiast for 
Ignorance. Mine is not the zeal of a new con- 
vert, but the sober preference of one to the 
manner born. Ido not look upon it as a pana- 
cea, nor, after the habit of reformers, would I 
insist that it should be taught in -the public 
schools. There are important spheres wherein 
exact information is much to be preferred. 

Because Ignorance has its own humble meas- 
ure of bliss I would not jump at the conclu- 
sion that it is folly to be wise. That is an 
extravagant statement. If real wisdom was 
offered me I should accept it gratefully. Wis- 
dom is an honorable estate, and, doubtless, it 
has pleasures of its own. I only have in mind 
the alternative that is usually presented to us, 
conscious ignorance or a kind of knowingness. 

It is only natural ignorance which I praise; 
not that which is acquired. It was a saying of 
Landor that if a man had a large mind he could 
afford to let the greater part of it lie fallow. Of 
course we small proprietors cannot do things 
on such a generous scale; but it seems to me 
that if one has only a little mind it is a mistake 
to keep it all under cultivation. 

Let me then without suspicion of treasonable 
intent be allowed to point out what we call in 
Shakespearean phrase ‘‘the honorable points 
of ignorance,” 

The social law against ‘talking shop” is an 
indication of the very widespread opinion that 
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the exhibition of unmitigated knowledge is 
unseemly, outside of business hours. When 
we meet for pleasure we prefer that it should 
be on the humanizing ground of not knowing. 
Nothing is so fatal to conversation as an 
authoritative utterance. When a man who 
is capable of giving it enters 

‘All talk dies, as in a grove all song 

Beneath the shadow of a bird of prey.”’ 

Conversation about the weather would lose 
all its easy charm in the presence of the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau. 

It is possible that the fear of exhibiting 
unusual information in a mixed company may 
be a survival of primitive conditions. Just as 
the domesticated dog will turn around on the 
rug before lying down, for hereditary reasons 
which I do not remember, so it is with civilized 
man. Once ignorance was universal and 
enforced by penalties. In the progress of the 
race the environment has been modified, but 
so strong is the influence of heredity that The 
Man who Knows no sooner enters the drawing- 
room than he is seized with guilty fears. His 
ancestors for having exhibited a moiety of his 
intelligence were executed as wizards. But 
perhaps the ordinary working of natural selec- 
tion may accord for the facts. The law of the 
survival of the fittest admits of no exceptions, 
and the fittest to give us pleasure in conversa- 
tion is the sympathetic person who appears to 
know very little more than we do. 

In the commerce of ideas there must be 
reciprocity. We shall not deal with one who 
insists that the balance of trade shall always 
be in his favor. Moreover, there must be a 
spice of incertitude about the transaction. The 
real joy of the intellectual traffic comes when 
we sail away like the old merchant advent- 
urers in search of a market. There must be 
no prosaic bills of exchange; it must be primi- 
tive barter. If on some strange coast we 
should meet simple-minded people who have 
only wampum, perhaps even then we might 
make a trade. 

One very serious drawback to our pleasure 
in conversation with a too well informed per- 
son is the nervous strain that is involved. We 
are always wondering what will happen when 
he comes to the end of his resources. With 
one who is interested in a great many things 
he knows little about there is no such diffi- 
culty. 

The pleasure of conversation is enhanced if 
one feels assured not only of wide margins of 
ignorance, but also of the absence of any 
wncanny quickness of mind. 
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LAWSUITS AGAINST ANIMALS.................. THE GREEN BAG 

In the midst of the enlightenment which we 
are inclined to associate with the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, it is almost difficult to 
imagine that there can have been any time 
when lawsuits were formally carried on against 
dumb animals with all the solemnity of prose- 
cution and defense, and all the subtleties of 
the strictest legal procedure. The prerogative 
of trying domestic animals was supposed to be 
founded on the ancient Mosaic law, and it is 
to be remarked, both in this class of cases and 
in those tried by the canon law, advocates were 
assigned to defend the animals, and trial, sen- 
tence, and execution were alike conducted with 
the utmost formalities known to the law. 

The proceedings against wild animals and 
insects in the ecclesiastical courts were exceed- 
ingly complicated, and their legality was al- 
ways disputed by a certain section of canonists. 
It was held, on the one hand, that the church 
had an inherent authority to exorcise, anathe- 
matize, and excommunicate all animate and 
inanimate beings, even whilst the lower animals 
having been created before man, and being 
thus first heirs of the earth, and having also 
been provided for in the ark, were entitled to 
be treated with the greatest clemency consist- 
ent with justice. On the other hand, it was 
contended that, as the lower animals were 
devoid of’ intelligence, no such social pact as 
would confer authority to punish could ever 
have been made with them; that no penalty 
attached to injuries committed unintentionally 
and in ignorance; and that, as the church did 
not undertake to baptize animals, she could 
have no authority to anathematize them. 

At Lavezurg, in 1457, a sow and her six 
young ones were indicted for having killed and 
partly eaten achild. After a trial, conducted 
with all due solemnity, the sow was found 
guilty and condemned to death, but the pigs 
were acquitted on account of their youth, the 
evil example of their mother, and the absence 
of direct proof that they had actually been 
concerned in the eating of the child. In 1403, 
a sow killed and devoured a child at Meulan. 
The sow was condemned to be hanged, and the 
following is the bill of costs for the sow’s sub- 
sistence and execution—‘‘ Expenses of the sow 
within gaol, six sols; do. the executioner who 


came from Paris by order of our master the 
Bailli and the »rocureur du rot, fifty sols; do. 
for carriage of sow to execution, six sols, do. 
for cord to bind and drag her, two sols eight 
deniers; do. for gans (sic), two deniers.”” The 
object of providing gloves for the executioner 
was, no doubt, that his hands should not be 
sullied by the destruction of a brute beast. 

The ordinary method of procedure against 
animals in an ecclesiastical court was a settled 
and well-recognized form. It was initiated by 
the inhabitants of a district who had been 
annoyed by certain animals. The court then 
appointed experts to survey and report upon 
the damage committed. The next step was 
the appointment of an advocate to defend the 
animals and to show cause why they should 
not be summoned. This was followed by their 
citation three several times, and as they, of 
course, did not appear, judgment was given 
against them by default. Then succeeded a 
monttoire, warning the animals to leave the 
district within a certain time, and it was held 
to be necessary that certain representatives of 
the incriminated species should be present in 
court to hear the monitoire pronounced. Thus, 
in a trial against leeches at Lausanne, in 1451, 
a number of leeches were brought into court to 
receive their warning, which admonished them 
to leave the district within three days. The 
leeches did not leave, and the exorcism was 
consequently pronounced. In this case it is 
said to have been so successful that the leeches 
began to die off immediately. 

One of the most celebrated lawsuits against 
animals was that in which Chasseneuz, the 
Coke of France, was the counsel for the “‘ dirty 
animals in the form of rats, of a greyish color, 
living in holes.”’ of the diocese of Autun, about 
the yearrsro. He pleaded in the first instance 
for delay on the ground that the rats had not 
been duly summoned. The priest of every 
parish in the diocese was then ordered to sum- 
mon them for a future day. This was met by 
a demand for a further extension of time on the 
ground that the rats had so many preparations 
to make. Again the delay was granted; and 
when the date then fixed arrived, Chasseneuz 
pleaded that his clients were entitled to a safe 
conduct to the court and back to their homes, 
and that consequently the owners of the cats 
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in the neighborhood ought to give security for 
the harmlessness of the feline race. This was, 
of course, impossible, and the result was that 
the case was adjourned sine die. Turtle-doves 
were excommunicated in Canada in the seven- 
teenth century, and termites in Brazil and 
Peruin the eighteenth. Enough, however. has 
probably been said. The eccentricities of me- 
dieval judicial procedure are numerous, but 
this is, perhaps, one of the greatest, and one 
can only conclude that our ancestors must have 
had an abundance of time to waste, if they 
were willing to spend it on such absurdities. 





A VISION OF A MURDER. .................. CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


We have all heard so many stories of pre- 
monitions—warnings which have been con- 
veyed to certain people by sight or sound—of 
events to come, and I am telling these as they 
were told to me. 

It was from the dean of a certain cathedral 
in the east of England that I learned the fol- 
lowing tale: 

His niece, ordinarily a strong and active 
young lady, was slowly recovering from an 
unusually severe attack of scarlet fever, and 
was in a nervous and weak condition, when one 
night her sleep was disturbed by a strange and 
terrible dream. 

It seemed to her that she stood before a 
house she had never in her life seen before, and 
that her sight could penetrate the walls as 
though they had been of glass. The whole 
interior lay open to her view; the staircase 
with curiously carved banisters, the lower and 
the upper rooms with all they contained, and, 
finally, her attention focused itself on one room 
in particular—a bedroom, the walls of which 
were covered with wall paper of a peculiar 
pattern. 

In one corner of the room was a bed and on 
it lay a sick man. He was asleep, to judge 
from his appearance. Suddenly and silently 
another man entered the room crept toward 
the sleeper, and with a quick movement 
removed the pillow from under his head. 

The sick man awoke and stared at the 
intruder with horror stricken eyes. The next 
moment the pillow was brought down on his 
face and held there with all the murderer’s 
strength. The sheets moved convulsively; 
the sick man was being smothered. 

What followed the sleeper never saw, forat that 
juncture she awoke with a cry and in a fever 
of horror. 

For change of air she was afterward taken 
to the cathedral town and stayed for a while 


at the house of the dean, her uncle. He tried 
to amuse her by driving her about in a pony 
chaise. One day he took her into the country 
to see a house which he thought might suit her, 
for her people intended to take a place in the 
neighborhood. But on arriving at the palings 
before the path that led to the door, the girl 
showed the greatest reluctance to get out of the 
chaise. 

‘**No! no!” she said, ‘‘not that place! I will 
not be taken there! It is the place I dreamt 
of!” 

The dean told her she was talking nonsense. 

‘“‘No, no! I know the place! I will prove 
it to you. You wiil find that the stair is one 
with curious banisters, the pattern of the wall 
paper is as I will describe to you also the 
peculiar pattern on the walls of that bedroom 
to the right of the stairs landing. The bed is 
placed in the corner, and in that bed the man 
was murdered. I will not go in!”’ 

The dean discovered that all was exactly as 
she had said; he knew also that a strange death 
had taken place lately in that house. He 
pressed her no further, agreeing with her that 
“the place would not do.” 

There is no doubt that the girl, through some 
strange bond of sympathy between her soul 
and that of the murdered man’s, had witnessed 
a crime which to this day remains a mystery. 
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“‘T have always maintained that every man 
ought to go to his own funeral dressed like a 
gentleman,” said the undertaker with artistic 
tastes. ‘‘No matter how many hard knocks 
he has had to stand ail through life; no matter 
if he has had to shift along with only one. suit 
to his back, and that a hand-me down; when 
the struggle is all over and done with, he ought, 
I say, to make his last appearance dressed in 
the fashion. The world owes every man at 
least one good suit of clothes, and if it doesn’t 
pay its debt before his death it ought to see to 
it that the account is squared afterward. 

‘‘Women are more given to freak burial 
clothes than are men. Sentiment is largely 
responsible for their fantastic ideas. They 
have a special predilection for wedding gowns. 
I have known women who have been married 
thirty or forty years to cherish that one pre- 
cious dress through allthe ups and downs of life 
that they might wear it again on the last great 
occasion. These gowns look awfully old- 
fashioned and have a musty odor appropriately 
suggestive of the grave, after having been done 
up in lavender and tissue paper for so many 
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years, but vanity no longer plays a part in the 
scheme of the old ladies’ existence, and style to 
them is a small matter compared with the 
gratification of sentiment. 

““*TIt brings good luck to be buried in wed- 
ding clothes,’ one woman told me shortly before 
she died. : 

“**Good luck to whom?’ I asked. ‘How can 
that possibly benefit anybody? It certainly 
cannot be much of a mascot for the mourners, 
and the deceased is done with luck, both good 
and bad.’ 

‘“My answer puzzled her a good deal. ‘I 
don’t know for whom,’ she said, but I do know 
that it brings good luck.’ 

“She evidently believed it, too, for when her 
time came she was laid away in a wedding out- 
fit that was complete even to the slippers and 
bonnet. The incongruity of the headgear as 
an accessory to a burial toilet was enough to 
make an angel weep. It was an enormous, 
high crowned, white silk affair, fully fifty years 
old, and was fearfully unbecoming to her 
emaciated face, but her relatives had promised 
that she should wear it, and they were cour- 
ageous enough to keep their word. 

“TI buried another woman not long ago 
dressed in a complete set of furs. Spite, not 
sentiment, was at the bottom of that exhibition 
of bad taste. The furs were very costly, and 
there had long been a bitter dispute among the 
female members of the old lady’s family as to 
who should wear them after she was done with 


them. As the time of her departure drew near” 


the quarrel over the prospective ownership 
waxed hotter. The old lady herself was sorely 
perplexed over the merits of the various claim- 
ants Now she inclined toward this one, now 
toward that. Finally she concluded that since 
the coveted furs were bound to create discord 
so long as they were above ground, nobody 
should have them, but that she should settle 
the rivalry and spite the whole brood of 
scheming nieces and cousins by wearing the 
furs herself to the end of the chapter. 

‘*One of the oddest whims I have ever been 
called upon to humor was that of the man who 
insisted on going to his grave wrapped in the 
traditional winding sheet. He sent for me 
several days before he died and explained his 
fancy. I misunderstood him at first, I thought 
he meant an ordinary white shroud. I could 
remember the time, away back in my childhood 
days, when it was the custom to clothe both 
men and women in those flowing white robes, 
and I took it that he was simply a little old- 
fashioned and wished a reversal to primitive 
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customs. But he quickly corrected that 
impression. 

““*T don’t mean anything of the kind,” he 
said. ‘I want to be buried ina sheet—a plain, 
everyday white sheet.’ 

‘For once my curiosity got the better of my 
good manners. 

“‘T’ll do as you ask, of course,’ I said; ‘but 
will you kindly tell me why you want to be 
dressed in that peculiar style?’ 

“The old fellow’s answer fairly staggered 
me. 

‘** Because I’m going to do a good deal of 
haunting when I’m through with the flesh,’ he 
said, ‘and I’m going to take the sheet along 
with me, so there will be no delay about getting 
down to business. I’m going to leave lots of 
people behind who have been playing me mean 
tricks all their lives. I’ve never been able to 
get back at them in my present state, but just 
you wait till I get clear of these fetters, and if I 
don’t haunt them good and hard and make 
them wish they’d done the square thing by me 
when they had a chance it won’t be my 
fault. 

“IT couldn’t make out then, and I haven't 
been able to make out since, whether the old 
chap was downright crazy or just eccentric.” 
concluded the undertaker. ‘‘ Anyway, it was 
not my business to investigate his mental con- 
dition. My business was to bury him in a sheet 
so long as he asked me to and was willing to pay 
for it, and I performed my part of the transac- 
tion to the letter.” 


THE WIND IN FOLKLORE LONDON STANDARD 


Listeners in lonely places sometimes hear 
strange voices in the air, which they do not 
explain by normal causes, and for which they 
seek to account supernaturally. It is surprising 
how large a part of mythology, folklore, and 
popular superstition has thus taken its origin. 
Sometimes the sounds are simply isolated cries 
of a weird shrillness, and the fancy imagines the 
souls of the dead passing on the wind; Celtic 
poetry is full of such references. Teutonic 
mythology has its demon huntsman, racing 
through the defiles and glades of the Hartz; but 
in the same lands we hear of phantom pipers, 
who carry away living souls with their music. 
German legend tells us of the Pied Piper of 
Hameln; it also tells of the Erlking, whose 
voice draws the spirit of the child even from his 
father’s arms. 

Most often it is the wind that gives birth to 
these strange voices; in a wooded country. or 








blowing over lonely moorlands, the wind can 
simulate almost any sound imaginable. Some- 
times it is the cry of the birds; in some lands 
it is the cry of prowling beasts. It takes little 
imagination to convert the sound into human 
or superhuman cries. But sounds are some- 
times heard when winds are sleeping, and 
when it seems that no birds or beasts are 
abroad. Persons of romantic fancy do not 
always wish to account for these sounds natur- 
ally; they do not wish everything in nature to 
be as demonstrable as a problem of geometry. 
In Cornwall the fisherfolk say that where there 
have been wrecks the dead sailors may be 
heard ‘‘hailing their own names’’; sometimes 
when a fisherwife thinks that her man may be 
drowned, she goes down to the shore and calls 
hisname. If dead she hears an answer. One 
would not like to discredit these superstitions. 
The shriek of the Gelic banshee is of the same 
nature, but it foretells that which is to be 
rather than that which has already happened. 

Even extreme forms of orthodox religion 
have adopted the same popular fancies, con- 
verting the sounds into the voices of angels. 
Tennyson’s May Queen hears the music come 
‘“‘up the valley on the wind”’; and Mr. Baring- 
Gould tells of a Yorkshire farmer who spoke of 
hearing angel voices calling a dying girl. 
‘‘When t’aingels gang that road,” he said, 
“‘they’re bound to tak bairns’ souls wi’ ’em.” 
But German peasants caution their children not 
to listen to these sweet cries, or they will be 
carried off by the forest spirits. The listener 
interprets the sound as he pleases; it speaks to 
him in the language of his own country, 
in the language of Christian devotion or of 
pagan fear. To the Jews it is the voice of 
Bathkol; to the Greeks the harp of Orpheus or 
the song of the Sirens. On Dartmoor it is the 
cry of the Wish Hounds, driving over morass 
and lonely tor; woe be to the traveler who 
hails these phantom dogs, or asks their hunts- 
man ‘‘ What sport?” 

Some hearing the mysterious voices by the 
side of narrow seas or rivers, have interpreted 
them as the voice of Death’s ferryman and his 
shadowy passengers. Or earthly ferrymen 
themselves have been roused at night by 
strange voices, and summoned to row an 
invisible crew across from one side of a river 
to another; seeing no man, but feeling the boat 
laden and slowto move. Sometimes the cry 
is of witches, flying to keep their Sabbath. 
The strange cries that sometimes come before 
a storm sound to the ears of the fisherman like 
cries of spirits. 
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There are still strange and seemingly unac- 
countable noises to be heard by those who 
listen in lonely places at night. Even in cities 
the sounds of night are often mysterious; in 
quiet hamlets, open stretches of moorland, 
solitary farmsteads, they are doubly so. Every 
woodland is like a magic harp, responsive to 
the least touch of the wind. Sounds heard on 
the seashore or near are sometimes explainable 
in other ways. The sea is combating the pent- 
up air of caves, or perhaps some fragment of 
beach is falling with strangled cry into the 
water. So, it is said, the pent waters of freez- 
ing lakes will give forth an unearthly crying. 
Little wonder that superstitious fancy has 
given to all these things a definite interpreta- 
tion, and that from the times of primitive myth 
and saga to our own, the voices of night time 
have perplexed and troubled listening human 
souls. Oriental mythologies have personified 
the winds and breezes, and Western folklore 
does much the same. The bushmen say, ‘‘ The 
wind was formerly a person; he became a 
bird.”” As we have seen, he may become a 
piper with variegated garments, and pipe 
away the souls of little children; or he may 
become a phantom, doomed to hunt till the 
Judgment Day as a punishment for some 
untold sin. 

On Cornish coasts listeners still hear the cries 
of the tortured Tregeagle, laboring at his end- 
less task; in Devon the same cries are those of 
De Tracey, the murderer of Becket, whose 
curse the Church has not yet seen fit to raise. 
In the Highlands of Scotland the cries are those 
of kelpies or water fiends; in Finland there is 
the strange harp of Wainamoinen. This harp, 
like that of Orpheus, can charm things animate 
and inanimate. In our own land strains of 
fairy music used to be heard on summer 
nights; perhaps our peasants, taught by 
advanced educationalists, no longer hear these 
things. 

The world is no less romantic, no less mysteri- 
ous, than it was formerly, but we do not see 
that in it which was seen, or hear that which 
was heard. The change is in ourselves. Yet 
the old ideas of primitive superstition cling to 
us, disown them as we will. We cannot quite 
shake off the ghost of savage man. There are 
still depths in us not amenable to modern 
credulities or incredulities; and it is at night 
time, in lonely and desolate spots, that such 
depths find voice. The strange cry of a night 
bird, the weird sough of the wind, are still 
almost as personal to us as they were to our 
forefathers. 
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A well-known lecturer was once invited to 
tea at a certain house. Immediately on being 
seated at the table a little daughter of the 
house said to the guest, abruptly: 

““Where is your wife?” 

The lecturer, who had recently separated 
from his better half, was surprised and annoyed 
at the question, and stammered forth: 

“I don’t know.” 

““Don’t know?” repeated the child. 
don’t you know?’ 

Finding that the child persisted in her 
interrogation, despite the mild reproof of her 
parents, he decided to make a clean breast of 
the matter and have it over at once; so he said 
with calmness: 

‘“Well, we don’t live together. We think, 
as we can’t agree, we’d better not.” 

‘“Can’t agree? Then why don’t you fight 
it out the same as father and mother do?”’ 


Why 
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Through the open window came the lash of 
the waves on the beach, and the rush of wind, 
but those in the room were hardly conscious of 
nature's noises. Without, the elements raged; 
within, the few, come together for a little while, 
were united in spirit, removed from external 
things. It was Schubert this time, and he 
who played, when he had finished one com- 
position, waited a minute in the silence, of 
which the sea and the wind were part, then 
touched the notes inquiringly again. 

The faint green walls of the room, over which 
the eye could roam and rest, were in keeping 
with the art which cannot be explained in 
words, which calls emotions from the deeps 
of being that march and soar with the music, 
and stop when it ceases with the suddenness 
of a parting. 

The owner of the room who played Schubert 
that afternoon had broken the simplicity of the 
walls at two points—no more. 

Here stood a dull green cast, like old bronze, 
of the Winged Victory of Samothrace, that was 
pieced together to make one of the treasures of 
the Louvre. Headless, maimed, yet still 
instinct with the joy of life, you see her just 


alighting on the prow of the vessel, swiftly 
bringing the news of victory to the shores of 
Greece. The wind blows back her garments, 
the salt sea air flies past her, victory in her eyes, 
triumph in every line of her on-rushing figure. 
So she stands, the embodiment of young joy, 
fixed in that supreme moment, silent, but 
eternally eloquent, unassailable by time or her 
ancient companions, the sea and the wind still 
raging outside. 

On the other wall was a photograph of a pic- 
ture of music, the art hardly known to the 
sculptor of the Victory. In the recess of a 
dimly lighted studio, their faces hidden, two 
men are playing—the elder the violin, the 
younger the piano. You can feel the music; 
you can feel the silence of the five listeners, and 
the emotions that move them. One buries his 
face in his hands; another stares like a som- 
nambulist, his fingers clasped about his knees, 
his eyes peering into veiled adventures of the 
soul; a third gazes helplessly at the violinist— 
hypnotized; the eyes of the fourth are on the 
ground; the fifth is a woman. And above 
their heads—white, calm, content— is the death 
mask of Beethoven. 

Such was the room by the sea where Schubert 
was being played—the faint green walls, the 
Winged Victory, held but not stilled, and that 
wordless picture of music brooding on immor- 
tal things. He who was playing Schubert 
stopped. One of the company broke the 
silence, and bending toward him whispered: 
“What does it mean?” 

He played the piece over again, then turned 
and said, ‘‘That is what it means.”’ 





BAGGED........ BARRY PAIN...... LONDON BLACK AND WHITE 


It was a small bag that could be carried 
easily in the hand. A superficial fool might 
have mistaken it for an ordinary dress-suit case. 
As a matter of fact, it was the net result of 
many years of traveled experience. It was a 
collection of miracles, and the owner was 
proud of it. He would open it and exhibit its 
numberless compact aluminum fittings. He 
had had the first fifty or so of these fittings 
made in silver. It then struck him that alum- 
jinum would be much lighter; he had a severely 
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practical mind. So he gave the silver fittings 
away to a dogs’ home, and then made it over 
again in aluminum. In that bag was every- 
thing that a traveler could possibly want, in 
the neatest form and the smallest compass. 
It also contained everything that no traveler 
could possibly want; this section also was par- 
ticularly well arranged. It is difficult to give 
any idea of its perfection. Some travelers do 
not carry sticking-plaster, but trust that they 
will be able to buy or borrow it if an occasion 
arises. Others put a pennyworth in their 
pockets. The owner of this bag had three sep- 
arate and distinct breeds of sticking-plaster in 
a damp-proof aluminum case, and a stamp- 
moistener to put the plaster on with, and an 
aluminum corkscrew to take it off again. 
His motto was ‘‘ Thorough.” 

Let us take the question of soup. Statistics 
show that for every once that you want soup 
and can’t get it, there are five million and six 
occasions when you can get it, but don’t want 
_ it. The only place in the world where you can’t 

get soup is the Congo Basin, which shows how 
misleading names may be. But compressed 
soups in great variety and aluminum cases 
formed a section of this miraculous bag; and 
the only place where the owner had never been 
was the Congo Basin. Yet there were articles 
intentionally omitted from this bag which 
might more easily have been expected. There 
was sewing apparatus, but there was no thim- 
ble. ‘‘If,’’ said my friend, ‘‘it had been any 
part of the great design that a man should use 
thimbles, he would not have been given waist- 
coat buttons.” 

There was a time when this bag was its 
owners useful servant. I have traveled with 
him, and have happened to express a wish for 
a paper-knife (one of those things that one 
wants but never expects to get), and have seen 
it produced by him with legitimate pride to my 
own satisfaction. When my collar-stud turned 
up its job and passed out into the dark, the 
magical bag gave me another from its stores— 
it was an aluminum collar-stud, of course, 
because any other metal would have been too 
heavy. On these occasions I was grateful, and 
showed my gratitude. I allowed the pro- 
prietor of the bag to make tea for us—it gives 
him acute pleasure to spill methylated spirits 
out of an aluminum receptacle on the clothes 
of his fellow passengers. 

In those days he was the proprietor of the 
bag, and it was sometimes useful. Now the 
bag is the proprietor of the man; he adores it, 
lectures on it, and defends it from alien hands: 


but he no longer allows it to be useful—that 
would derange it too much. 

The other day I asked the owner for a box 
of matches. I know that the bag contains six 
boxes of matches, a wise provision and not 
excessive. Matches fade soon, and some 
blackguard is always trying to borrow them. 
I expected that his face would light up with 
joy and that he would welcome an opportunity 
of exhibiting to an admiring audience the use- 
fulness of his bag. On the contrary, he said: 
‘““Why can’t you get a match from the con- 
ductor?”’ 

‘*Because I do not want a match, but a box 
of matches. Also, we stop here two minutes, 
and the conductor has just hopped off to buy 
stamps for me.” 

He recommended me to try the waiter in the 
dining car. I stuck to my point, and dis 
covered that the six match-boxes exactly fitted 
a corner of the bag, and he would not part with 
one of them because it would temporarily make 
that bag less complete. He has ceased to wish 
to use that bag at all; he only wants to gloat 
over it. If he were smitten with fever he 
would far, far sooner die than deplete the 
medicine chest in that bag of its quinine 
tabloids. 

And with the best will in the world, I doubt 
if he or any other man could use that bag 
conveniently. Its fittings have increased in 
number and complication till only with the 
patience of Job and a good map can one hope 
to find one’s way about it. I can understand 
a man being slow to consult his aneroid 
barometer when he has to fight his way to it 
through a tangle of desiccated soups and over 
a palisade of patent razors. It is better to put 
on one’s shoes with the aid of the humble 
envelope than to dig for the fold-up aluminum 
shoehorn (with wire nippers in the handle) 
under heavy gravestones of the post-cards and 
telegraph forms of all nations. 

The sad case has its moral. It brings home 
to us, in a very comforting way, the dangers 
of perfection. Few things are more con- 
solatory than a needless warning. And it 
brings back to my mind two sentences from a 
book that, all unwillingly, I studied in my 
childhood. , 

They are: 

Magnas inter opes inops. 
Corruptio optimi pessima. 





CONGRATULATIONS...... LAUDIS AYE...... TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Ormsby had long experienced a humiliating 
sense of inferiority in being the youngest and 
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only unmarried member of his club. It was, 
therefore, with extreme gratification that he 
hastened thither one night and announced his 
betrothal to Miss Beatrice Wise. Inflated by 
a realization of his new importance, and that 
of his communication, he glanced with smiling 
expectancy around the room. But his tri- 
umphant declaration met no response, while he 
noticed that the eyes of every man were con- 
sciously averted. Ormsby was mystified. 

‘*Don’t all speak at once!”’ he cried, indig- 
nantly. The president aroused himself with 
an apparent effort. 

‘*Pardon my apathy,” he said, icily courte- 
ous, ‘‘but I cannot honestly congratulate a 
man on such a step.” 

Ormsby’s spirits fell several degrees. This 
opinion from the president was extremely dis- 
couraging. 

‘“‘I tender my sincere condolence,” said the 
secretary, kindly. Ormsby stared hard at him. 
He had always supposed these gentlemen to 
be pleasantly circumstanced matrimonially. 
Then he turned hopefully to Pfeffer, who had 
wedded a beautiful heiress. 

‘*Let’s hear your verdict, old man.” 

‘‘You are taking a leap in the dark,” said 
Pfeffer, gloomily. 

One after another contributed similar obser- 
vations, 

“You will bewail starting in so blooming 
early in life.” 

‘‘What drove you to it? There are other 
lotteries more fascinating and less final.” 

‘‘Your guardian angel must be loafing.” 

‘*Whoenters matrimony leaves hope behind 

‘“‘For the yoke is uneasy and the burden not 
light.” 

‘*Oh, well, let him alone. He’s no better to 
suffer than other men.” 

‘‘But it seems inhuman not to warn him 
while he is yet outside the net.” 

Ormsby’s eyes rolled from one to another in 


? 
. 


bewilderment. ‘‘Why, all you fellows are 
married.” 

‘‘That’s the deuce of it,’’ replied the secre- 
tary, sadly. ‘‘We know what is in store for 
you.” 


The youthful candidate for matrimony felt 
his heart sink within him. Suddenly he espied 
George Withers—Beatrice’s cousin. 

Withers sat at his desk writiag; his back was 
toward the others and he had not participated 
in the conversation. Although Ormsby’s en- 
thusiasm had quite vanished, a faint hope of 
encouragement from a prospective relative 
moved him to an appeal in that quarter. 


“‘Hallo, George!’’ he cried, ‘‘ What have you 
to say about this matter?”’ 

‘‘Don’t bother me,” said George, without 
turning. 

“Are you writing your will?’ inquired 
Ormsby, forlornly jocose. 

‘“‘Not precisely.” 

*‘Well, turn ’round and congratulate a fel- 
low.” 

‘*Time was,”’ said Withers, over his shoulder, 
‘‘when I envied you as the only free man in 
this organization. In fact we all did. But 
now, of course, you must resign yourself to a 
level commonplace.’ He resumed his writing. 

Wrath superseded Ormsby’s disappoint- 
ment. 

“You are not very complimentary to your 
cousin,”’ he blustered. 

‘‘Oh, Bea’s all right, in the abstract,”’ said 
Withers, easily. ‘‘A trifle extravagant, per- 
haps, but quite good enough for you—if you 
must get married.” 

“Well, you’re married!’ roared Ormsby, 
resentfully. 

‘‘Alas—yes,”” groaned Withers, as if to 
himself. 

Ormsby swept one glance over the melan- 
choly company, then seized his hat and fled. 
As he stood disconsolately awaiting the down- 
ward flight of the elevator, a storm of mirth 
from the club smote his ear. In a partial ebb 
the president’s voice floated to him, remote, 
but clear. 

‘“Withers, you’ve settled your status. They 
will never keep a seat in the ingleside for you.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ returned Withers, 
buoyantly, ‘‘ Bea knew I was going to do it.” 

Ormsby’s drooping figure straightened up, 
alert and joyful. 

“That devil of a George!” he grinned. 





THE HONEY OF ROMANCE. . .JULIET W. TOMPKINS. .. EVERYBODY’S 


Stephen Millbank’s last morning was exactly 
what every other week-day morning had been 
for the twenty-five years of his married life, 
except for half-a-dozen brief business absences. 
The excellent breakfast was put on the table 
at eight o’clock to the moment by the exem- 
plary maid-servant, just as Mr. Millbank came 
down the wide front stairs—a handsome but 
not ostentatious flight—suggesting dignified 
and self-respecting prosperity. Mrs. Millbank 
complete in costume and composed in coun- 
tenance, was already in the breakfast-room, 
a careful eye on the details. Not a tremor of 
premonition came to either of them, nor to 
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the maid-servant waiting respectfully by the 
sideboard, as he blessed the food provided 
for their use and shook out his napkin. They 
talked cheerfully during the meal—both con- 
sidering cheerful talk valuable to the digestion 
—of business matters and charitable projects, 
and decided what he should give toward the 
new church—a decision she afterward faithfully 
fulfilled. Then they took their places at the 
library desk to go over the household accounts 
of the day before. This was perhaps the most 
intimate and companionable moment of their 
daily life together—certainly the most keenly 
interesting. The expenses were within their 
margin, as usual, the balance unimpeachable. 
Mr. Millbank patted his wife’s hand with an 
approving smile. 

“My dear, you are a perfect helpmate,” he 
said. He kissed her cheek, and as nine was 
striking he closed his generous front door 
behind him for the last time. Dignified, 
commanding, carrying the stoutness of pros- 
perity but not the fat of self-indulgence, he 
turned toward the bank which thirty-five vears 
before had admitted him as a serious and hard- 
working clerk and now opened respectfully 
to him as president. He had been a conscien- 
tious little boy, a model student, a vigorous 
worker, and then, when he had turned his 
unremitting wisdom to the choice of a wife, 
an irreproachable husband. The city was 
proud of him and his flawless career, and the 
lapses of weaker brothers were seldom dis- 
cussed in his presence. A man of his unswerv- 
ing rectitude, could not be expected to make 
allowances. He was admittedly the leading 
citizen. 

An hour later half the city knew that its 
leading citizen had been struck and instantly 
killed by an electric car. That the accident 
was entirely the motorman’s fault was little 
good to Stephen Millbank now; but it brought 
a certain dim comfort to his widow, as main- 
taining to the end the fact that never could a 
foolish or ill-considered act be laid to his 
account. Unexpected as his death had been, 
Mr. Millbank’s affairs were in perfect order, 
and the two executors had fulfilled their tasks 
within a very few weeks. It was a surprise 
to them, therefore, six months later, to receive 
a notice from a safe deposit company stating 
that the rent on a box held by Mr. Millbank 
wasnowdue. Among all his neatly catalogued 
papers there had been no record of any such 
box. Moreover there had been plenty of 
boxes at his disposal in the safe deposit of his 
own bank, so why should Mr. Millbank main- 
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tain one elsewhere? He was not a man to pay 
out $22 a year for no reason. 

They took Mr. Millbank’s keys merely as 
a formality, and made their way downtown, 
two keen, sober, grizzled men, not so far above 
the world’s weaknesses as Mr. Millbank had 
been, yet excellent citizens. The manager of 
the safe deposit met them with conviction, and 
showed them the entry made fifteen years 
before, when Stephen Millbank had rented the 
box. He himself had gone down to the vaults 
with Mr. Millbank on that occasion and, after 
opening the box, had turned away while 
something was put in. Mr. Millbank had 
never returned, but his check had come with 
perfect regularity ever since. A key was 
identified as that belonging to the box. 

““Strange that there should have been no 
memorandum, with Mr. Millbank’s habits,” 
said Mr. Jerome, as they followed the manager 
to the vaults. 

“And $22 a year—very extraordinary, 
very,’’ nodded Mr. Thompson. 

The box was opened and the manager 
discreetly turned his back while Mr. Thompson 
took out a package clumsily wrapped in white 
tissue. As the shape made itself felt through 
the wrapping, he turned a little pale and drew 
nearer to Mr. Jerome, with a glance toward 
the waiting manager. They took off the 
papers in silence, then stood staring in helpless, 
dismayed wonder. On Mr. Thompson’s un- 
steady hand was poised a white satin slipper. 

It was soiled and frayed with use as well as 
yellow with time, but it was slim and delicately 
shaped, curving up from a tiny, pointed toe, 
to an extravagantly high hee]. A little ghost 
of a past perfume seemed torise with the unfold- 
ing of the paper, and to hover between the 
two grizzled, speechless men. Suddenly Mr. 
Thompson, with a deep breath, gave a warning 
nod toward the manager’s back and thrust the 
slipper intg his pocket. 

‘‘Doubtless nothing of importance, nothing 
at all,” he said. ‘‘ Nevertheless, we will take 
them home and examine them.” 

‘“Yes, certainly,’’ stammered Mr. Jerome. 

Five minutes later they were seated side by 
side in an uptown carin profound silence. Not 
till they were half-way home did Mr. Thompson 
speak, and then his head was turned away 
from his companion. 

“If I recollect correctly,’’ he said slowly, 
‘‘ah—Mrs. Millbank has not a small foot.” 

“‘Yes—that is my impression,’’ murmured 
Mr. Jerome, his eyes looking vacantly in the 
opposite direction. 
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Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d and unsung. 


AREER IRS cere Ot nc eRe ee RE WILLIAM BLAKE 


How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


He showed the lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow: 

He led me through my gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then sketches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


APRIL AT THE DOOR........ HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed time and harvest, has returned again, 
*Tis sweet to visit the still wood where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 

The coming in of storms. 


From the earth’s loose red mold 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and colored 
wings 
Are glanciag in the golden sun, along 
The for.st openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 

The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 


And when the day is gone, 
In the blue lake the sky, o’erreaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 


Inverted in the tide, 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows 
throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. 


Sweet April, many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 


1 REMEMBER, | REMEMBER...............++6-- THOMAS HOOD 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came creeping in at morn: 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember, 
The roses, red and white; 

The violets and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where by brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember, 
Where I used to swing; 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing: 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


I remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 
It was childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


EE ob 5 8c td's Gee ne acs tismnee as JOHN MILTON 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock, by fountai1, shade and rill; 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove afield, and both together heard 

What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horns _ 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright ; 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering 
wheel. 
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TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE ........ enieaty HENRY KIRKE WHITE 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds; 


Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter’s 
sway 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 


In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Ungoticed and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved; 


While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 


8 ee LORD BYRON 


Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land, good night! 


A few short hours and he wiil rise 
To give the morrow birth; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall. 
Its hearth is desolate, 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 
My dog howls at the gate. 


With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the flaming brine; 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves! 
My native land—good night! 


GR ooh scnuwivins nce usseed OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone 

(A very oro brown stone will do), 
That 1 may call my own; 

And close at hand is such a one, 

In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten; 
If nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victuals nice— 
My choice would be vanilla ice. 


I care not much for gold or land; 
Give me a mortgage here and there, 
Some good bank stock, some note of hand 
Or trifling railroad share— 
I only ask that fortune send 
A little more than | shall spend. 


Honors are but silly toys, I know. 
And are but empty names; 

I would, perhaps, be Plentipo— 
But only near St. James; 

I’m very sure I would not care 

To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things; 
One good-sized diamond in a pin, 
Some, not so large, in rings, 
A ruby, and a pearl or so, 
Will do for me—I laugh at show 


My dame should dress in cheap attire, 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear); 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true cashmere, 
Some narrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk, 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait—two, forty-five— 
Suits me; I do not care;— 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt, 


Of pictures I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four— 
I love so much their style and tone— 
One Turner—and no more, 
(A landscape—foreground golden dirt— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few—some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 

The rest upon an upper floor— 
Some little luxury there 

Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 

And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems—such things as these 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride— 

One Stradivarius, I confess, 

Two meerschaums I would fain possess. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool; 
Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 

But all must ‘be of buhl? 
Give grasping pomp its double care— 
I ask but one recumbent chair. ; 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 

If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much— 

Too grateful for the blessings lent 

Of simple tastes and mind content. 





« 














Literary Thought and Opinion 








ON VA VENDRE MEDAN...... ALFRED BRUNEAU...... LA REVUE 


In view of the forthcoming sale of Zola’s house at 
Médan, his friend and collaborator, Alfred Bruneau, 
has written this short appreciation of a house, which 
both the admirers and enemies of the illustrious 
writer cannot help reading without a certain emo- 
tion. 

Médan is to be sold! These words ring like 
a funeral knell in the ears of all those who have 
entered, be it only once, in the dwelling of 
kindness and of glory where the great departed 
lived. Like blows of a knife, they lacerate the 
hearts of the friends who, each summer, the 
Thursdays ended, went to find there, in that 
faithful and simple tenderness which they so 
well knew, comfort, faith, courage, and the 
forgetfulness of their troubles. 

When, having followed, under the gay sun 
making the Seine scintillate and palpitate, the 
narrow road so charming and so solitary, 
whick leads from the station of Villennes to 
Médan, I perceived from afar the dear house, I 
quickened my pace, full of respectful and 
affectionate emotion, eager to arrive—to throw 
myself into the arms of two beings so much 
beloved. 

In the vast salon, rich in furniture, with 
walls curiously adorned with objects of art, 
with musical instruments, with its immense 
open windows, we amused ourselves, while 
talking and discussing our projects, in con- 
templating the hillocks of Triel—-the delicate 
horizon where the smoke of trains constantly 
made beautiful white plumes in the sky. On 
the second floor, from the large study where 
is inscribed the proud device which was so 
rigorously and so magnificently observed, nulla 
dies sine linea, and where we often ascended, 
this horizon, enlarged, seemed to us still more 
admirable. We remained long regarding it. 
Then we walked in the young and untroubled 
garden which Zola had himself designed and 
planted, with his passion for nature and 
also for the animals which people it. 

The last souvenir which I preserve of Médan 
is linked to the island, the shady little isle, 
fresh and exquisite, situated in front of the 
house and where my master conducted me in 
order to launch upon the water a new bark 
which he surprised me by calling l’Enfant Rot 
from the name of our work to which I had 

ted myself with so much zeal. 


I have not returned to Médan, and [ shail 
never return there. It is in sorrow that I 
think of the days passed there—the best of my 
existence now desolate. Who will buy this 
illustrious residence, whose history began with 
the publication of Soirées de Médan, and which 
ends in the tears of those who have never 
ceased to find there the most splendid examples, 
the highest and most noble joys? Who will 
comprehend that it is, in a way, the temple of 
human sobriety, of beauty universal and 
eternal? To whom will destiny reserve the 
supreme honor to leave to the house of Emile 
Zola its sacred character, only to enter it with 
a devotion which its memory demands? 


BAD LANGUAGE AND PURISM........ LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW 

What offends in indelicate language is the 
use of words expressive of various bodily func- 
tions not usually referred to in ordinary con- 
versation. They are dragged in unnecessarily, 
they have no appropriateness, and they betray 
the fact that the classes who use them have not 
learned that art of civilization—the suppres- 
sion of certain physical facts which remind the 
intellectual and spiritual man unpleasantly of 
his relations to merely animal life. However 
objectionable these unintelligent references 
may be, it must still be remembered that we 
can have too much purism, and that language 
might be reduced to a finical instrument for 
nothing but the expression of the most ‘“‘lady- 
like” thoughts and feelings. Every one knows 
that there are certain circumlocutions to 
express what there is no reason, but excess of 
sensibility, for not expressing directly: hence, 
some words which were used simply and 
naturally once upon a time are now amongst 
those words which the lady looked for in Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. We cannot quote in- 
stances, for reasons which will be understood; 
but many of these evasions are stupid and 
vulgar and as really indelicate as the American- 
ism of speaking of limbs when legs are meant. 
It is easy to object to the taste of the rougher 
classes who use forms of expression not ap- 
proved by the fastidious ot other classes. But 
we must not forget that we have to do in this 
matter with what is to a great extent only a 
question of taste; and we naturally prefer the 
taste of our own class for the most part only 
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because we are more familiar with it. In most 
bad language there is little morally offensive; 
that is to say, little that is blasphemous, or has 
a seriously wicked state of mind as the basis of 
it. It is not profanity. Profane swearing is 
a misnomer in most cases. The two common 
expletives, ‘‘damned”’ and ‘“‘bloody,” have no 
more intrinsically moral meaning, and they are 
not more offensively inesthetic, than the slang 
word “‘ripping.’” In fact most bad language is 
really a species of slang. 

Like slang, bad language is the resource of 
people who use words without understanding, 
or caring to understand. them; who do not 
trouble to distinguish in objects between one 
kind of quality and another; who have not the 
capacity to dco so; and who therefore find any 
kind of word that is popular good enough to 
express their no-shades of thought. 

We may wonder that education does not do 
more both to provide ideas and suitable lan- 
guage to express them. It does not do so; 
for amongst people of all classes there is to 
be found that intellectual crudity which in 
various degrees has recourse to idle swearing 
and inappropriate epithetical adjectives, or 
equally foolish and sometimes not less offensive 
slang. But still there is this to be said in 
excuse of both: we cannot always be express- 
ing ourselves with ‘‘prudish and prismatic” 
precision. Our emotions wiil not let us: and 
they demand a certain explosive form of words 
to suit theirown nature. Strong language and 
slang have been invented largely to meet our 
natural wants in this respect; and we cannot 
wholly do without either of them. It is part 
of the unnatural system of repression to which 
women have been subjected, that they have 
had much less freedom than men in expressing 
their feelings in vigorous language which does 
not mean very much. It has not done them 
much good; it has only accentuated the natu- 
tal secretiveness of their sex; and has imposed 
upon them one more small hypocrisy. Swear- 
ing beneath your breath does not conduce to 
morality, and perhaps it is not so good for the 
health as a frank ebullition of feeling. Ladies 
of fashion, great ladies, but not middle-class 
ladies, used to swear freely. Lord Mansfield’s 
clerk ‘‘spotted,” if we may use so much slang, 
the Duchess of Marlborough by her tongue; 
and there was Queen Elizabeth who swore as 
much as her father. Probably more, for when 
ladies have freedom, as they have to use slang, 
they become slangy to an unnecessary extent. 
All which shows that bad language is mode 
and not morality. It should really be treated 








under the head of zsthetics. English artistic 
sense is not very high; most of our poorer 
classes are destitute of it, in fact as destitute 
of it as are the middle classes. Consequently 
their swearing is absolutely offensive. Sol- 
diers have always been full of ‘‘strange oaths.” 
Unfortunately, strange does not mean rare; 
and our soldiers do lamentably prejudice them- 
selves by a profuse vocabulary which exhibits 
bad language in its most offensively ugly aspects. 


HEROES IN WOMEN’S NOVELS..... ELLEN DUVAL..... ATLANTIC 

Women have been accused of writing with 
one eye on the paper and the other on some 
individual. But if thissbe true, that individual 
is seldom flesh and blood reality, and still sel- 
domer some Frankenstein of experimental 
horror. It is rather a lovely evocation of the 
fancy, a being enskyed and sainted. Foritisa 
psychological truth that while personal prefer- 
ence and experience widely differ, yet thére is 
among women’s heroes a curious typical like- 
ness. So that whether women be married or 
single, bond or free; whether their experience 
of life be large or limited; whether they be of 
great talents or none; whether they aim to 
depict men as they are or men as they would 
like men to be—this same general resemblance 
among women’s heroes holds good. 

The plentiful lack of wit and humor in the 
heroes of our present women writers is 4 
marked characteristic—to be conveniently 
Irish—of these sober-minded gentlemen. Is 
it because, as a rule, women are essentially 
non-humorous? Or, seeing that wit and humor 
are the eyes of wisdom, and that to be witty of 
love is well-nigh impossible, do women, by an 
unerring instinct, refrain from giving to their 
heroes what would add to their charm as men, 
but would detract from their power as lovers? 

This brings us to another trait common to 
these worthies. Who knows not that man’s 
best loving falls far short of woman’s dream of 
love? Yet there are no women writers, from 
least to greatest, whose heroes in respect to 
love and constancy are not unconquerable. So, 
whatever else women’s heroes may have, or 
may lack, they are all determined lovers. They 
are all of an adamantine constancy which will 
outlast the fellest combinations of circum- 
stance, the longest flight of years, the worst of 
smallpox. 

How constitutionally superior this is to 
nature and to every-day reality we all know; 
yet we all insist on having it so set down. 
Women are born idealists and theorists, and 
with this regard, and _in respect to love and 
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loving, women’s heroes have something pathetic. 
Women’s heroes rarely convince. And for the 
simple reason that women, laying all stress 
upon one quality only, make their heroes 
typical lovers rather than complex, actual 
men. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOK... . BLISS CARMAN. .LITERARY WORLD 


The man behind the book is not easy to dis- 
cover. To meet the author, to dine with him, 
to receive his autograph, to photograph him 
carefully posed in his workshop, to note the 
stvle of his collar, the set of his coat—this is 
not to know the man behind the book. These 
things only give us a glimpse of a human being 
embarrassed by publicity and shrinking from 
unwarranted scrutiny. Any real knowledge 
of the man behind the book is much more 
difficult, and requires a procedure much more 
subtle, and is apt to come casually at unex- 
pected moments. For itis not merely the man 
apart from his work we wish to know; that 
would not be interesting at all. Having 
created anything in art, the creator is no 
longer the same; some part of him has gone 
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into the making of his work; a large part of his 
real self is there—his deepest convictions, his 
sincerest purpose, his finest taste. It is this 
underlying personality which is so interesting 
and so profitable an object of study. How the 
world impressed him, with what fortitude or 
timorousness he fronted life, what mark sorrow 
left upon him, how grateful he was for joy, 
where he failed and where he was strong, and 
whether his ideals, if made practical and put 
into effect, would help or hinder us in the dif- 
ficult business of living. In short, the object 
of criticism is to know the man, just as his 
object as an artist was to make himself known. 
Not the mere making of himself known to fame, 
but the making of himself known in his work, 
in the adequate expression of himself—this is 
the ambition of the artist. If the passion for 
creation is in him, it will not concern him much 
whether men recognize him widely or not; his 
chief anxiety will be to reveal his finer inner 
self in his art, whatever that may be; and 
none will be soconscious as himself of any short- 
coming or failure in that delicate, almost 
impossible, achievement. 








Brief Comment and 


Gossip of Authors 








There are many specialists in neurology 
and there are many distinguished novelists, 
but to be eminent both in physiology and fic- 
tion is rare. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author and 
physician, has won distinction in both fields. 

Born and educated in Philadelphia, gradu- 
ated from the Jefferson Medical College in 
1850, Dr. Mitchell soon achieved distinction 
by his scientific studies and publications, 
especially in the province of neurology. But 
the man of science was at heart a man of 
letters. So, in 1883, he practically forsook the 
lancet for the pen. While medicine lost a dis- 
tinguished practitioner, literature gained a 
zealous and successful devotee. 

Dr. Mitchell’s experience in hospitals and 
as a general practitioner had afforded him 
admirable opportunities for the study of 
human nature. This experience has served 
him well in the variety of his plots and their 
treatment, such as the vivid scenes and thrill- 
ing episodes in the life of Frangois, and the 
exposition of mental processes in The Auto- 
biography of a Quack. Other of Dr. Mit- 
chell’s books are Characteristics, A Madeira 
Party, Hugh Wynne In War Time, Dr. 


North and His Friends, Circumstance, and 
his recently published book, A Comedy of 
Conscience. Dr. Mitchell’s poetry is choice 
and highly estimated by lovers of good 
literature. He brings to all his literary wares, 
both prose and poetry, a freshness and a 
virility that is wanting in many authors who 
work in the same field of romantic and his- 


torical fiction. * 
#0 


The sixty-six volumes of The Dictionary of 
National Biography are to be epitomized 
in one single volume giving the essential 
facts of the original volumes. This is of 
course in deference to the ever-increasing 
demand for the popularization of literature. 
In these modern days most people are satis- 
fied with bare facts and have no patience with 
criticism. * 

* x 

In the recent deaths of Gaston Paris and 
Ernest Legouvé, Paris has lost two of her 
most distinguished men of letters. Gaston 
Paris was an eminent authority on the language 
and literature of medieval France. He took 
all medieval knowledge to his province. His 
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works on this subject are characterized by 
classic structure, grace and eruditeness of 
opinion. Doyen of the College de France, 
member of the French Academy, writer of 
numerous works in his own especial field, 
and a contributor of note to the more serious 
reviews, his loss to the world of scholarship 
and letters in irreparable. 

Ernest Legouvé was one of the most 
conspicuous figures in French literature for 
nearly half a century. His name is most 
closely linked with the drama, although 
he wrote a considerable number of poems 
and was also an authority on the réle of 
women in society and in the home. With 
Scribe he was the joint author of La 
Bataille des Dames, Les Contes de la Reine 
de Navarre and Adrienne Lecouvreur. Of 
his own dramatic works, the following are the 
best known: Medée, Doigts de Fée, Béatrix and 
La Cigale, which Gounod afterward set to 
music. It was his success with the drama 
which opened the doors of the Academy to him, 
and at the time of his death he was the dean 
of that distinguished body. 


Par 


The presence of Mr. Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins in this country recalls to mind the great 
vogue his Prisoner of Zenda enjoyed here 
several years ago. Since writing of Streslau, 
that charming country of the imagination, of 
Rassendyl and of Flavia, two of itsdelightful 
and romantic inhabitants, Mr. Hope has writ- 
ten many things. But in none of his later 
works has he quite approached the flavor and 
witchery of his earlier success. The Prisoner 
of Zenda is a worthy exemplar of that Gerol- 
stein school of Romance brought into fashion 
by Stevenson’s exquisite Prince Otto. There 
have been many imitators, but none have had 
the success of The Prisoner of Zenda. With 
that novel, as far as present times are con- 
cerned, the Gerolstein school hasceasedto exist. 

x 

The ranks of literature are constantly 
being recruited from the field of statesmanship 
and diplomacy. M. Gabriel Hanotaux, one 
of the most conspicuous politicians and men of 
letters in France at the present day, is illus- 
trative of this. He was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs from 1894 to 1898. His important 
work on Cardinal Richelieu waslargely instru- 
mental in securing his election to the French 
Academy. In his L’Energie Frangaise, he 
brilliantly answered many of the arguments 
set forth¥by M. Desmoulins’s book, Anglo. 
Saxon Superiority. The first volume of M. 


Hanotaux’s latest work, Contemporary France, 
1870-1900, translated by John Charles 
Tarver, is to appear this spring. The robe 
of an Academician rests as gracefully and 
notably upon his shoulders as did the fardeau 
of political life. * 
* 
A Daughter of Thespis, by John D. Barry, 
is a story of the American stage. There is a 
certain glamour to theatrical life in the eyes 
of those who view it from the stalls. Behind 
the scenes the picture is decidedly different. 
However, there are some actors so enamoured 
of their art as to consider the world a stage. 
In Brichanteau, Jules Claretie has drawn a 
fascinating picture of this type. Daudet, too, 
in the character of Delobelle, has portrayed 
a delightful picture of the actor: who br’ngs to 
the actualities of life the mask‘jof the theater. 
«x 
The library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
now possesses a complete set, amounting to 
sixty-seven volumes, of the books printed bv 
William Morris at the Kelmscott Press. 
Kelmscott books are noble contributions to 
the cause of beauty and reverence. 
* Fx 
The title of Frank Danby’s forthcoming 
novel of society life, Pigs in Clover, is pro- 
vocative of thought. 
«x 
Of recent years no country, perhaps, has 
responded so strongly to the influence of the 
great masters of realism as has Poland. A 
Polish writer, Wilhelm Feldman, has recently 
written a work upon Polish literature of the 
last twenty years. In it he traces the evolu- 
tion in Polish letters due to the influence of 
Ibsen, Zola and Hauptmann. 
x 
Following The Real Latin Quarter, Mr. F. 
Berkeley Smith has written How Paris Amuses 
Itself. His choice of title is not particularly 
happy. Comment Paris s’amuse would be more 
effective. Mr. Smith’s descriptions are always 
good. If his Paris stories lack a certain 
seriousness of purpose it is due largely to the 
demand for those aspects of the beautiful city 
which deal with its frivolous side. 
ay 
Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl, whose Fables for 
the Frivolous and Grimm Tales Made Gay 
won for him a reputation as a delightful 
humorist, has recently written a book in more 
serious vein. In The Lieutenant Governor, 
he has written a novel which deals with present 
day labor troubles, Mr. Carryl is an example 
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of the writer who has first won success in the 
field of humor and has later justified it by 
works in a more serious vein. American 
literature is replete with such examples. 
Russia and things Russian are always of 
interest. Readers of the West always regard 
the East in the light of some undiscovered 
country ready to be explored by the pens of 
facile writers. Two recent books concerning 
Russia have lately appeared. The first is 
Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s Greater Russia. His 


investigations of political and social con- 
ditions in Siberia will be of value to students 
of sociology. The second book isan Anthology 
of Russian Literature by Leo Wiener and is 
the first adequate anthology of the subject to 
appear in English. ate 


A good title is largely instrumental in the 
sale of a book. Often writers seek to name 
their works from well-known or suggestive 
quotations. From the Unvarying Star, Els- 
worth Lawson’s new book, has been named 
from Maeterlinck’s beautiful lines: ‘And 
though we choose to right or to left of us, on the 
heights or in the shallows—yet shall the woman 
we elect always have come to us straight 
from the unvarying star.’’ Apropos of good 
titles, one of the best of recent years has 
been Mrs. Edith Wharton’s The Valley of 
Decision. ¢ 

«x 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft is 
the latest book from the pen of Mr. George 
Gissing, that stern realist. Mr. Gissing has 
found modern life cruel and sordid. New 
Grub Street compelled the attention, however, 
of many who look upon life from a more 
cheerful attitude, by the sheer strength of the 
book. -Of late years the romantic novel has 
superseded the realistic in popular favor, 
but indications seem to point to the early 
demise of the novel founded largely upon a 
pseudo-historical basis. 

4 

The Transcendental period in American liter- 
ature was a movement of revolt and inquiry. 
It included figures like Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Channing and Hig- 
ginson. In his The Poets of Transcendent- 
alism, Mr. George Willis Cooke has collected 
for the first time the best verse produced 
during that extraordinary period. If Brook 
Farm was a failure, its verse, or the verse 
occasioned by it, is at least worthy of suitable 
preservation. 
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Translations of Richard Bagot’s 1ovel, 
Donna Diana, will appear shortly both in 
French and Italian. In speaking of the novel, 
the well-known journal L’J/talie contrasts him 
as follows with other authors who have taken 
Rome as the scene of their novels: 

Nearly all foreign writers content themselves 
with giving their heroes and heroines Italian names, 
and stringing together fantastic stories which 
might equally well take place in any other country. 
Mr. Bagot, however, is one of the few Anglo-Saxon 
novelists who possess a profound knowledge of 
Roman life and society. In Donna Diana the scene 
is laid among the “ Black” Society: prelates, monsig- 
nori, cardinals, princes and young men of fashion are 
painted with extraordinary fidelity and cleverness. 

* 
* xk 

Inthe March number of The Bibliographer, 
George C. D. Odell has an extremely interesting 
and sympathetic essay on George Peele, that 
English poet so underestimated and almost 
forgotten. As Dr. Odell declares, Peele’s 
gift was essentially lyrical and not dramatic. 
Peele is not read to-day except by serious 
students of literature. That he should have 
a wider reading is shown by the exquisite 
lyrical verses which Dr. Odell quotes’ at the 
end of his very admirable study of this Eliza- 
bethan: 

His golden locks time hath to silver turn’d; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurn’d. 
But spurn’d in vain; youth waneth by increasing; 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 
His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And, lovers’ sonnets turn’d to holy psalms, 
A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on peares. which are age his alms: 
But though from court to cottage he depart 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 
And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He’ll teach his swains this carol for a song— 
‘* Blessed be the hearts that wish my sovereign well, 
Curs’d be the souls that think her any wrong!”’ 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, ; 
To be your beadsman now that was your knight. 
* 

#2 

The publication of Mr. Henry James’s 
latest collection of short stories, The Better 
Sort, bring to mind the unique position held 
in the world of English letters by this talented 
novelist. This position has been gained by 
certain literary gifts denied many of his 
brother writers, namely, a mastership of sub- 
tle and delicate analysis of character, of the 
psychology of the emotions, and of certain 
deceptive qualities of style. But these gifts do 
not save Mr. James from his greatest fault— 
lack of physical action. But one can forgive 
that to the man who wrote The Portrait of A 


Lady and The Bostonians, 
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The Better Sort. Henry James. N. Y. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. James’s latest collection of short stories, 
entitled The Better Sort, shows that distinguished 
author at his best. The stories are all characteristic 
of that world the author so loves to portray—a 
world in which nothing ever happens and in which 
the characters are not distinguished by any action 
save a subtle psychological mentality so beloved 
by Mr. James and so detested by the average 
reader who cannot follow the deceptive quality 
of the author’s style. Delicate and refined analysis 
of character marks this book, but it is analysis 
raised to the Nth root. The majority of readers 
are unacquainted with the binomial theorem as 
employed by Mr. James. 


Under the Rose. Frederic S. Isham. In- 


dianapolis. The Bowen-Merrill Co. 

Under the Rose is another contribution to the 
long list of romantic historical fiction. The scene 
is laid in France in the times of Francis and 
the Emperor Charles. There is the usual love 
story, the usual clash of swords, the usual French 
words and the usual happy ending. In fine, the 
book is typical of the usual historical novel of these 
latter days. 


Before the Dawn. Joseph A. Altsheler. 
N. Y. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

This is a story of the investment and capture 
of Richmond during the Civil War. The tale is 
well told, and there are many thrilling incidents. 
The chief interest lies in the rivalry of Captain 
Prescott of the Confederate Army and Mr. Sefton, 
secretary to the Confederate President, for the hand 
of Lucie Catherwood, a sympathizer with the Union. 
The book compares favorably with the previous 
works of Mr. Altsheler, but the story is too long 
and sometimes moves heavily. It is, however, 
above the average of the semi-historical fiction of 
the day. 


The Spoilsmen. Elliott Flower. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


This is a political novel, with its scene laid in 
Chicago. It is an able description of the power 
of the corrupt ‘‘machine,” and records howa busi- 
ness man is squeezed to the wall and a wealthy law- 
yer filled with disgust for politics, when they pose 
asreformers. The electioneering maneuvers afford 
some really humorous and lively scenes, in which 
honesty does sometimes rise above the mire of 
political corruption. The delicate love story which 
runs through the tale, however, compensates for all 
that is morally revolting. 


Boston. 


The Socialist and the Prince. Mrs. Fremont 
Older. N. Y. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


A socialist, eccentric and impressionable; an 
Italian prince of royal blood, manly, sincere and 


desperately in love; a wealthy flirt, wayward and 
imperious; the time, San Francisco in the days of the 
Chinese troubles in the ‘‘seventies’’—the combina- 
tion is one of unlimited possibilities. Mrs. Fremont 
Older has dealt with it in a remarkably clever 
way and has produced a novel of great interest. 
The plot is well worked out, no probability is 
unduly strained, the characters fit their setting 
and the movement is well sustained, swift and full 
of vigor. The book is well worth reading. 


The Light Behind. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
N. Y. John Lane. $1.50. 


This is a novel of more than ordinary interest. 
The work is characterized by delicate treatment, 
subtle delineation of character and literary skill of no 
mean order. A story of life in the upper circles of 
English society, it well portrays the walk of a sen- 
sitive woman, not over-wise in her ambition to be 
a political force, along a path beset with trials, 
temptations and difficulties. The pathos of the 
climax is very touching, and, although not in accord 
with the usual ending of novels, is very human. 


Putnam Place. Grace Lathrop Collin. N. Y. 


Harper Bros. $1.50. 

Those who enjoy sketches of life in the exclusive 
circle of the aristocracy of a small country town 
should read Grace Lathrop Collins’s book. The 
author has caught the spirit of the coterie in a 
very remarkable way, and her pictures are most 
enjoyable. The characters are excellently drawn, 
their foibles and virtues are intensely human, and 
the humor and pathos of the circumscribed life of 
Putnam Place leave behind a pleasant sense of the 
best side of human nature. The volume may be 
without the sensationalism which rouses a fleeting 
thrill, but it has the far more valuable quality of’ 
enduring interest. 


Love with Honour. Charles Marriott. 


John Lane. $1.50. 

Love with Honour,by Charles Marriott, the author 
of The Column, is a novel well worth reading, and 
that is saying a great deal in these days. The sto 
is well conceived, well developed, well told and full 
of incident. Its characters, embracing a range 
from pauper children to honorable and dishonor- 
able army officers, show rare observation and 
masterly touches, and, although the scene is laid 
mainly in rural England, the tale will appeal 
strongly to American readers. The volume is one 
which richly deserves more than a transient vogue. 


The Star Dreamer. Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. N.Y. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


The Star Dreamer, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
is worthy of the reputation of its authors. The 
plot is simple, but there is not a dull page from the 
first to the last, while some of the characters are 
strokes of genius. Although it is an anachronism 
to put the appearance of the Nova in the Northern 
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Crown in the days ‘‘when George III. lay dying,” 
seeing that it blazed out in May, 1866, the idea of 
introducing it is a clever one and it adds a pleasing 
center of interest to the tale. Ellinor, her father, 
the Vicar and the Vicar’s wife are welcome addi- 
tions to the population of the land of fiction. 


Marty. John Strange Winter. Philadel- 
phia. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

To praise a volume by John Strange Winter 
(Mrs. Arthur Stannard), is certainly a work of 
supererogation, but it must be done in the case of 
Marty. The story of the early life of this young 
woman is admirably told; her marriage with a man 
of better position than her own, her disappearance 
and concealment because she imagines she is 
‘‘beneath”’ him, and the meanness of her sister- 
in-law, combine to make up a very pleasing melo- 
dramatic plot, and Mrs. Stannard knows how to 
deal with it successfully. 


the Fit. Margaret Doyle 


A Daughter of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Jackson. Boston. 
$1.50. 

A Daughter of the Pit, by Margaret Doyle Jack- 
son, is a novel dealing with life in the coal-mining 
regions of Lancashire, England. Mrs. Jackson 
is evidently thoroughly at home among the people 
and understands not only their external life, but 
also their modes of thought and dispositions. The 
book strongly reminds us of Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton in this respect, although the industry is 
different. The author may certainly be congratu- 
lated on producing a work far removed from the 
usual dead level. 


On Satan’s Mount. Dwight Tilton.  Bos- 


ton. C. M. Clark Pub. Co. $1.50. 


The period embraced in this story is somewhere 
in the twentieth century, we suppose, as the social 
environment is not verv different from that of to- 
day. The book tells of the rise of a young clerk 
to be the confidential manager of his millionaire 
employer and the accepted lover of his daughter. 
Then comes dismissal for conscientious scruples 
about the tyranny of capital, a period of industrial 
agitation, appointment to the Secretaryship of 
Industry in the national Government, and, finally, 
the Presidency. Here he stands on Satan’s 
Mount, face to face with all the temptation of 
Power. Mr. Tilton has given us a good story, ably 
told, instructive in its tone, full of movement and 
human intcrest. 


The Vale of Cedars. Grace Aguilar. Phila- 
delphia. The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 

Few persons, we fear, are acquainted with the 
writings of that remarkable Jewess, Grace Aguilar. 
But fifty years ago her novels and short stories 
were favorites in most households in England, 
the land of her birth. It is refreshing to see that 
she is not forgotten, and that under the title 
of The Vale of Cedars we have an edition of some 
of her stories and a novel which was generally 
known as The Martyrs. Her work was character- 
ized by vast enthusiasm for her own race, strong 
powers of and description, and the present 
volume will be read with as deep an interest, at 
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least, as if Grace Aguilar were a living author. 
The book deserves this. 


The Egregious English, Angus McNeill. N. Y. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The author of The Egregious Englishman has 
taken upon himself to answer Mr. T. W. Crosland, 
the author of The Unspeakable Scot. In fairness 
it must be confessed that the Englishman has the 
better of the argument. Mr. Angus McNeill seems 
hardly at times to make his point. The book is 
enjoyable as an answer to a previous work. fea 


Veronica. Martha W. Austin. N.Y. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Neither adventure nor intense passion are to be 
found in Martha W. Austin’s story, a simple, 
delicate love story containing passages of exquisite 
description and some introspection of woman’s 
mind. The book is somewhat weak in plot, but 
is worthy of praise for the charm of its style and 
freedom from the beaten tracks of platitude. 


For a Maiden Brave. Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 
Illustrated in Colors by Frank T. Merrill. N. Y. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The new offering by Mr. Hotchkiss is distinctly in 
the line of this author’s previous writings. The 
plot centers about the adventures of a spy during 
the Revolutionary War. An element of novelty 
is found in the characters of two women, also in 
secret service work. The scene of the action is 
mainly Long Island. Those who have read the 
author’s previous stories will not be disappointed 
in this. 


A Whaleman’s Wife. Frank T. Bullen. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Bullen is probably one of the foremost nar- 
rators of sea stories and adventure of the day. In 
his new work he goes vaguely back to his cruise 
of the Cachelot and tells the vicissitudes of whaling. 
The book has a distinct religious tone to it which, 
from an artisic standpoint, jars at times. It is 
especially adaptable for the uses of the young 
reader, though the adult will find it readable, as all 
of Mr. Bullen’s work is. 


N. Y. 


The Filigree Ball. Anne Katherine Green. 
Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merill Co. 

Mrs. Green has quite eclipsed her former efforts 
in her new detective story. The recital is absorbing 
and the solution, until the author pleases, abso- 
lutely baffling. The plot is original and worked out 
with skill. For what it aims to be—a detective 
story—this book stands high, and it is highly recom- 
mended to the followers of Sherlock Holmes and 


Dupen. 


My Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands. 
Dictated in my Seventy-Fourth Year. George 
Francis Train. N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.25. 

Mr. Train has been a figure almost unique in his 
generation and time. So varied a career, punc- 
tuated by great undertakings, by great successes 
and failures, by startling experiences and peculiar 
vicissitudes. has fallen to few men, His recital 
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of his varied career is full of interest not without a 
pathetic touch. 

Mrs. John Van Vorst 
N. Y. Doubleday, 


The Woman Who Toils. 
and Marie Van Vorst. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 


This book is an earnest endeavor on the part of 
two ladies to discover by actual experience the 
conditions of American work-girls. For this 
purpose they doffed their expensive garments, 
donned the habiliments of factory girls and 
obtained employment in several factories of diverse 
character. The book is a very human document 
and possesses that moving sympathy which comes 
only from the relation of facts. It is serious in its 
endeavor and is to be commended for its freedom 
from theatricality and cheap sensationalism. 


Letters from Egypt. Lady Duff Gordon. 
With an Introduction by George Meredith. 
N. Y. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


This is a revised editon of letters, most of which 
first appeared in England in 1865, and of which 
there have been several English editions. Lady 
Duff Gordon possessed a strong personality, in- 
herited from a mother of considerable literary 
powers and a father whose name is well known as the 
author of Austin’s Jurisprudence. These letters, 


written mainly to her husband and her mother, 
give a picture of life among the lower classes of 
Egypt, during the days of Ismail Pasha, which is 
unique in its close observation, strong sympathy 


and liberality of thought. An invalid, compelled 
to live in Egypt in order to prolong her life, Lady 
Duff Gordon places herself in the closest possible 
touch with the Fellaheen around her, gained their 
affection in a remarkable degree and described their 
life and character with loving hand. ‘The letters 
have long held a high place in public estimation 
in England, and the present edition, with an intro- 
duction by George Meredith, and a memoir by 
Lady Duff Gordon’s daughter, will assuredly be 
very acceptable to American readers. 


A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Helena Ruther- 
furd Ely. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


Mrs. Ely has done good service to the cause of 
amateur gardening by writing this admirable book. 
It is full of advice, suggestion and instruction for 
all who are interested in that most enjoyable of all 
the surroundings of a country home, the Hardy 
Garden. The illustrations are peculiarly pleasing. 


David Starr Jordan. 
Association. 


The Blood of the Nation. 
Boston. American Unitarian 
$0.40. 


The Blood of the Nation, by David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. University, must 
not be judged by the size of the volume. Small 
though it is, it is a valuable contribution to the 
study of heredity and race degeneration by one who 
is thoroughly competent to deal with this important 
subject. Students of history may well afford the 
time necessary for reading the book, for it will open 
lines of view not often remembered; while the general 
reader will gather noteworthy ideas about some 
conditions which are vital in building up nations. 
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The £tory of Athens. Howard Crosby Butler, 
A.M. N.Y. TheCentury Co. $2.40. 


Mr. Butler, who is Lecturer on Architecture at 
Princeton, has taken Athenian antiquities, sculp- 
ture, painting and literature, and. has woven 
them into a story of remarkable interest and clear- 
ness. He tells the story of Athens, from legendary 
times to the present day, in a way which carries 
the reader along smoothly and entertainingly, 
while he grasps a vivid picture of the growth of that 
marvelous city, the grandeur of her golden age, 
and her greatness even in her ruin. The book is 
a valuable one for both the student and the general 
reader. 


Leavening the Nation. Joseph B. Clark, D.D. 
N. Y. Baker-Taylor Co. $1.25. 


This is the story of the home missions of the 
Protestant denominations in the United States of 
America. The author is the Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society and, there- 
fore, conversant with his subject. In his review 
of the religious work of a missionary nature done 
in this country since 1740, he has impartially 
covered the ground occupied by the various im- 
portant Protestant bodies. The book is_ well 
written, well arranged and is a very useful summary 
of home missionary work. 


Man Visible and Invisible. C. W. Leadbeater. 
N. Y. John Lane. $1.50. 

Although it is the practice of the average person 
to regard theosophy as a vagary of visionary minds, 
no one will doubt the sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose of C. W. Leadbeater. His ideal of the 
nobility of human nature is a very high one, and 
much may be learned from his analysis of that 
nature, although it is based on theosophical clair- 
voyance. This is a very different thing from the 
usually accepted clairvoyance, for, according to the 
theosophist, the power, possessed by few, enables 
the clairvoyant to see the actual character of the 
subject in what are known as the astral, mental and 
causal bodies. The volume certainly exhibits 
theosophy in a very different light to that in which 
it is commonly regarded, and it brings out strongly 
its principles of religious belief and feeling. It isa 
curious and striking work. 


and Its Government. 
N. Y. G. P. Put- 


The American Republic 
James Albert Woodburn. 
nam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Mr. Woodburn, Professor of American History 
and Politics in Indiana University, has here pro- 
vided for advanced students in universities an 
excellent textbook which admirably fills a place 
between elementary manuals and Mr. Bryce’s 
monumental work. He treats tersely and lucidly 
of the principles of the Constitution, their bearing 
on the Federation, on the powers and duties of the 
President, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the Judiciary, and on the goverment 
of States and territories. Statements are supported 
by abundant precedents and authorities, and the 
reasoning is clear and cogent. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a book better adapted for its purpose: but 
the volume is also one which will be valued by 
any intelligent citizen who wishes to have a reason 
for his faith in the Constitution. 
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ca, RRS SERN a PO Re eR PIC LIFE 


[Dr. Dempwolff of Berlin announces that he has 
found an aquatic insect which preys upon the ano- 
pheles mosquito. He is cultivating the creature 
artificially, with the expectation of destroying the 
mosquito and the host of germs which inhabit its 
body.] 


They’ve found the bug 

That eats the bug 

That fights the bug 
That bites us; 

They’ ve traced the germ 

That kills the germ 

That chews the germ 
That smites us. 


They know the bug 

That knifes the bug 

That stabs the bug 
That jabs us; 

They’ve seen the germ 

That hates the germ 

That biffs the germ 
That nabs us. 


They’ve chained the bug 
That bolts the bug 
That jolts the bug 
That bings us; 
They’ve got the germ 
That gulps the germ 
That nips the germ ~ 
That stings us. 


They hold the bug 

That scolds the bug 

That told the bug 
To pinch us; 

They chase the germ 

That helps the germ 

That cheers the germ 
To clinch us. 


They’ve struck the bug 

That slays the bug 

That flays the bug 
That sticks us; 

They’ ve jailed the germ 

That guides the germ 

That taught the germ 
To fix us. 


But still these bugs— 

Microbic thugs— 

In spite of drugs 
Combat us; 

And still these germs— 

Described in terms 

Inspiring squirms— 
Get at us! 


De FF I os hose ce cenievinwces HARPER’S WEEKLY 


[‘‘ We are a nation of shopkeepers, but so are the 
other nations, and we have to put everything into 
the shop windows like our Western cousins or we 
shall lose our trade.” ]|—The Tatler. 

This is the age of display, 

Every one turns advertiser; 
Posters are needed to-day 

Even by King and by Kaiser. 
Do not be frigid and proud, 

Act as your cousins and kin do; 
Capture the eye of the crowd— 

Everything into the window. 


Have a procession a week 
Stopping the workaday traffic; 
Victories, won by a squeak, 
Give you excuse to maffick. 
Get up a gorgeous durbar, 
Greatly impressing the Hindu, 
Showing how splendid you are— 
Everything into the window. 


Live in the front of your shop, 
That is the aim to arrive at; 
Traders will come to the top 
When they have nothing that’s private. 
Write to the papers, of course, 
Put all your history in, do— 
Marriage and death and divorce— 
Everything into the window. 


THE HAPPY DINOSAURUS...... eee CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The dinosaur was a brainy beast; 
He lived in the times archaic; 

He never cared for the arguments 
That cling round the laws Mosaic. 


He never got into fierce disputes 
On changing the world’s finances; 

He never wasted his sleeping time 
By going to clubs or dances; 


He never bothered his mind at all 
With trust or with combination; 

He never bleated his discontent 
With methods of legislation; 


He never writhed at a comedy 

That couldn’t induce his laughter; 
He never pestered his listeners 

With views on the great hereafter. 


But he was a glad, contented brute, 
That never grew sad nor solemn; 
One brain installed in his sloping skull 

And one in his spinal column. 


Some say man grew from the dinosaur, 
But we needn’t all be flattered, 
For there are men in the world to-day 
Whose brains have been far more scattered. 
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SIMPLIFIKASHUN LONDON OUTLOOK 


[The Westminster Gazette says that Mr. Carnegie is 
prepared to devote 10,000 dollars per annum for 
the ‘‘simplifikashun” of the King’s English on 
phonetic principles. ] 


Speling reformerz! Lurn with joi 
That Karnaige’z mind iz set 
On a filolojik toi: 
He wood have the alfabet 
Fonetik. 


Pitman wuns; Pitzberg to-dai— 
Inglish he wil mekh supreem. 
‘“‘Simplifikashun” iz the wai: 
Such iz Ae. Karnaige’s dreem 
Profetik. 


Pidjin-Oldkentrode he took, 
Blendid it with Zumerzet; 
Next Swahili and Chinook, 
Welsh and Dutsh and Yank, “ yu bet ’””— 
And Feejee. 


10,000 dolers everi yeer 
(Milynnares kan skorn expens) 
Tung ov Miltun and Shakspeer! 
It iz lik yoor Impudense— 
Karnaige. 


THE INSANITY PLEA BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


I guess they ain’t in all the world no sinners any 
more— 
They’re crazy; 
They ain’t no moral lepers that’s plumb rotten to the 
core— 
They’re crazy. 
Th’ man what filches thousands from his wealthy 
boss’s till, 
Th’ man what does a murder with a extra lot o’ 
skill, 
What does his desperate deeds so smooth nobody 
can’t tell how— 
One day they’d all been criminals of deepest dye; 
but now 
““They’re crazy.” 
Th’ man what spoons a maid for years, and then 
deserts th’ lass, 
Is crazy. 
No longer can you put ’im in th’ breach o’ promise 
class— 
He’s crazy. 


Th’ brute what beats his wife until she has to run 
away, 
Th’ man what runs a gamblin’ hell an’ skins folks 
night and day, 
Th’ chap what gold bricks Reuben till he mor’gidges 
’s plough— 
Such cusses ust to be run down an’ put in jail; but 
now 
They’re crazy. 
Th woman what deserts her man an’ little one to 
home 
Is crazy; 


Th’ man what leaves his family, with someone 
else to roam, 
Is crazy. 
Th’ preacher chap what falls from grace and takes 
to fiery booze, 
Th’ disapp’inted feller ’t goes an’ shoots his self, 
for blues, 
Th’ lad what steals a rope with horse annexed, or 
else a cow— 
Sich ust t’ be a wicked lot, but we’ve learned better 
—now 
They're crazy. 
But I'll bet anything I got, which ain’t much, 
goodness knows 
(I’m crazy.) : 
That when before th’ final Jedge this bunch o’ 
*‘loonies”’ goes 
What’s “crazy,” 
They’ll be a job o’ sortin’ out on double-double- 
quick, 
An’ even high-class lawyers won’t be ‘lowed t’ 
make a kick; 


A gang o’ so-called daffy folk will take a trip below, 


Where people known as sinners in th’ old days had 


t go; 
For this will be the verdict: ‘‘ You’re a wicked lot, 
but no— 
Not crazy!” 
LEGAL DITTIES GREEN BAG 
3 
Sing a song of whiskey, 
A bottle full of rye, 
Four and twenty jail-birds 
Locked high and dry. 
When the jail was opened 
The judge began to sing, 
“You'll go up for seven days 
To end your little fling.”’ 
it. 
Dickery, dickery, hock! 
The crook put up the clock: 
Policeman come, 
Away he run, 
Dickery, dickery, hock! 
NIGGAH TIME 
Frosty nites am comin’ soon; 
Den we go ter tree dat coon. 
P’simmons den will be jes’ rite 
Ter fit a niggah’s appetite. 
’Low de hic’ry-nut will call 
Fo’ attenshun in de fall— 
Lot ob t’ings dat seem jes’ right 
In de coolsome ob de night. 
When de punkin on de vine 
Git so yallah dat it shine, 
Den de niggah laughs at fate; 
Den Bob White calls to his mate. 
When de yam am put ter bake 
Niggah’s feet begin ter shake 
At de tune de banjo gib— 
Dat's de wiggah’s time ter lib 
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Emerson’s religious teachings have not 
always been understood. In the May Atlantic 
George A. Gordon in a paper entitled Emerson 
as a Religious Influence seeks to explain the 
attitude of Emerson’s mind toward religion. 
The writer knows that much of Emerson’s 
doctrines are unsatisfactory and comments as 
follows upon them: 

There is a doctrinal uncertainty about Emerson’s 
writing that makes his teaching unsatisfactory to 
all but a significant minority among the religious 
people of his time. To be stire, critics of a genera- 
tion ago took altogether too seriously Emerson the 
philosopher; they misapprehended a nature pro- 
toundly poetic, forever bent on symbolic expression, 
and careless of consistency. A literalist Emerson 
could not be, scientifically exact he could not be 
for any length of time; he was constantly and 
excessively picturesque. Much, therefore, of the 
objection to Emerson’s metaphysics is entirely wide 
of the mark. But even when considered as an 
imaginative writer, religious persons are never sure 
whether Emerson is theist or pantheist, whether 
religion means for him anything more than an atti- 
tude of delight in the universe and a sense of its 
sustaining power while it considers men of service 
to its own inscrutable ends. The question is not 
whether this is a true conception of religion, or 
whether it is a true interpretation of Emerson, or 
whether this way of thinking and feeling should be 
acceptable. The question is one of fact, and it is 
quite certain that to those living within organized 
Christianity such doctrinal vagueness could not be 
satisfactory. 

Among other articles of interest to be men- 
tioned in the current number are The Evolu- 
tion of the Trained Nurse, by Mary Moss; 
The Book and the Place, by Martha Baker 
Dunn; My Own Story; by John Townsend 
Trowbridge, and Professor Minsterberg’s in- 
teresting paper on The St. Louis Congress of 
Arts and Sciences. The fiction and verse are 
characteristic of the high standards of the 
magazine. oi 

“"e 

Morocco has lately come into prominence 
on account of the recent uprising at Fez. In 
the May Century, Arthur Schneider has an 
extremely interesting and timely article on the 
ruler of this domain. With the Sultan of 
Morocco is the title of his paper, and he gives 
the following pen picture cf Morocco’s ruler: 

Sitting upon his throne, Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz ap- 
peared to be very large and fleshy. When he 
descended, he proved to be of a more shapely, 


though substantial, build. 
Enveloped in a loose white robe, or gelab, with 


the hood over his head, only his face, hands, and 
slippers were to be seen. He undoubtedly wore 
garments beautiful in texture and color underneath, 
as occasionally a bit of color would peep out at the 
neck. He wore his turban as I| had seen no other 
Moor wear that part of his dress—low down on the 
forehead, with just a narrow ribbon of brilliant red 
fez showing beneath. 

Two locks of long black hair hung like pendulums 
from above his ears. He had very large, dark- 
brown, protruding eyes; eyebrows black, broad, 
and almost continuous; a solid nose, full lips, and a 
large expanse of double chin, beneath which—for 
there was no beard to speak of on his face—grew 
a black beard. It was a face readily giving expres- 
sion to the thoughts and feelings of the man, but 
was as inscrutable as a mask when the Sultan rode 
in state before his people. 

Among other articles of a serious interest in 
the same number are Modern Musical Celebri- 
ties, Adelina Patti, by Hermann Klein; The 
Conquest of the Forest, by Ray Stannard 
Baker; Thomas Arnold the Younger, by Wil- 
liam T. Arnold; Notable Women; Mme. Blanc, 
by Mrs. Fields; The Hampered Executive by 
Henry Loomis Nelson; and The Careers of 
Scholarly Men in America, by Professor Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. In fiction Richard White- 
ing continues his story, The Yellow Van. 
Short stories are contributed by Eden Phill- 
potts, Mrs. Everard Cotes, Lillie Hamilton 
French, and Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. 

x 

A French writer has declared that the Orient 
is more beautiful from afar than at close quar- 
ters. ‘Nevertheless there is a certain mystic 
charm to cities of the East and especially to 
Constantinople. In Harper’s for May, Arthur 
Symons, that painter in words. has a fascinat- 
ing description of this city. The following 
little extract will convey the charm of the 
author’s style: 

At night, as I look from my windows over Kassim 
Pasha, I never tire of that dull, soft coloring, green 
and brown, in which the brown of roofs and walls is 
hardly more than a shading of the green of the trees. 
There is the lovely curve of the hollow, with its 
small, square, flat houses of wood; and above, a 
sharp line of blue-black cypresses on the spine of 
the hill; then the long desert plain, with its sandy 
road, shutting in the horizon. Mists. thicken over 
the valley, and wipe out its colors before the lights 
begin to glimmer out of it. Below, under my win- 
dows, are the cypresses of the Little Field of the 
Dead, vast, motionless, different every night. Last 
night each stood clear, tall, apart; to-night they 
huddle together in the mist, and seem to shudder 
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The sunset was brief, and the water has grown dull, 
like slate. Stamboul fades to a level mass of 
smoky purple, out of which a few minarets rise 
black against a gray sky with bands of orange fire. 
Last night, after a golden sunset, a fog of rusty iron 
came down, and hung poised over the jagged level 
of the hill. The whole mass of Stamboul was like 
black smoke; the water dim gray, a little flushed, and 
then like pure light, lucid, transparent, every ship 
and every boat sharply outlined in black on its sur- 
face; the boats seemed to crawl like flies on a lighted 
pane. 

An article of extreme scientific interest is 
G. W. Ritchey’s Photographing the Nebule 
with Reflecting Telescopes. The photographs 
which illustrate the article show the advance- 
ment made in astronomical photography. 
King John, with a critical comment by 
Joseph Knight, and well-executed pictures by 
Edwin A. Abbey, will appeal to lovers of 
Shakespeare. A Strange People of the North, 
by Waldemar Bogoras; and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in 1903, by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
complete the more serious articles of the issue. 
The King o’ Dreams, by Justus Miles Forman, 
is notable among the short stories. Other 
short pieces of fiction are contributed by 
Octave Thanet, Arthur Colton, James Branch 
Cabell, Netta Syrett, Anne O’Hagan, and 


Deland. 
Margaret Delan ate 


In McClure’s Magazine for May, Professor 
Simon Newcomb has a paper on The End of 
the World, told in narrative form. In Pitts- 
burg: A City Ashamed, Lincoln Steffens tells 
the story of a citizens’ party that broke through 
one ring into another. Comparing it with 
Minneapolis and St. Louis, he declares: 

Minneapolis was an example of police corruption; 
St. Louis of financial corruption. Pittsburg is an 
example of both police and financial corruption. 
The two other cities have found each an official who 
has exposed them. Pittsburg has had no such 
man and no exposure. The city has been described 
physically as ‘‘Hell with the lid off’; politically it 
is that same with the lid on. I am not going to lift 
the lid. The exposition of what the people know 
and stand is the purpose of these articles, not the 
exposure of corruption, and the exposure of Pitts- 
burg is not necessary. There are earnest men in the 
town who declare it must blow up of itself soon. 
I doubt that; but even if it does burst, the people of 
Pittsburg will learn little more than they know now. 
It is not ignorance that keeps American citizens 
subservient; neither is it indifference. The Pitts- 
burgers know, and a strong minority of them care; 
they have risen against their ring and beaten it, 
only to look about and find another ring around 
them. Angry and ashamed, Pittsburg is a type of 
the city that has tried to be free, and failed. 


Ida M. Tarbell contributes her seventh 
chapter on The History of the Standard Oil 
Company. Her present chapter deals with 
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the crisis of 1878. The Triumph, by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, is still continued, and short 
stories are fsom the pens of Mary Stewart 
Cutting, Grace S. Richmond, and Mary E. 
Wilkins. * 

*k * 

The World’s Work for May contains the 
usual number of interesting articles that so 
characterize that magazine. In the current 
number, by far the most important contribu- 
tion is Charles M. Harvey’s The Louisiana 
Purchase. The writer traces the growth of 
this vast area from 1803 to the present time 
and shows what part the States and Territories 
of this vast domain now play in the world. 
Dr. Friedrich Hirth writes with authority on 
American Opportunities in an Intimate Know]l- 
edge of China. Dr. Hirth shows why Ameri- 
cans should study the Chinese language both 
for political and industrial reasons. He holds 
that students should be well versed in the 
Chinese point of view: 

The several nations whom we may call riva's in 
the Far Eastern trade have each begun on a still 
modest scale to provide for the technical education 
of such students. Results will not come forward 
all at once. But let a number of years pass and 
the effect of such cpportunities being given will 
show itself in the personnel ai the dispcsal cf gcvern- 
ments in their Chinese services. Patriotic citizens 
of the United States may contribute very materially 
toward the future good relations between the two 
nations by furnishing the means of establishing 
Chinese chairs at as many universities as possible. 
Chinese studies are nowadays much more clcsely 
connected with actual politics than Sanscrit litera- 
ture; and yet how few universities have ever thought 
of opening their doors to the devotees of that great, 
still-unworked mine of Asiatic in ormation, the 
literature of China, whereas none is considered com- 
lete as a seat of learning which has not its chair of 
anscrit' If political reasons must furnish the 
pretext for sacrifices brought in this direction, as 
some authorities seem to hold, they certainly cannot 
be said to be wanting in answering the question, 
why to study Chinese. 

The Earnestness that Wins Wealth, by 
Hutchins Hapgood; Teaching Farmers’ Chil- 
dren on the Ground, by George Iles; Transport- 
ing New York’s Millions, by W. W. Wheatly; 
Building Towns to Order, by Henry Harrison 
Lewis; and a sketch of William Barclay 
Parsons are among other interesting features 
of the work. As usual, the illustrations leave 
nothing to be desired. © 


* Fx 


The articles in the May Cosmopolitan are 
many and of varied interest. J. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., contributes an article on 
Governmental Parcel-Post in Great Britain. 
His interest in postal organization and his 
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many labors in behalf of the Parcel Post give 
authority to his statements. The Power and 
Beauty of Woman’s Eyes, by, Ella Adelia 
Fletcher, has good illustrations of those 
features which have ever caused so much joy 
and sorrow in the world. Lovers of agricul- 
ture will read with interest a paper on The 
Marvels of Corn Culture, by A. D. Shamel. 
In Romances of the World’s Great Mines, 
Samuel E. Moffett writes entertainingly of 
Kimberley. In the following short excerpt 
may be seen how Cecil Rhodes forced his 
political ideas upon the De Beers Diamond 
Trust: 

The associates of Cecil Rhodes in the De Beers 
Diamond Trust thought they were engaged in a 
business deal, as they were. But to Rhodes the 
business consideration was the smallest part of the 
transaction. Beyond the blue mud of the Kim- 
berley dumps his eyes were fixed upon the illimit- 
able North. He saw a vast, virgin continent, ready 
to take the stamp of the first civilization that should 
seize it. It might be Dutch, or French, or German, 
if Boers, or Frenchmen, or Germans had more nerve 
than he. But he resolved that the future United 
States of Africa should be inhabited by an English- 
speaking people. ‘‘Red!’’ he murmured, as he 
looked at the huge map that inspired his dreams— 
“all that red!’’ He insisted on putting into the 
deed of trust of the great diamond combination a 
clause under which the company would be able 
to govern a future kingdom in the North. His 
associates stared in amazement. They were busi- 
ness men, and that was not business. But Rhodes 
was obdurate. The conference lasted all night, 
and at last Barnato and the rest of the practical 
money-makers gave way to the dreamer. The 
De Beers Consolidated Mines began to turn out an 
empire as a by-product of the diamond industry. 

Rafford Pyke discusses with psychological 
subtlety the question of Platonic Friendship. 
The Captains of Industry for the month are 
Gustavus Franklin Swift, Clement Acton 
Griscom and George Jay Gould. Henry Seton 
Merriman continues his novel, Barlasch of the 
Guard. Short stories are contributed by 
Olivier Henry, Frank R. Robinson and Julia 
Valentine Bond. 

**% 

Lovers of sport will welcome the May Outing 
with its many interesting articles. Followers 
of the horse will read with especial interest 
the 1903 Horse-Racing Outlook, by Arthur F. 
Bowers and Francis Trevelyan. Crossing the 
Rocky Mountains of the North, by Robert 
Dunn, will appeal to mountain climbers. Big 
Game Shooting in British East Africa, by A. 
Arkell Hardwick, will likewise find interested 
readers. To enumerate all the articles in 


this May number would be to enumerate 
almost every variety of sport. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 
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Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for May is 
replete in interesting articles and _ fiction. 
What the Trout Stream Saw is a well-written 
and well-illustrated animal study. The author 
is William Davenport Hulbert. Henry Har- 
land, master of fanciful and delicate fiction, 
contributes one of his characteristic stories, 
The Bag of Gold. The Deep Sea Sailor, by 
Broughton Brandenburg, vividly describes 
life on an ocean liner. Ernest W. Hornung 
continues his novel, Denis Dent. Other stories 
make up a very attractive issue. 
* 

At Ellis Island comedies and tragedies are 
the order of the day. In the May number of 
Everybody’s, Eleanor Hoyt, in Romances of 
New Americans, gives a very entertaining pen 
picture of the immigrants who come to our 
shores and who have to submit to the govern- 
ment inspection at Ellis Island. The rdle 
of the immigrant official is not an easy one. 
Comedy and tragedy are daily being enacted 
before his eyes: 

There is comedy on the Ellis Island stage, though 
hardly enough to feed a healthy sense of humor. 
There are immigrants by the thousands who pass 
all examinations quickly and successfully, are hailed 
by friends in the Hall of Joyous Meetings—which 
the immigration authorities wouldn’t recognize 
under that name—and plunge happily, confidently 
into the great new world. But there are other 
immigrants who are cast for réles in detention and 
separation, and these are pathetic, even tragic plays 
—just how tragic even the actor himself hardly 
knows while the curtain is up and the action pro- 
gressing. 

It is no place for the sentimentalist, is Ellis Island, 
unless he be in search of sensations or of copy. The 
immigrant official who does his work well must be a 
patriot, a philosopher and a man of business; other- 
wise his nerves will wear to fiddle-strings or he will 
harden into unfeeling brutality. He must realize 
that the restriction of immigration is necessary to 
the welfare of the country, and that such restriction 
can be made effective only by inflexible rules; but 
even with such moral and mental panoply to fortify 
him, this immigrant official possibly will not sleep 
well o’ nights during his novitiate. 

Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman’s story, The Lost 
Ghost, leads the fiction of the number. Those 
who are interested in the Balkan States and 
the general unrest evinced there every spring 
will read with interest Boris Sarafoff, Eman- 
cipator, by Stephen F. Whitman and E. P. 
Lyie, Jr. 

* 

The Love of Monsieur, by George Gibbs, is the 
long piece of fiction in Lipp ncott’s for May. 
The remainder of the number is made up of 
very short fiction and poetry. Conspicuous 
among the former is Caitlin Dhu, by Seumas 
MacManus; Pasquale, by Francis Lynde; and 
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The Sorrow of a Setter, by Cy Warman. Among 
the verse, Five Poems of the Spring, by Bliss 
Carman, are worthy of mention. 

** 

The leading feature of the Criterion for May 
is The Louisiana Purchase Exposition and Its 
Art Department, by Charles M. Kurtz. Bayard 
Taylor is the subject of an interesting paper 
by Murat Halstead. Where the Little Ones 
Read in Cities is an article of topical import 
by Katherine Louise Smith. Of the stories, 
Beneath the Mark, by Frederic Wright, is of 
much interest. 


* Fx 


To the National Magazine for May is added 
a supplement devoted to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Affairs at Washington, 
which is one of the features of this magazine, 
is conducted by Joe Mitchell Chapple. Pres- 
ent Day Politics in Europe is by Christian A. 
Luhnow. Building the Panama Canal isa 
well written and descriptive paper by Peter 
MacQueen. There are the usual number of 
short stories and verse. 
** x 
In its May issue, the new Metropolitan 
Monthly continues the idea outlined in its 
first number. In A Birthplace of National 
Memories, Charles Hemstreet gives interesting 
pen-pictures of old New York. The article 
is of especial interest, due to the fact that 


the city has just rounded out 250 years 
of municipal history. Josiah Flynt con. 
tributes one of his characteristic sociologic 
papers on The World of Suspicion. How to 
become a member of this world is described 
as follows: 

It is the easiest thing in the world to get into the 
world of suspicion; it is one of the hardest things in 
the world to get out of it. Tell a black lie, commit 
a crime, or go back on a friend in a vile way, and 
you have taken out your ‘“‘first citizen papers’’; 
spend years trying to cover up your lie, crime or 
miserable duplicity, eventually run away and hide, 
and you have become a full-fledged citizen with 
inalienable rights to take part in all primaries and 
elections. 

There are those who think that the world of sus- 
picion should be called an atmosphere rather than a 
world with definable boundaries. It makes very 
little difference whether it is an atmosphere or a 
living, breathing world by itself, and it does not 
affect the facts whether the inhabitants are called 
“‘suspicionists,’’ degenerates, or simply unfortu- 
nates. Wherever one travels in the Seven Seas he 
can find the world of suspicion if he is minded to look 
for it. Merely do something that you do not want 
the world you have been born and brought up in to 
know about, and the world of suspicion has got you 
to a certain extent. 

The names of William Dean Howells and 
Mark Twain attest to the literary worth of 
the number. The Operaand The Dramatic 
Seasons are subjects of interesting and critical 
papers. Short stories are contributed by 
Belle Moses, W. E. Norris, Miriam Cruikshank, 
Howard Shedd, and T. McRoss. 
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Wit and Humor 


of the Press 








Bertie: ‘‘Are we any kin to chickens?” 

Gertie: ‘‘Of course not; we’re people”’ 

Bertie: ‘‘Well, Uncle Harry says papa was a 
mighty bad egg when he was young. ”’ 

——aAuntie: ‘‘Do you find your lessons hard ?”’ 

Little Nephew: ‘‘Some of them is, but spellin’ 
and pronunciation is easy. 

“They are?”’ 

“Yes. All you has to do is to pronounce words 
the way they isn’t spelled, and spell ’em some way 
they isn’t pronounced.” 

——‘“Papa,”’ said a boy just returned from a 
sleight-of-hand entertainment, ‘‘] wish I was a con- 
jurer.”’ 

‘‘Why, my son?”’ asked the parent, blandly. 

“I would turn you into a rat, call up the cat, and 
wouldn’t J have a lark,”’ cried the little urchin. 

——Small boy at Sunday-school for the first time 
is asked his name. 

““Can’t you guess? Begins with a ‘U’.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Is it, Ulysses?’’ 

Small Boy (indignantly): 
Eustace.” 

Fond Mother, relating how hens were so 
benevolent as to lay eggs: ‘‘And perhaps a kind hen 
will lay an egg for vour breakfast, darling.”’ 

Tommy (following out the train of thought): 
“And who'll lay the bacon?” 


“No, it isn’t; it’s 






























































THE ROASTED LARKS —FROM JOURNAL AMUSANT 











“GET THEE TO A NUNNERY’—HAMLET, FROM JUDY 





Teacher: ‘‘Next boy, what is the plural of 
forget-me-not?”’ 

Johnny (after some deliberation): ‘‘Forget-us- 
not.” 

——A little boy dropped his drumstick into a well. 
In vain he entreated his parents, the gardener, the 
coachman, the footman, the cook, the housemaids, 
to go down into the well and try to recover it. In 
his distress a brilliant expedient occurred to Master 
Tommy. He secretly carried off all the plate from 
the sideboard and threw it into the well. Great 
was the consternation when the plate was missed, 
and an active search for the thief took place. 

In the midst of the alarm and confusion, Master 
Tommy ran with the news that he had found the 
plate. 

‘*Where?’’ Was the cry. 

“Down the well,’’ replied Tommy. ‘I saw it 
quite plainly shining at the bottom—spoons, ladles, 
bread basket, salvers and all.”’ 

The household all hurried to the well, at the bot- 
tom of which, sure enough, the plate was seen. A 
ladder was procured, a servant descended, and the 
plate was fished up. Just before the last article 
was secured Master Tommy whispered to him: 

‘John, please bring up my drumstick when you 
go down for the soup ladle.” 

Little Ethel: ‘‘Mamma, Mrs. Nextdoor’s 
children are playin’ house in their garden. Mayn’t 
we play house in ours?”’ 

Mamma: “‘Certainly.”’ 

Little Ethel: ‘‘That’ll be lovely. Then we can 
quarrel over the back fence just like real neighbors.”’ 
Tommy: Did paw say it hurt him worse than 
it did you? ra 

Johnny: Nope; but it did, cuz while he wuz 
whalin’ me I stepped on his corn. 
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sHOW THEY WORKED IT. 





‘*What’s the matter, little boy?’’ said the kind- 
hearted man. ‘Are you lost?” 

‘‘No,”’ was the manful answer, ‘‘I ain’t lost, I’m 
here. But I’d like to know where father and 
mother have wandered off to.’’ 


Arthur, five years of age, could not sound 
the letter ‘‘S.”” He always gave it the sound of 
““H.”” One day he overheard his elder sister say 
that she was going to Sell some tickets for a church 
concert, and the idea presented itself to him that he 
could sell some, too; so he took some tickets and 
went around to his friends, saying: ‘Tickets to 
hell, tickets to hell.”’ 

——A little boy of five was accustomed to being 
sent upstairs by his mother when he was naughty 
to tell God about it. One day he was naughty and 
was sent upstairs as usual. He remained some 
time and when he came down his mother asked him 
if he had told God about it. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘I 
didn’t. I thought if I told God, he would tell Mrs. 
God, and then it would be all over Heaven.”’ 


——Teddie: Papa said last night that Billy 
Smith and his sister had lost both their gran’ parents. 

Nellie: Why didn’t they get new ones? 

Teddie: Guess the times is too bad. 


Teacher: Johnnie, this is the worst com- 
position in the class, and I’m going to write to your 
father and tell him. 

Johnnie: Don’t keer if ye do; he wrote it for me. 


Little Gertrude: Ma, are prayers always 
answered? 

Mother: Yes, child. 

Little Gertrude: Well, ma, don’t you think a lot 
of mistakes are made filling orders? 


Father: You are getting on in fine style, 
Daisy. If you keep on you’ll know as much as 
your teacher. 

Daisy: I’d know as much now, daddie, if I had 
the book in front of me, like she has. 


Tommy: I think mamma is an awful gossip. 
Ethel: Oh, Tommy! how can you say such a 
thing? 
Tommy: Well, she is; everything I do she imme- 
diately goes and tells papa. I hate gossip. 


Grandpa: Yes, it’s a good thing for a boy to 




















‘travel, Freddy. It develops him. If he has any- 


thing in him, travel will bring it out. 
Freddy (who is precocious): Yes, I discovered 
that when I was crossing the Channel. 


Visiting her grandmother on the farm, a 
little girl asked, ‘‘ Whose pig is that?’’ 

‘“That’s my pig,”’ said the grandfather, proudly. 

‘“‘ And whose is that?” asked the girl, pointing toa 
pig in a neighboring field. 

‘Oh, that’s Cyrus West’s hog,”’ explained the old 
man. 

‘“‘Grandpa,”’ remarked the child, ‘‘I love pigs, but 
I hate hogs.”’ 


A fond mother impressed upon her infant 
daughter that when she was naughty it was Satan 
who made her so. On a subsequent occasion there 
was an extra disturbance in the nursery, with much 
stamping of tiny feet and derangement of the furni- 
ture. ‘‘Elsie,’’ cried her mother, entering the room. 
“‘what does this mean?’’ And a small voice replied, 
‘Oh, 's’pose it’s your old friend Satan again!” 
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Teacher was trying to impress upon Bobby 

the impossibility of adding any but like numbers. 
‘‘Suppose, Bobby,” she said by way of illustration, 
“your father were to go into the country and pur- 
chase 10 horses, 20 mules, 15 cows, 25 hogs, 12 
sheep, 30 geese, and 35 turkeys, what would he 
have?” “I think,” replied Bobby, after a moment’s 
sober reflection, ‘‘he’d have a menagerie.”’ 
A Sunday-school teacher in illustrating the 
sin of love of money drew on the board a heart 
within which she drew a large gold coin, telling the 
children there was now no room for faith or hope or 
any Christian virtues in that heart. Very gravely 
the little eyes studied the illustration. The 
teacher, pleased to have so aptly taught the leading 
thought of the lesson, waited a moment and then 
called on someone to tell her the meaning of the 
picture. 

Instantly alittle hand went up and a timid little 
voice said: ‘‘It means a little boy has swallowed a 
nickel.” 

——A minister and his family were obliged to 
board for a time, and it seemed best that at the 
table in the public dining-room the “blessing” should 
be omitted. Their five-year-old son was taken by 
his father for a short visit to friends in his former 
parish. The boy was given into the care of a kind 
oldlady. After getting him ready for bed, she said: 
“Come now, hadn’t you better say your prayers?”’ 
She was greatly astonished by the reply: ‘‘Oh! no; 
mamma saysit’s not necessary now that we are 
boarding.” 

——Little Sarah has a way of reasoning things 
out that would do credit to many an older head, and 
her conclusions are often as picturesque as they are 
surprising. One night as Mina was putting her to 
bed she told her a story about when she was a little 
girl and lived near a field of cowslips. 

“Do you know what a cowslip is?’’ said Mina. 

““Co’s I do,” said Sarah. ‘‘ We've got one out in 
our yard.” 

‘What do you mean?”’ said Mina, who could not 
remember any cowslips in the yard. 

“Why! don’t you know,” cried the three-year- 
old, ‘‘that little cow out there—that’s a cowslip!”’ 
Ethel: Yes, we played husband and wife. I 
kissed him and said he was the handsomest man in 
the world, and he said: 

“Here’s forty dollars, go and buy some gloves.”’ 
Tramp—lI uster be one o’ de four hundred. 
Kind Lady—You did? Tramp—Yes’m; I wuz No. 
399 in Sing Sing.—Detrott Free Press. 


‘“‘So you were held up by bandits?” “Yes; 
and that isn’t the worst of it. They simply took 
my money without detaining me long enough to 
give me a start as a magazine writer or a lecturer.’’— 
Washington Star. 


——Author—My book, sir, will be in existence 
long after you are forgotten. Critic—Yes, I should 
say that it is likely to escape the wear and tear of 
excessive reading.—Boston Eve. Transcript. 


“Are you familiar with the motives of Jig- 
ganini’s new opera?”’ “‘ Yes; he needed the money.”’ 
—Puck. ‘ 

Noodles—For an actress, she is really modest, 
isn’t she? Twaddles—Oh, really, no one would 
dream that she had risen from being a New ,York 
society woman.—Harvard Lam puon, 
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‘‘LET ME PRESENT BARON EFFEFF.” ‘I HAD THE 
PLEASURE OF DANCING WITH YOU LAST SEASON. 
PERHAPS YOU RECOGNIZE ME?’’—FROM FLIEGENDE 
BLATTER. 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY AS A MASCOT 


A story is going the rounds about William 
C. Whitney and one of his negro hostlers. Mr. 
Whitney had noticed that each time he visited 
his stable this man watched every move he 
made, and, upon one pretext or another, man- 
aged to keep near to him from the moment 
he entered the stable till he left it. The finan- 
cier was greatly puzzled by the conduct of 
the negro, and one day he called him aside. 

‘*Peter,”’ he said, ‘‘why do you follow me 
around and watch me so closely every time I 
enter the stable? You must have some good 
reason for your actions. What is it?” 

‘‘Has I gotter ’splain, sah?”’ 

“‘Certainly.”’ 

“‘T’s powerful afraid dat it’ll spoil de charm, 
sah.” 

‘Spoil what charm? What do you mean?” 

‘‘Weli, sah, it’s dis yere way. Ev'ry 
mawnir.’ I looks up de entries fo’ de day’s 
races. Den I names things in de stable fo’ de 
hosses, see. De wheels of de kerriges; de 
heads, an’ de tails, an’ de shoulders, an’ de 
flanks of de hosses; de harnesses, whips— 
ev’rything in de stable’s done gotter name of 
one of the hosses dat’ll run in de races to-day. 
Fo instance, when yo’ comes in you walks 
’round an’ ’spec’s things, an’ yo’ touches 
things. Whatever yo’ touch, I plays. Dat 
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air wheel what yo’ just shook, ter see if it’s 
sound, is named Gold Heels, an’ dis nigger’s 
gwine ter play Gold Heels fo’ de limit.”’ 

Mr. Whitney laughed heartily. ‘‘Are you 
lucky, Peter?’’ 

“Lucky? Why, Mr. Whitney, dem han’s of 
yourn knows mo’ ‘bout prophecy dan ole 
’Lijah hisself!”’ 


A SMART TAILOR 


One day three tailors, an Englishman, a 
Scotchman, and an Irishman, were bragging 
about what each one could do in the way of 
making clothes. The Englishman said: 

“Tf I saw a man walking down the street I 
could make a suit of clothes for him.”’ 

The Scotchman thought he would go the 
Englishman one better, so he said: 

“Tf I only caught a glimpse of a man going 
around a corner I could make a suit of clothes 
for him.”’ 

The Irishman said: 

‘“‘Shure, if Oi could only see th’ corner th’ 
mon wint ’round I could make a suit of clothes 
fur him.”’ 
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Open * *” #7 Questions: 


Talks #” With 


Correspondents 








All queries for this department must be 
short, to the point, and of such a nature that 
they can be reasonably answered. Queries 
not conforming to the above rules will be 
ignored. Correspondence concerning queries 
unanswered by the department will be gladly 
received. 





963. Can you tell me who published a ‘‘Collec- 
tion of Poems,” by Edward Rowland Sill, and 
where I can find it?—Mrs. H. E. Lasseter, Tyler, 
Texas, 

[The three volumes of Edward Rowland Sill’s 
poetry entitled, respectively, The Hermitage, 
Hermoine, and Poems, are published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and are to be had 
of them.] 





964. Please inform me who the leading Atheist 
writers are of the present age, and by whom are 
= works published ?—-H, G. Hurngley, Freeman, 

nt. 

[Among the leading Atheistic writers of the 
present age are La Mettrie, Von Holbach, 
Feurerbach, and Gustave. Flourens. Their 
works are published by continental publishing 
houses. } 


965 Will the literary editor kindly inform me 
(1) what is the keynote of the painter Jean Francois 
Millet’s work, and (2) whether its general sad tone 
has any reference to the artist’s life7-—L. M. A, 
New York. 

{r. The struggle of man with nature. 2. 
Yes. His own life was not very happy, and 
his feelings were often portrayed upon his 
canvasses. } 





966. Can you tell me where I can find any 
information in regard to the life and work of Henry 
Van Dyke?—Alice M. Edwards, Glidden, Iowa. 

[The Rev. Henry Van Dyke is at present 
Professor of English Literature in Princeton 
University. He was born in 1852 in German- 
town, Pa. He was educated at Princeton Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary. From 1882 to 
1899 he was pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. He holds honorary 
degrees from several universities. His work 
includes the following books: The Poetry of 
Tennyson, The Story of the Other Wise Man, 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, The Gospz! for 
a World of Sin, The First Christmas Tree, 


Little Rivers, The Builders and Other Poems 
The Lost Word, Ships and Havens, and -The 
Ruling Passion.] 


967. Why does Easter, which no less than 
Christmas is the anniversary of a specific event, 
vary from year to year? Is the exact date of Christ's 
alleged resurrection not known? None of my 
reference books enlighten me on this point.—R. 
Bicknell, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

{Easter varies from year to year because it is 
one of the movable feasts of the Christian 
Church. The proper time for its celebration 
has caused much controversy. In deference 
to ancient custom, ecclesiastical authorities, at 
the time of the introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar, decided to adhere to the method of 
Easter’s determination by the moon. This is 
not the actual moon in the heavens, but an 
imaginary moon whose periods are so contrived 
that the calendar moon always follows the real 
new moon by two or three days. Easter Day 
is always the first Sunday after the paschal full 
moon, t.e., the full moon which happens upon 
or next after the 21st of March (the beginning 
of the ecclesiastical year); and if the full moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the 
Sunday following.] 





968. Please give in your next issue of CURRENT 
LITERATURE some information concerning the Cecil 
Rhodes scholarship in Oxford University. To 
whom may I write for full information ?—W. A. B., 
Ardmore, I. T. 

[We regret that we cannot at present print 
anything further concerning these scholarships. 
Advise you to write to the Secretary of the 
Faculty, Oxford University, Oxford, England.] 

969. Will you kindly inform me through your 
correspondence column where I can secure a copy of 
the parody on Poe’s Raven, composed, I think, 
by a student of the University of Michigan ?—Con- 
stant Reader, Greensburg, Pa. 

[There have been.many parodies of Poe’s 
Raven, and unless the querist can better 
designate the particular travesty which he has 
in mind, the editor will be unable to help him. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


925. The poem There Is No Death may be found 
in a collection of poems by J. L. McCreery, entitled 
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Songs of Toil and Triumph. The poem consists of 
sixteen verses; only ten are quoted in any books of 
poetical selections that I have ever seen, and some of 
these are incorrect and generally inferior to the 
original lines. The quotations given by Mr. 
Bingley and printed in CurRRENT LITERATURE for 
January are not from Mr. McCreery’s poem. If 
you wish a copy of There Is No Death I will be 
pleased to send you one.—Henry H. Fuller, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

[Daniel M. Hammack, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has sent us the poem, There Is No Death, and 
we take pleasure in reproducing it here for the 


benefit of the querist.] 
THERE IS NO DEATI! 

There is no death! the stars go down to rise upon 
some other shore, 

And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown, they shine 
forever more. 

There is no death! the forest leaves convert to life 
the viewless air; 

The rocks disorganize to feed the hungry moss they 
bear. 

There is no death! the dust we tread shall change 
beneath the summer showers 

To golden grain or mellow fruit, or rainbow-tinted 
flowers. 

There is no death! the leaves may fall, the flowers 
may fade and pass away; 

They only wait through wintry hours the warm, 
sweet breath of May 

There is no death! the choicest gifts that Heaven 
hath kindly lent to earth 

Are ever first to seek again the country of their 
birth. 

And all things that for growth or joy are worthy of 
our love or care, 

Whose loss has left us desolate, are safeJv garnered 
there 

Though life becomes a desert waste, we know its 
fairest, sweetest flowers, 

Transplanted into Paradise, 
bowers. 

The voice of bird-like melody that we have missed 
and mourned so long, oe 

Now mingles with the angel choir in everlasting song. 

There is no death! although we grieve when beauti- 
ful, familiar forms 

That we have learned to love are torn from our 
embracing arms; : 

Although with bowed and breaking heart, with 
sable garb and silent tread, 

We bear their silent dust to rest and say that they 
are dead. 

They are not dead! they have but passed beyond 
the mists that blind us here, 

Into the new and larger life of that serener sphere. 

They have but dropped their robe of clay to put 
their shining raiment on; 

They have not wandered far away; they are not 
lost nor gone. : 

Though disenthralled and glorified, they still are 
here and love us yet; 

The dear ones they have left behind, they never can 
forget: ; 

And sometimes when our hearts grow faint amid 
temptations fierce and deep ; ; 

Or when the wildly raging waves of grief or passion 


sweep, 


adorn immortal 
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We feel upon our fevered brow their gentle touch— 
their breath of balm, 

Their arms enfold us and our hearts grow com- 
forted and calm; 

And ever near us, though unseen, their dear immor- 
tal spirits tread— 

For all the boundless universe is Life: there are no 
dead. 

940. The first quotation is in Dryden’s poem 
Alexander’s Feast, an Ode in Horor of St Cecclia’s 
Day. It is the last two lines of the poem. The 
third quotation desired has been credited to the 
wrong author. Instead of having been written by 
Hood, it was written by Winthrop Macworth Praed. 
an English poet, who lived in the early part of last 
century. It is from the poem I Remember, | 
Remember. Hood also wrote a poem by that 
name, but this quotation is Praed’s —T. F. Valen- 
tine, Clay Center, Kansas. 

948. In response for a desire of a copy of 
‘‘Hoch der Kaiser,”’ I enclose a copy of the poem.— 
N. Coryells, Lima, N. Y. 


“HOCH DER KAISER.” 


Der Kaiser of dis Fatherland 

Und Gott on high all dings command 

Ve two—ach! Don’t you understand, 
Myself—und Gott. 


Vile some men sing der power divine, 

Mein soldiers sing ‘‘ Der Wacht am Rhein,” 

Und drink der health in a Rheinish wine 
Of Me—und Gott. 


Dere’s France, she swaggerers all aroundt 

She ausgespieldt, 

To much we think she don’t amount; 
Myself—und Gott! 


She vill not dare to fight again, 

But if she shouldt, I’ll show her blain 

Dot Elsass (und in French Lorraine) 
Are mein—by Gott. 


Dere’s grandma dinks she is nicht small beer, 
Midt Boers und such she interferes; 
She’ll learn none’owns dis hemisphere 

But me—und Gott! 


She dinks, good frau, from ships she’s got 

Und soldiers midt der scarlet goat, 

Ach! We could knock them! Pouf! Like that, 
Myself—midt Gott! 


In dimes of peace brebare for wars, 

I bear the spear and helm of Mars, 

Und care not for dem thousand Czars, 
Myself—midt Gott! 


In fact, I humor efry whim, 

With aspect dark and usage grim; 

Gott pulls mit Me, und I mit Him, 
Myself—und Gott! 


[A copy of this poem has also been sent in by 


Margaret G. Elliman, New York. The Editor 
presents his compliments and thanks to both 


contributors. ] 
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